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OVERLAND BY THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


FROM THE CRESCENT CITY TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


BY FANNIE C. 


ROSSING the Mis- 
‘ ( sissippi River, we 
set out upon our 
westward travels 
from a _ suburb 
called Algiers, 
just opposite 
the city of 
New Orleans. 
This name 
conjures up be- 
fore our men- 
tal vision 
% scenesof years 
gone by, anda 
* Mohammedan 
baptism of 
eastern re- 
membrances is 
bestowed upon 
us at the very 
outset. Thus 
we start on our 
journey witha 
faint touch of 
orientalism 
upon it. Memories of silent Arabs flit- 
ting through narrow streets, of mosques, 
minarets, and prayer-rugs appear before us, 
all called into being by a name. But hew 
unlike thereality ! For this Algiers is a small 
and uninteresting town consisting principally 
of dry docks and shipyards. 
We start from thence by the Sunset 
Route, as the Southern Pacific Company’s 
railway line from New Orleans is called. For 
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miles and miles our course lies through the 
swamps and bayous of Southern Louisiana. 
Such a dreary, weird, and lonesome effect 
these produce upon the spirits! The long, 
bare limbs of numberless tall cypress trees 
are hung with a drapery of the gray southern 
moss, so plentifulin this region ; buzzards sit 
in silent groups, looking down upon our 
passing train in a most disdainful manner, as 
if their interest in things mundane was very 
slight indeed. An occasional owl solemnly 
blinks at us, flaps his wings, and takes refuge 
in the neighboring branches. 

The mud lies thick in the swamps under- 
neath the spectral trees ; and as we see the 
gleam of the water in these dark hidden re- 


cesses, our minds recall instinctively the. 


days of slavery in this state, when negroes 
who had hard masters often hid here. 
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Six Little Pickaninnies. 


Between these swamps, there are some of 
the richest and most productive sections of 
the state. Immense sugar plantations, with 
their mills, lie on either side of the railroad, 
and all through them are the little hovels 
where the darkies exist in closest quarters. 
They live and swarm in abject poverty, earn- 
ing their pittance on the plantation when there 
is work ; but when there is none, I fear many 
of them long for the good old times when the 
hoecake was plenty and the pork-barrel never 
ran lowin ‘ole massa’s home.” The little 
pickaninnies stand around in the doorways, 
clothed in next to nothing, grinning from ear 
to ear at us asthe train passes by. In one 
row stand six, ranged in a perfect scale, like 
ascending steps, black as coal, with rolling 
eyes and shining white pearls of teeth. Ko- 
daks are brought into immediate requisition, 
the resulting photograph reminding us of that 
classic poem : 

** Six little pickaninnies, six ; 
Full of the dickens, and tricks 
galore. 
Never a thought of sorrow, 
Never a care for to-morrow, 
Six 
Little 
Pickaninnies ! 


‘‘ Happier they than princes crowned, 
Life is one long merry-go-round, 
Nothing more. 
Nor cares nor ills to borrow 
From the bugbear of to-morrow, 
Six 
Little 
Pickaninuies !” 
All along the route on either side we pass 
sugar and cotton plantations of vast ex- 
tent. About eighty miles from New Or- 
leans we cross the Bayou Teche and reach 
Morgan City, the headquarters of the oyster 
fishery. This is an important port, for sev- 
eral of the Southern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany’s lines diverge from here. Berwick 
Lake is near, and, after crossing the Atcha 
falaya River on a fine iron bridge, we skirt 
the shores of lake and bayou for some miles. 
Many take a side cruise up the Bayou Teche 
for ahundred miles into the heart of Louisiana. 
Here they pass fields of ‘‘de cotton and de 
corn,’’ and inthe autumn, when the cotton is 
harvested, the plantations are full of life. The 
sound of song then fills the air, and the plain- 
tive negro melodies greet the ear from far away 
with the sad minor strain so characteristic of 
the music of this race. 
Those who take this side trip up the Bayou 
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Teche find themselves in the land of the 
Acadians, where thesurrounding scenes bring 
to mind Longfellow’s romantic poem ‘‘ Evan- 
geline,’”? whose incidents were laid in this 
region. 

After leaving Morgan City, we pass through 
more sugar plantations, a great lumber dis- 
trict, and then cross the Sabine River into 
Texas. The Southern Pacific runs through the 
extreme southern portion of the state from 
Orange, on the border of Louisiana, to El Paso, 
on the southern frontier of New Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 952 miles. The name Texas was 
formerly applied to the tribes of wild Indians 


scattered over the vast territory. The history . 


of the ‘‘ Lone Star State’’ is a turbulent one, 
for it passed through many a strife, and was 
torn by internal conflict, as well as raided 
by exterior marauders before it reached its 
present peaceful existence. Its vast surface 
offers to the sightseer a most diversified beau- 
ty of scenery, from its lowlands and plains, 
to its uplands and mountainous region, 
where the canyon of the Rio Grande and the 
snow-tipped peaks of the Apache range com- 
bine to give one glimpses and views that can- 
not be excelled for grandeur. 

Our first stop is at Houston, a growing but 
very dirty little city. It bears the name of 
that brave American leader, Sam Houston, 
who finally wrenched Texas from the hands 
of the Mexicans in 1836, and made it an inde- 
pendent republic, ruling well as its president 
for the following nine years, when it was ad- 
mitted into the Union. Galveston is our ulti- 
mate destination. Off on a side branch of 
the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fé Railroad, we 
journey fifty-three miles to this city, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Texas. 

Galveston is the proud possessor of one of 
the finest deep-water harborsin the United 
States. She hasa greater extent of deep water 
in her harbor than all the other harbors of 
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Texas combined, and nearly three miles of 
wharf front. From ten to fifty vessels are 
loading every day at her port, for all parts of 
the world. Her harbor is constantly being 
improved. Immense sums have already been 

expended upon it, and the work is still in prog- 

ress, the United 

States govern- 

ment having set 

apart $6,200,000 

for this purpose. 

Galveston is pass- 

ing through an 

era of develop- 

ment such as 

seems to strike 

some of these 

western towns 

with the force of 
a cyclone. 

Thecity is built 
on an island, a 
short distance 
from the main 
land, and is wide- 
ly known as the 
Island City, but is more appropriately called 
the Oleander City. Galveston has a cotton 
exchange, waterworks plant, compresses, 
rope and twine factory, bagging and cord- 
age factory, and cotton and woolen mills; 
besides some new public buildings which are 
imposing, and many handsome private resi- 
dences. It is altogether in a delightfully 
progressive state of growth. 

Returning to Houston, we resume our west- 
ward course on the Southern Pacific and 
make our next halt at a place far exceeding 
in attraction any new or rising metropolis in 
the South. San Antonio, that half Mexican, 
half American town, is of engrossing interest 
as acity, rich in records of historical romance, 
in reminiscences of heroic bravery, of a grand 
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struggle for freedom, of valor- 
ous deeds and stirring inci- 
dents. We drive around the 
town, visiting the Military 
Headquarters of Texas. The 
Reservation is beautifully situ- 
ated on Government Hill in a 
commanding position. From 
the white stone water-tower, in 
the center of its square court- 
yard, we have an uninterrupted 
view to the horizon, in every 
direction. The improvements 
at this post have cost the 
United States government over 
$500,000 besides the annual ex- 
pense of $50,000 and the yearly 
disbursement in army sup- 
plies, payments, etc., of $1,500,- 
ooo. It is considered one of the finest mili- 
tary stations in the United States. 

San Antonio manufactures a great deal of 
ice, four different companies having their ma- 
chines here. It is thecenter of the pecan nut 
trade, and of the lumber trade for southwest 
Texas ; and its cotton business is growing as 
the outlying districts are developed for this 
industry. It has extensive waterworks, elec- 
tric cars running inall directions, twenty-five 
miles of macademized streets, and a fine hotel, 
its beautiful inner court filled with palms and 
plants, in true Spanish style. The Federal 
Building, the handsomest in the state, the 
City Hall, the largest and finest in the South, 
recently erected at a cost of $500,000, and the 
beautiful white stone National Bank are the 
most artistic buildings in thecity. San An- 
tonio has the largest number of schools of any 
city in Texas—twelve public, and forty- 
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On the Sabine River. 


five private; forty-seven well constructed 
churches ; and more miles of electric railway 
than any other city of equal size in the United 
States. Its two rivers are spanned by ten 
handsome steel bridges and it has one of the 
best waterworks systems in America. 

But the crowning point of historical inter- 
est is the Alamo, one of five old missions 
to be found in and about the city. The 
former was erected in 1720 by the Franciscan 
friars, and its facade is in an exceilent state 
ofpreservation. It was here that the Mex- 
ican General Santa Anna ultimately black- 
ened his reputation by his cruel massacre of 
the small and ill-fated band of besieged pa 
triots, who numbered 172 to his 7,000 men. 
For two weeks, night and day, was the firing 
continued without cessation, until finally on 
the 6th of March, 1836, they fell, those brave 
ones, into the hands of the enemy, who 
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slaughtered them one by one. Bowie, Davy 
Crockett, Travis Evans, and their followers 
were all murdered in cold blood, after a most 
gallant defense. 

Immediately the Texans were quickened 
with the impulses of revenge, anda Texan 
army under Gen. Houston, with the battle- 
cry, ‘‘ Remember the Alamo,”’ made a grand 
fight for liberty and wrested the magnificent 
territory of Texas from the hand of the in- 
vader. 

There are four other missions a little dis- 
tance out of San Antonio, which are well 
worth a visit. The Mission of La Concepcion, 
on the outskirts of the city, was founded in 


southern, and the manners and customs are 
of great interest to the stranger. Here we 
come across the Mexican type of Indians, de- 
scendants of the old Aztecrace ; the cowboy, 
the ‘‘greaser’’ (the name applied to those 
who come across the border from Mexico to 
our country), and the ‘‘gringos,”’ as those 
Americans are called who take up their resi- 
dence on the Mexican side. The Texas citi- 
zen is also here, each type with its own pe- 
culiar cast of feature, easily discernible to the 
passer-by. 

West of San Antonio we pass through the 
cattle region. Now for miles we journey 
across plains of sandy, stony soil, covered 

















The San Xavier Mission, 


1731. It is almost in ruins, but still contains 
a sanctuary. The Mission of San José de 
Aguayo, founded in 1718, a few miles below 
on the San Antonio River, was four times the 
size of the others and now lies half in ruins. 
This was the most beautiful of all the Texas 
missions, and enough remains to convince 
the traveler ofits formerelegance, A window 
still exists, exquisite in its moldings, with 
ornamental surroundings of flowers, foliage, 
and sacred emblems. The two other mis- 
sions of San Juan de Capistrano and San 
Francisco de la Espada, are more or less in 
ruins. 

In San Antonio the population is partly 


with a scrub growth of dry grass, palmetto, 
and pineapple palm. Here the Texas cattle 
are pastured by thousands, and here thousands 
of them died from exposure and starvation 
during the blizzard in the latter part of Jan- 
uary. They weretobe seen huddled together 
close by the rails, surrounded by grass in 
plenty, but that grass and shrubbery frozen 
into stiff icicles so that they could not avail 
themselves of it. Such weather is almost un- 
precedented in this state. Many dropped 
dead in the midst of the herd, from hunger 
and exhaustion. 

Ever since we left Orange, which is only 
twenty-one feet above sea level, we have been 
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gradually rising till at 
San Antonio we are six 
hundred. feet above, and 
now we ascend even 
more rapidly. Spofford’s 
Junction is an important 
town, as the Mexican In- 
ternational Railroad 
branches off here and 
leads by the shortest 
route, 552 miles less from 
New York than by way 
of El Paso, directly to the 
Mexican Central Railroad 
for the City of Mexico. 
We are now approaching 
that boundary river, the 
Rio Grande, where, at an 
elevation of about 1,000 
feet, we are to enjoy some 
of the most majestic 
scenery in Texas. Pass- 
ing through Del Rio, we 
come to a place bearing 
the name of Devil’s 
River Palisades. Wecan 
look down intothe depths 
of the Grand Canyon of 
the Rio Grande, from our 
dizzy height on the edge 
of the river bank. Above us, to the right, 
towers the abrupt and rocky ledge of the 
stony mountains, sometimes rising precipi- 
tously to the summit, 500 feet above. While 
down in the lowest recesses of the canyon, 
sixty feet below, rushes the river, in the 
rugged passage which it has cut through 
and worn out of the solid rock, in its south- 
easterly course to the gulf. 

Just after crossing Devil’s Bridge, we see 
in the distance those strange freaks of nature, 
the Devil’s Palisades. Sometimes the rocks 
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rise in pinnacles like 
towers pointing toward 
the sky ; then again they 
remind one of cathedrals, 
built on huge rocky 
foundations, with fa- 
cades, arches, portals, and 
capitals, their architec- 
tural proportions most 
perfect in design. 

Down the whole length 
of the canyon the sand- 
stone walls have been 
worn into holes and grot- 
toes, from the size of 
one’s hand to a cave an 
acre and a half in extent. 
Our next stop is a few 
miles further on, at 
Painted Cave, where the 
passengers all alight and 
the train waits for us to 
visit this natural curi- 
osity. We mount the 
steep and stony incline, 
to the entrance, about 
fifty feet above the rail- 
road, with much panting 
and shortness of breath, 
owing to the high alti- 
tude and rarity of the atmosphere, and arrive 
at the cave just able to sink on a rock to rest 
and recuperate our breathing force for a few 
moments, 

The view is sublime. We stand inside the 
mouth of the cavern, the opening of which is 
50 feet high, by 300 wide, and look through 
the framework of its entrance walls upon a 
picturesque scene of rare novelty. Far, far 
below, the river winds in sinuous turns, 
hemmed in by the everlasting canyon walls of 
adamant, piled up and curiously sculptured ; 
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while just below us can be seen a strangely 
pathetic addition to the landscape. Thirteen 
mounds of bare red earth, each headed bya 
wooden board and a green branch of pine, tell 
atouching tale. Just here, in this beautiful 
spot, occurred a railroad accident only a few 
years ago, and thirteen men were killed ; 
among them a young railroadsurveyor. Here 
they lie buried far from home and friends. 
The interior of the cave is decorated with 
rude hieroglyphics and pictures, in fast fad- 
ing colors, evidently placed there by the hand 
of some Chihuahuan warrior, or perhaps a 
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chief of the Indian tribes of early 
periods. These hieroglyphics re- 
main untranslated, for no one has 
ever been found who can intelli- 
gently fathom their meaning. Later on, this 
cave was the meeting place of hostile In- 
dians, who hid in its dark recesses, and occa- 
sionally fell upon the stage as it passed over- 
land on the road above, on the highlands ; 
for the railway bed had not then been cut 
out of the solid rock of the canyon walls, to 
stand, a lasting monument to the scientific 
skill of modern engineering. Just beyond 
Painted Cave we cross the Pecos River by a 
high bridge and soon after leave the Rio 
Grande del Norte behind us. This stream is 
connected with recent historical events, for it 
was near this river on Texan soil, that the 
last battle of the Civil War was fought, May 
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13, 1865. Next we come to a little town 
called Langtry, which is a military station 
on the bleak and dreary uplands. This place 
is named for the Jersey Lily, because she 
owns acattle ranch near here, two thousand 
acres in extent. 

And now we begin to see at all the little 
stations along the route many human speci- 
mens of the true cowboy type. Clad in high 
boots and corduroy trousers tucked in, with 
tall, broad-brimmed hats, and the lariat 
wound around the waist, while pistol holts 
peer out from the leather belt,—they stand, 










the very embodiment of frontier life. We 
stop at many small stations all along these 
high plains, Sanderson, Longfellow, Dry- 
den, Emerson, and Alpine. We gradually 
mount higher, ever higher, until we reach 
Paisafio Pass, the most lofty point on the 
road, at an elevation of 5,082 feet, or nearly 
a mile above sea level. Still we are on the 
plains, and can hardly realize our altitude, 
were it not for the clear atmosphere and 
bracing air which we breathe. Here at 
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Entrance to a Hacienda. 


Paisafio Canyon we see some grand mountain 
scenery, the summit of Sugar Loaf Peak, 
Paisafio Peak, and Mitre Rock towering 
above. 

The next morning we arrive at El Paso, 
3,713 feet abovesea level. This half Mexican 
town may in truth be called a boundary city, 
for it lies directly on the borders of Texas, 
Mexico, and New Mexico, being separated 
from the two latter only by the Rio Grande. 
All the party are on the guz vive,for it is here 
that we are to stop a day and have the pleas- 
ure of going over into Mexico. 

Just across the bridge, but in the foreign 
country, is the little Mexican town formerly 
called El Paso del Norte, but rechristened 
Juarez (pronounced Wareth) after Benito 
Juarez, the renowned Mexican hero. We 
visit there the custom house, the fort, and 
the small Mexican village on the outskirts 
of the business portion of Juarez. Men 
stand in picturesque groups, silent and 
motionless in the brilliant sunshine, lean- 
ing with their backs against the friendly 
supporting walls. They are clad in true 
Mexican costume, with the tight-fitting 
trousers, gay colored blanket, or zavape, 
and wide-brimmed feit hats beautifully em- 
broidered, so well known under the name 
of sombrévos. They unconsciously pose in 
indolently graceful attitudes, calling the 
caps from out the kodaks once more. 
The women sit outside in the sunshine on 
the doorsteps of their adobe, or sun-dried 
mud dwellings, clad in vivid colored 
gowns, with soft white drapery in gauzy 
folds over their heads ; while the children, 
chubby, dirty, and dark-eyed, play at their 
feet. We look into the doorway of one or 
two dwellings, and see only the hard earth 


for flooring in the main living room, with a 
most primitive arrangement of fire for cook- 
ing purposes. 

We return by way of the historical old 
church on the J/aza, erected anywhere from 
1585, when the town was founded, to 1650. It 
is also built of adobe, its whitewashed walls 
both outside and inside glaring at one pain- 
fully ; but the redeeming features of the struc- 
ture are itsceiling andcolumns. They are of 
hard wood, hand-carved in fine and curious de- 
signs by the Indians, long, long ago, and would 
bear favorable comparison in beauty with 
many more modern attempts at wood-carving. 

Just before the church is a small park or 
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the most ludicrous apology for such an affair 
that [ have ever come across. It is actually 
bare of green, the paths of hard, dry, sun- 
baked soil laid out with borders of small 
cacti, a few aloes here and there, with shells 
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tracing the walks. The climax is reached by 
a most ridiculous statue of the city’s illustri- 
ous hero, Juarez. Poor Benito! If he could 
return from the shades of the immortal and 
see himself as others see him, I fancy he 
would hide his head in mortification. A 
stone pedestal, massive in its proportions, 
is surmounted by a diminutive bronze 
bust, about sixteen times too small for 
the size of its foundation. On the out- 
skirts of the town are beautiful gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, all kept in a 
state of high cultivation by irrigation 
alone. 

And now comes the greatest of all at- 
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its situation as a meeting point of the Mexi- 
can Central, Topeka and Santa Fé, Southern 
Pacific, and Texas and Pacific Railways. 
Leaving El Paso late in the afternoon, we 
cross into New Mexico, and read, as we pass 


tractions to the ‘‘ women folks’’ of the Bam , 


party, viz.: shopping in the Mexican 
stores. Oh, what curios we find! Beau- 
tiful iridescent pottery, the making of 
which they say is a lost art to all save 
the Mexicans; exquisite inkstands, rul- 
ers, and paper-weights of Mexican onyx, 
the latter carved to represent fruits ; 
molded wax groups of Mexicans in all 
their daily occupations and costumes ; 
engraved, long-stemmed silver pipes, fine 
basket work, superb gold and silver- 
embroidered felt sombrévos, some of which 
come as high as seventy-five dollars each; 
for a hat like this will last a man a lifetime. 

Recrossing the Rio Grande, and safely 
passing the ordeal of examination by the 
minions of the law, we give some time to the 
city of El Paso itself. 

This is at the very gate of Mexico, and yet 
shows all the bustling enterprise of a grow- 
ing western town. New buildings every- 
where, fine schoolhouses, a large court- 
house, handsome business blocks, and fine 
shops attract our admiration on all sides. 
The importance of El Paso is largely due to 
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thestations,some names which call up varied 
memories and associations : Rogers, Strauss, 
Tunis, Lisbon, Pyramids, Bowie, and the 
next morning early arrive at Tucson (pro- 
nounced Tii-sdn’). 

Here they tell us they have rain only in 
July and August, and sometimes not even 
then. All is hard sun-baked earth in the 
streets, and the houses are largely built of 
adobe. Some of the walls of these houses are 
two feet thick, but residents here tell me that 
once a stranger is allowed to penetrate be- 
yond these thick walls into the innermost re- 
cesses of the dwellings, he will find many 
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families of refinement and cultured taste in which there isacluster of blossoms, some- 


Tucson. 


times numbering one or two thousand. The 


The plains of Arizona are sandy deserts, flower somewhat resembles, in shape and 








On the Rio Grande. 


covered with all sorts of palms and cacti. 
The giant cactus looks like a hugecigar,with 
long arms stiffly pointing upward, sometimes 
growing to a height of sixty feet. They 
stand like sentinels on the dreary plains, 
seeming to warn away all civilization, show- 
ing their teeth or prickly thorns to any who 
dare approach. Here we saw the celebrated 
Yucca palm, which is more rare as we go 
farther west. The most beautiful variety 
of this grows in a low round-shaped 
bush, with long bristling leaves, thin and 
sharp, like a pointed knife. From the center 
of this bush comes out a stalk to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, on the upper part of 


coloring, the tuberose, though its odor is not 
so penetrating. 

The prickly pear and agave, wrongly called 
aloe, are others of the innumerable species 
of plants which flourish in the dry, sandy 
soil of Arizona. The latter is cultivated in 
Mexico, and the native drinks of “eguila, 
mescal, and pulgue are made from its sap, by 
a process of fermentation, when the plant is 
about to blossom. I have never tasted these 
rare and delicious drinks, but I have heard 
pulque described as being more like fer- 
mented and soured milk than anything else, 
and the /eguzla, vile and fiery to a degree un- 
surpassed by any other known intoxicant. 




















Nine miles from Tucson is the San Xavier 
Mission, to which some of our party drive 
and find it partly in ruins ; but a priest was 
officiating at service there, and quite an In- 
dian settlement was built up aroundit. The 
most remarkable fact in connection with the 
San Xavier Mission is that when it was 
erected in 1690, it was a thousand miles from 
anywhere. What faith and indomitable cour- 
age had these Franciscan fathers! They 
came to a new land to establish this mission, 
in the midst of a desert, far from civilization, 
far from home, with the noble object of con- 
verting from heathenism those red-skinned 
sons of the mountain, who paid them by 
midnight raids, and massacres of the very 
men who came to savetheir souls from death. 

At Yuma we cross the Gila River, andthen 
the Colorado River just a few miles from its 
mouth, where it flows into the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia. This place was once a mission, 
founded in 1700. There is a fort situated on 
a high bluff overlooking the river. Uncle 
Sam has staked off prodigious tracts of coun- 
try hereabouts for his wards, the Yumas, that 
there is no possible hope of reclaiming under 
the present arrangement of things. 

From Yuma we crossfrom Arizona into San 
Diego County, Southern California, and at 
first find ourselves in a sandy waste, like a 
desert. After leaving a station bearing the 
well-fitting cognomen of Cactus, for no other 
verdure appears near here, we descend from 
395 feet above sea-level at the former place to 
263 feet below the sea, at Salton. This tract 
is known as the California Desert, and there 
is no doubt that it was formerly the bed of a 
great body of salt water. 

We now ascend once more and begin to 
come into those tracts of Southern California 
where the fruitfulness of orange grove, vine- 
yard, and banana plantation makes the earth 
to blossom as a gardenof the gods. We 
cross the majestic San Bernardino range at 
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San Gorgonio Pass, 2,560 feet above the sea, 
enter San Bernardino County and reach Col- 
ton, a beautifully green and refreshing little 
place, the junction of several branch railroads 
and only fifty-eight miles from Los Angeles. 
In about an hour we are at Riverside, and 
here we take a carriage and drive through the 
town and along the famous Magnolia Avenue, 
which runs from Riverside to Arlington, a 
distance of about eight miles. It is one of 
the most beautiful drives in the world. 

We are now very near our destination. 
Striking south to San Luis Rey we skirt the 
shore, catching delightful glimpses of the 
sea. At last we touch the Pacific Ocean at San 
Diego, and leaving our sleeper in which we 
have been so comfortable for the past two 
weeks, we take carriages, and then a ferryboat, 
and are carried across the San Diege Bay to 
the island opposite, where we alight at that 
great caravansary, Hotel del Coronado. 

In the calm tranquillity of the night, with 
a deep sense of thankfulness filling the heart 
that we have been brought in safety through 
peril and danger to our desired haven, we 
look back over the past two weeks and con- 
sider the wonders we have seen. 

We have crossed the longest river, the 
Mississippi; the largest state, Texas; and 
the widest plainin North America. Wehave 
passed over the greatest range of mountains 
in the United States, at an altitude of nearly 
a mile above the sea, and we have descended 
below the ocean level into what was once the 
bottom of a sea, 260 feet below the surface. 
We have passed from the cotton, rice, and 
sugar cane fields of Louisiana, through the 
regions where the cattle are on a thousand 
hills ; and crossed the dreary desert, to come 
out into the gloriously fruitful region of the 
orange groves, and the .rich palm-fringed 
tracts of Southern California. Truly we 
have seen wonderful things in our journey 
from the Crescent City to the Pacific Ocean. 











Junction of the Colorado and Gila Rivers. 
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A STUDY OF COWPER. 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


when he was but six years old, the 

hard experience of a boarding- 
school, and two years’ treatment by an ocu- 
list—this the boy Cowper endured before get- 
ting to Westminster School. At eighteen he 
went to live with a solicitor, and three years 
afterwards took chambers ; then came disap- 
pointment in love, and, at thirty-two, 
eighteen monthsin a madhouse. The subse- 
quent life with the Unwins had a brighter 
side, but this, too, must have proved dreary 
to other than a lone, stricken, helpless soul 
escaped from madness. Poverty meanwhile 
pressed in, and, what was worse, the person 
of the Rev. John Newton, ex-rake and slave- 
trader. Next and naturally came a second 
fit of madness, which in its turn gave way to 
drawing, carpentering, and gardening, to 
any employ that might take a frail, tremb- 
ling hypochondriac out of his miserable 
self. 

Such, in outline, was Cowper’s prepara- 
tion for the office of poet. Assuredly some- 
* thing should come of so severe a schooling ; 
and something good did come, though 
hardly at the first attempt. ‘‘ The Progress 
of Error,” ‘‘ Truth,’ ‘‘ Expostulation,” 
‘‘ Charity,” ‘‘ Hope,’’ ‘‘ Conversation,” ‘‘Re- 
tirement,’’—be the author of poems with 
such titles as these twice the genius Cowper 
was, we cannot hope for the immortal ac- 
cent. These were initiatory, as were the 
fifty years of suffering ; they must be passed 
before the deep spring of poesy could force a 
way up through the hard strata of sorrow 
and theology. Besides, a new influence, a 
smack of the world and the flesh, must come ; 
Lady Austen must appear before all was 
ready for the ‘‘ Task.” 

But before taking up the ‘‘ Task,” let us 
look a little closer into the singular constitu- 
tion and the forlorn fortunes of this gentle- 
man singer to the peasantry, of this gyved 
and shackled Newtonian whom Nature loved 
to free for a season, of this doomed madman 
of whom poesy was so fond that she held him 
from destruction and bade him be, at times, 
as sweet and sane as any of the sons of 


Si loss of a tender, beloved mother 


song. 


“‘T was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infix’d 
My panting side was charged, when I with- 

drew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by thearchers. In Hisside He bore, 
And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and heal’d and bade me 
live. 

Since then, with few associates, in remote 

And silent woods I wander, far from those 

My former partners of the peopled scene ; 

With few associates, and not wishing more.” 


We have here a religious recluse ; and this 
on mature deliberation, with the resolve to 
soremain. But why a recluse; because na- 
ture so intended? Not atall; there is no 
evidence to support an inborn tendency 
toward isolation ; furthermore, there is no 
evidence to prove a constitutional determina- 
tion for the apostleship of a narrow, ascetic 
theology. The critics of Cowper are prone 
to forget that he was as much a son of poesy 
as he was of his dear lost mortal mother ; or, 
if this be remembered, it is forgotten how 
delicate, how weak and brittle, are certain of 
the poetic fibers. It was Cowper’s misfor- 
tune to inherit ez masse the frailties of his 
highborn race, and to fall on a time and into 
a way of life so uncongenial as to be fatal to 
his peace and all but to his existence. It is 
hard enough for any child to lose a tender 
mother ; for this child it was a blight, a last- 
ing blight of his very being. And in her 
stead stood immediately the boarding-school ! 

Let us not pass lightly this early experi- 
euce; it taxed the child’s strength to the 
uttermost : 


‘I choose to conceal a particular recital of 
the many acts of barbarity with which he [a 
ruffian schoolfellow] made it his business con- 
tinually to persecute me. It will be sufficient 
to say that his savage treatment of me impressed 
such a dread of his figure upon my mind that I 
well remember being afraid to lift my eyes upon 
him higher than to his knees, and that I knew 
him better by his shoe-buckles than by any 
other part of his dress.” 

















Is not this a good start on the way to set- 
tled melancholy, to unintermittent misery, 
to madness? And the Temple was little bet- 
ter suited to the needs of the sensitive, de- 
pendent being whose chief happiness, in a 
life of three-score years and ten, was to be 
led, as a child, by a loving woman’s hand. 

The very thought of an office, the prospect 
of which would be transporting to the sons of 
poverty in general, was as depressing, as tor- 
turing, to him as the most horrid fate. 
Cowper was thirty-one years old when trying 
to prepare for the ‘‘Clerkship of the Jour- 
nals,”’ but he is the same trembling, fright- 
ened child that could not see above the 
bully’s shoe-buckles : 


“The feelings of a man, when he arrives at 
the place of execution, are, probably, much as 
mine were every timeI set my foot in the office, 
which was every day for more than half a year 
together.’’ 


Now, whether we term this sensitive con- 
dition mental or physical, matters not—for 
who can divide mind from body ?—but if 
we overlook the constitutional delicacy, the 
brittleness of the poetic fiber, the pre- 
disposition to heart-break, and attribute the 
abnormal condition to religion, which came 
afterwards and was accidental, we fall into 
error. ‘‘I was a stricken deer’’: this is the 
whole story. Hence we have the recluse; 
and as for the religious element, we may say, 
first, that affliction, that madness, finds its 
own way to relief; secondly, that time and 
circumstances set the present victim on the 
Newtonian course, and sustained him in it. 

It was natural enough for so pure and 
thoughtful a man to be religious, but the 
kind of religion and the despotism of it were 
not determined by nature but by circum- 
stances, by disorder of mind and body, and 
by the pressure of other influences equally 
beyond the victim’s control and equally for- 
eign, hostile, to his exquisitely sensitive 
temperament. ~ 

At fifty years, then, we find Cowper hurt 
beyond healing, all but lost in doleful the- 
ology, a refugee from the world of which he 
knew little, and that little horrible to recall, 
a child still, whose only hope was in the one 
power that can minister to children—woman’s 
affection. Good soul that ‘‘ Mary’’ was, 
Cowper’s stay, his earthly salvation, how 
the wound must have bled to reduce him, 
poet that he was born and man and scholar 
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that he had become despite endless dispar- 
agement, to the submission he portrays : 

“ As to amusements—I mean what the world 
calls such—we have none. The place, indeed, 
swarms with them; and cards and dancing are 
the professed business of almost all the gentle 
inhabitants of Huntingdon. We refuse to take 
part in them, or to be accessories to this way of 
murdering our time, and by so doing have ac- 
quired the name of Methodists. 

“Having told you how we do not spend 
our time, I will next say how we do. We 
breakfast commonly between eight and nine; 
till eleven we read either the Scripture or the 
sermons of some faithful preacher of those holy 
mysteries; at eleven we attend divine service, 
which is performed here twice every day ; and 
from twelve to three we separate, and amuse 
ourselves as we please. During that interval, I 
either read in my own apartment, or walk, or 
ride, or work in the garden. 

‘‘We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but, ifthe 
weather permits, adjourn to the garden, where, 
with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have generally 
the pleasure of religious conversation till tea- 
time. If it rains or is too windy for walking, 
weeither converse within doors or sing some 
hymns of Martin’s collection, and by the help 

of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord make up a tolera- 
ble concert, in which our hearts, I hope, are the 
best performers. 

‘* After tea we sally forth to walk in good ear- 
nest. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we 
generally travel about four miles before we 
see home again. When the days are short we 
make this excursion in the former part of the 
day, between church time and dinner. 

‘‘ At night we read and converse as before till 
supper, and commonly finish the evening either 
with hymns or a sermon, and last of all the 
family are called toprayers, I need not tell you 
that such a life as this is consistent with the ut- 
most cheerfulness; accordingly, we are all 
happy, and dwell together in unity as brethren.” 

This is pathetic indeed, but dweil for amo- 
ment on that most misplaced man at whose nod 
Cowper’s spirits rose and sank like willow 
sprays before a northeaster. The Rev. John 
Newton was, no doubt, a good antidote to the 
coarse immorality, the rough-and-tumble 
profligacy of his time, but think of such a 
master for the gentle child, the meek, 
trembling refugee, for Cowper! It is a won- 
der that he did not break, shatter intoa 
thousand pieces. Were the author of “‘The 
World before the Flood ’’ addressing an audi- 
ence of that remote period, he might be par- 
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doned one passage of his preface tothe Olney 
Hymns :— 

‘*To Newton the world owes Cowper, as Cow- 
per appears to the world. It is not presumed, 
that had the latter never fallen in with the 
former, he might not have broken out from in- 
glorious obscurity, in all the power of irrepress- 
ible genius,—but whatever other, or even higher, 
achievements he might have wrought, under 
different circumstances, those by which he will 
be forever known and honored and endeared, 
were all (directly or indirectly) called from his 
slumbering mind (oppressed by a burden more 
awful than Etna, and all its fires, on the breast 
of the giant Enceladus), by the awakening voice, 
the animating example, and the cordial com- 
panionship of Newton.” 


Let us instance a few lines of the ‘‘ animat- 
ing example’’ : 
‘*Such was the wicked murderer Cain, 
And such by nature still are we, 
Until by grace we’re born again, 
Malicious, blind, and proud as he, 
“*T would, but cannot sing, 
Guilt has untuned my voice, 
‘The serpent sin’s envenom’d sting 
Has poison’d all my joys.” 


Such ‘‘cordial companionship” as this 
might serve well, we say, the hardened 
wretches of Olney, a hundred and twenty 
years ago, but it was especially devoted to 
this softest of wretches, our poor, ruined 
poet, too innocent already. 

‘‘Cordial companion”? indeed! Cowper 
could not write him a letter that was not 
black as a thundercloud; he must shrink 
from disclosing to him the awful fact that he 
had been penning certain harmless lines to 
a sofa, a dozen of which are worth all the 
thousands inspired by the ‘‘animating ex- 
ample’’ and “ cordial companionship.” 

The time is at last ripe for change, the 
pent spring of poesy is about to burst through. 
The immediate impetus may be described in 
Cowper’s own words, both for the sake of the 
facts and for a specimen of perhaps the best 
letter-writing in the English language : 

‘Now therefore for the interruptions at which 
Ihinted. There came a lady into this country, 
by name and title Lady Austen, the widow of 
the late Sir Robert Austen. At first she lived 
with her sister, about a mile from Olney; but 
in afew weeks took lodgings at the vicarage 
here. Between the vicarage and the back ofour 
house are interposed our garden, an orchard, and 
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the garden belonging to the vicarage. She had 
lived much in France, was very sensible, and 
had infinite vivacity. She took a great liking 


to us, and wetoher. She had been used to a 
great deal of company, and we, fearing that she 
would find such atransition into silent retire- 
ment irksome, contrived to give her our agreea- 
ble company often. . 

‘*Becoming continually more and more inti 
mate, a practice obtained at length of our dining 
with each other alternately every day, Sundays 
excepted. In order to facilitate our communi- 
cation, we made doors in the two garden walls 
abovesaid, by which means we considerably 
shortened the way from one house to the other, 
and could meet when we pleased without enter- 
ing the town at all, a measure the rather expedi- 
ent, because in winter the town is abominably 
dirty, and she kept no carriage. On her first 
settlement in our neighborhood, I made it my 
particular business (for at that time I was not 
employed in writing, having published my first 
volume, and not begun my second) to pay my 
devoirs to her ladyship every morning at eleven. 
Customs very soon became laws.’’ 


‘*Sensible”’ indeed was ‘‘ Sister Anne,”’ 
and, whatever the world before the flood may 
think, we moderns must style her the 
“animating”’ spirit; for to her we owe not 
only the ‘‘Task’’ but the lines ‘‘On the 
Loss of the Royal George,” not to speak of 
‘The Diverting History of John Gilpin.”’ 

We have styled Cowper a born poet, though 
he failed to assert himself for a round half- 
century. ‘‘When I can find no other occu- 
pation,’’ he says, ‘‘ I think, and when I think, 
I am very apt to think in rhyme.”’ 

What may we cite as examples of Cowper’s 
thought in numbers or music? It weresafer 
to look for them the farthest possible from 
the Newtonian Methodism, say in the tran- 
quil presence of nature and in those simple 
homely scenes dear to a large, warm, home- 
loving heart ; and of this very sort are the 
choicer strains of the ‘‘Task.”’ If the “rural 
ease’’ is sometimes carried too far for practi- 
cality, there is no danger that the rushing 
world will absorb too much of it, nor is it to 
be feared that the protuberant “piety and 
virtue’’ will do any more harm than to inter. 
fere, now and then, as in the case of Words 
worth with the requirements of art. 


“Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 


That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 

















Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 


“ Come, evening, once again, season of peace, 
Return, sweet evening, and continue long! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step slow moving, while the night 

Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand em- 
ploy’d 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 

Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing aid, 

Like homely featured night, of clustering gems ; 

A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 

Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 

No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 

With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 

Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 

Or make me so.” 


Direct, easeful, chaste—Cowper’s best work 
isall this, and more; he had the foundation 
of common sense, without which the other 
gifts of song go for little or nothing. Given 
common sense together with spontaneity and 
taste, and genuine poetry is assured. Beyond 
these qualifications Cowper reveals both hu- 
mor—though humor, perhaps, may be an in- 
tegral part oftaste—and pathos, two essential 
forces seldom found separated. And having 
enumerated thus far, we have but to add im- 
agination, and we have the outfit for a poet of 
the first order. 

But it will not do to claim for Cowper great 
imaginative power, nor can we credit him 
with that certainty, that continuity of inspi- 
ration which stamps a master of the guild. 
We shall look to him in vain forthe sublime; 
furthermore, we shall find that if hecan move 
lightly and gracefully on levels not the high- 
est, hecan also plod there, and that right 
heavily. To transfer the figure from the feet 
to the hands, the fingers are naturally nimble, 
but suddenly on gothe Methodist mittens, 
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and we are in for a pull of theologic fum- 
bling. 

On his own statement Cowper had a poor 
memory, and one of the easiest things for him 
to forget was, that polemics is not poetry. 
He was too prone to ponderosity ; he could 
attack a sore toe with as much gravity as if 
he were storming the towers of Ilium : 


“*O may I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pampered appetite obscene) 
From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe 
Of libertine excess.” 


Again, it must be remembered that, with 
all his sincerity and regard for the poet’s 
office, Cowper was writing against time. A 
poet may tug away at lettuces and cauli- 
flowers and so on, long as he pleases, but un- 
less it be in a match against time, he will not 
compel the muse to toil with him forthe space 
of ninety-eight lines on that ‘prickly and 
green-coated gourd”? known vulgarly as the 
cucumber. 

Yes, Cowper was deficient in imagination, 
he had not the staying power, he lacked pas- 
sion, he confused rhyme with religion, and 
stuck the rough stalk of didacticism in the 
place of the light leaves and the beauteous, 
odorous blossoms of song ; he was narrow and 
priest-ridden, his heart—a pardonable failing-— 
could beat down his judgment, and lastly, 
poor soul ! he was the victim of even a worse 
tyrant than the curate of Olney,—a ‘“‘ trouble- 
some stomach ’’; and yet, all this admitted, 
on him rests largely the burden of English 
song for his century. While his subjection 
iu certain particulars is pitiful, his accuracy 
of sight and purity of report are his own ; here, 
indeed, he stands quite alone. 

He read with more or less attention the 
gifted prose writers that ushered in his era, 
read his contemporaries illustrious in fiction ; 
read the historians Robertson and Gibbon, 
and the half-dozen poets who sang with him 
and still make themselves heard while their 
fellows have dropped into silence,—he read 
these men, but owed them very little. Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Rousseau—we can hardly 
add a fourth to those exercising a direct in- 
fluence on the writings of this poet, who may 
be said emphatically to have set down only 
his own. Cowper took his matter first hand, 
nor was he an imitator in point of style. 

His blank verse, at its best, is free and 1u- 
cid, and he was no novice at the lyric, and, 
though the report was that of the pacific sort 
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of teamster, his Pegasus must now and then 
prick his ears at a ‘‘crack of the satiric 
thong.” 

Among the shorter pieces, ‘‘ On the Loss of 
the Royal George,’’ ‘‘ Boadicea,’’ ‘‘ The Shrub- 
bery,”’ not to go further, would add to the 
laurels of a poet of the first order. 


“THE SHRUBBERY.” 
**Oh, happy shades—to me unblest ! 
Friendly to peace, but not to me! 
How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart, that cannot rest, agree ! 


‘This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 
Those alders quivering to the breeze, 
Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine, 
And please, if anything could please. 
‘The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss-grown alley, musing slow ; 
They seek like me the secret shade, 
But not like me, to nourish woe ! 


‘Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste, 
Alike admonish not to roam ; 

These tell me of enjoyments past, 
And those of sorrows yet to come.” 


There is a finish here compared to which 
that of Goldsmith’s best work is a sort of 
slickness ; and there is no trace of the labor 
that shows equally with the beauty in a char- 
acterization ofthe lines of Gray. And what 
poet could ask for more propitious moods 
than those that inspired such passages as the 
opening of ‘‘The Pineapple and the Bee”’ 
and such a poem entire as ‘‘The Needless 
Alarm ’’? 

‘*The pineapples, in triple row, 

Were basking hot, and all in blow ; 
A bee of most discerning taste 
Perceived the fragrance as he pass’d, 
On eager wing the spoiler came, 

And searched for crannies in the frame, 
Urged his attempt on every side, 

To every pane his trunk applied ; 
But still in vain, the frame was tight, 
And only pervious to the light : 
Thus having wasted half the day, 

He trimm’d his flight another way.” 

The appetite sharpened with the taste of 
this, we cannot help adding an extract from 
“The Needless Alarm,’’ a kindred compo- 
sition where no ogling ugliness brushes in to 
frighten off the muse : 

“* Sheep grazed the field ; some with soft bosom 


press’d 
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The herb as soft, while nibbling stray’d the rest ; 

Nor noise was heard but of the hasty brook, 

Struggling, detain’d in many a petty nook. 

Allseem’d so peaceful, that, from them convey’d, 

To me their peace by kind contagion spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 

’Gan make his instrument of music speak, 

And from within the wood that crash was heard, 

Though not a hound from whom it burst ap- 
pear’d, 

The sheep recumbent and the sheep that grazed, 

All huddling into phalanx, stood and gazed, 

Admiring, terrified, the novel strain, 

Then coursed the field around, and coursed it 
round again, 

But recollecting, with a sudden thought, 

That flight in circles urged advanced them 
naught, 

They gather’d close around the old pit’s brink, 

And thought again—but knew not what to 
think.” 


These are choice specimens of art, worthy 
of the poet the first to revive the charming 
report of nature which dropped into silence 
with the magic numbers of Milton. The life 
of nature and the glow of the home hearth 
were so faithfully reflected from his soul that 
they shine to-day and will shine on as long as 
we remember the few abiding elements of 
strength and happiness. This child of sor- 
row was also the child of song, of jealous, un- 
forgetful poesy, and, fail where he may, his 
was the one success that is enough: though 
the voice is not of the strongest or of the very 
sweetest, his strains are mingled with the 
music of the years. 

We have said that Cowper wrote against 
time, but let it not be understood that he 
held the office of poet in light esteem. On 
the contrary, he regarded it with reverence, 
and gave to his art patient, intelligent study. 
What he says of Thomson’s verse and of his 
own, what he says of Pope, especially on his 
translation of Homer, what he says of poetry 
in general,—evidences a mind well qualified 
to speak. If he could not hold upto his ideal, 
neither could Wordsworth, neither could 
other greater bards than he. Whatever his 
performance, he had a just notion of what 
should be.’ ‘‘ Perspicuity,’’ he says, “‘is 
more than half the battle. A meaning that 
does not stare you in the face is as bad as no 
meaning.’’ Pithy observations of this prac- 
tical sort are common with him. 

We are wont to speak of Cowper as poet 
only. We cannot do this without a lively 

















sense of his imperfection ; but there is a réle 
in which we may recall him with unabating 
wonderment at his perfection. The letters— 
who has surpassed them, who has equaled 


them? ‘‘ Weare now quiet as dormice in a 
hollow tree’’; ‘‘ Harrold, who is subtle as a 
dozen foxes’’; ‘‘ Many an ugly bundle can 


find a husband in such a place as Olney, 
while Venus herself would shine there un- 
noticed’’; ‘‘An almost general cessation of 
egg-laying among the hens has made it im- 
possible for Mrs. Unwin to enterprise a 
cake’’ ;—like felicitous expressions recur to 
us, parts of an artistic whole, the framework 
and details of which are at the very top of 
literary cunning. Southey is right, Cowper 
is the champion correspondent : 


‘*T0 LADY HESKETH.” 
“Olney, Feb. 9, 1786. 
‘* My dearest Cousin, 

e « « . . And now, my dear, let me tell 
you once more, that your kindness in promising 
us a visit has charmed us both. I shall see you 
again. I shall hear your voice. We shall take 
walks together. I will show you my prospects, 
the hovel, the alcove, the Ouse and its banks, 
everything that I have described. I anticipate 
the pleasure of those days not very far distant, 
and feel a part of it at this moment. 

“Talk notofaninn! Mention it not for your 
life! We have never had so many visitors but 
we could easily accommodate them all, though 
we have received Unwin, and his wife, and his 
sister, and hisson, all at once. 

‘My dear, I will not let you come till the end 
of May or the beginning of June, because before 
that time my greenhouse will not be ready to 
receive us, and it is the only pleasant room be- 
longing tous. When the plants go out, we go 
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in. I line it with mats, and spread the floor 
with mats; and there you shall sit with a bed of 
mignonette at your side, and a hedge of honey- 
suckles, roses, and jasmine ; and I will make you 


a bouquet of myrtle every day. Sooner than the 
time I mention the country will not be in com- 
plete beauty. 


** And I will tell you what you shall find at 
your first entrance. /mprimis, as soon as you 
have entered the vestibule, if you cast a look on 
either side of you, you shall see on the right 
handa box of mymaking. It isthe box in which 
have been lodged all my hares, and in which 
lodges Puss at present ; but he, poor fellow, is 
worn out with age, and promises to die before 
you can see him. On the right hand stands a 
cupboard, the work of the same author ; it was 
once a dove cage, but I transformed it. Oppo- 
site to you stands a table, which I also made: 
but a merciless servant having scrubbed it until 
it became paralytic, it serves no purpose now 
but of ornament; and all my clean shoes stand 
under it. Onthe left hand, at the further end of 
this superb vestibule, you will find the door of the 
parlor, into which I will conduct you, and where 
I will introduce you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we 
should meet her before, and where we will be as 
happy as the day is long. Order yourself, my 
cousin, tothe Swan at Newport, and there you 
shall find me ready to conduct you to Olney. 

‘““My dear, I have told Homer what you 
say about casks and urns and have asked 
him whether he is sure that it is a cask in 
which Jupiter keeps his wine. He swears that 
it isa cask, and that it will never be anything 
better than a cask to eternity. So if the god is 
content with it, we must ever wonder at his’ 
taste, and be so too. 

“‘ Adieu! my dearest, dearest cousin, 
“ W. Cc” 


HAY FEVER AS AN IDIOSYNCRASY. 
BY J. M. COOPER, M.D. 


DISEASE that is known to attack, in 

A its yearly cycle, as many as a quar- 

ter million citizens of this country, 

and showing a decided tendency at least to 

keep pace with the increase of population, is 

certainly possessed of sufficient importance 
to interest the general reader. 

Hay fever, the name by which this singular 
malady is generally known in the United 
States, although looked upon as a new dis- 
ease and but recently even admitted toa 





place in the text-books on general medical 
practice, is possessed of more titles than 
many of its predecessors: that have been 
known for hundreds of years. 

The basis of nomenclature is quite varied, 
being dependent upon the time of year, the 
prominent symptoms, the pathology and the 
supposed cause, relating to the ailment. It 
is necessary only to mention that hay fever, 
hay asthma, rose cold, pollen catarrh, peach 
cold, and summer catarrh, a few of the names 
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by which this disease is recognized, are syn- 
onymous terms, without allusion to as many 
more, of a technical character, which the spe- 
cialists seem in duty bound to add when 
writing upon this subject. 

This disease is really not as recent an in- 

truder upon the peace of mankind as is gen- 
erally supposed. As early as 1819, Bostock, 
a London physician, himself a sufferer from 
a “‘ periodical affection of the eyes and chest,”’ 
gave the first detailed account of hay fever. 
Since his time numerous writers, as Gordon 
in 1829, Elliotson in 1831, Cazenave in 1837, 
Swell in 1852, Drake in 1854, Laforgue in 
1859, Phoebus in 1862, and Helmholtz in 1869, 
mostly European observers, have given ac- 
counts of well-marked, but usually single 
cases, occurring in each individual practice. 
In 1872, however, the first work of any extent 
on the subject was published by an American 
physician, Dr. Wyman, a lecturer at Har- 
vard, ‘ 
He clearly defines the two (summer and 
autumn) forms of hay fever, the former cor- 
responding to our so-called rose cold, which 
occurs in May and June. 

In 1873 Dr. Blackley, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, produced a book that is pronounced by 
the late Dr. Mackenzie of London a model of 
scientific investigation. ‘‘ By amost ingen- 
ious and carefully conducted series of experi- 
ments he proved that, in his own person at 
least, the pollen of grasses and flowers was 
the sole cause of hay fever, and that in the 
case of two other patients, the severity of the 
disease bore a direct relation to the amount 
of pollen in the air. His subsequent ob- 
servations make it extremely probable, in- 
deed almost certain, that though transient 
irritation of the mucous membrane may occa- 
sionally be caused by simple dust, pollen is 
in fact the true materies morbi of summer 
catarrh.”’ 

In 1876 the late Dr. Beard, of New York, 
gave to the world a carefully prepared report 
ofalarge number of hay fever cases. The 
result of his investigations led him to an- 
nounce that ‘‘a large proportion of the suf- 
ferers are of nervous temperament, and that 


nerve tonics are of considerable value in the 


treatment of the affection.’’ Sincethen, how- 
ever, with the increase in number of cases 
and better facilities for observation, the ex- 
ceptions found to this rule are quite nu- 
merous. 

In 1877 an important essay was read before 


the State Medical Society of New Jersey by 
Dr. Marsh, in which were evolved interesting 
comparisons between effects of poison ivy on 
the skin and pollen on the mucous membrane. 
The similar toxical effects of those agentsare 
deserving of wider comment from the medical 
profession than they have thus far received, 
by way of demonstrating that the so-called 
idiosyncrasy is just as mysterious in the ac- 
tion of the former as of the latter. 

Within the last ten years such has been 
the importance accredited to this ailment, 
that the result has been an increased number 
of monographs on the subject, from the pens 
of earnest scientific investigators, and from 
those we discover a unity of opinion as to 
the cause, at least, of hay fever. It is now 
generally conceded by all leading specialists 
in Europe and America that the annual re- 
currence of hay fever is the inevitable se- 
quence of three factors, when acting in con- 
junction: First, the external agent, which 
acts as the irritant or exciting cause, as the 
pollen from certain plants and flowers ; sec- 
ond, a constitutional susceptibility on the 
part of the patient, and referred chiefly tothe 
nervous system ; and iast, the local condition 
consisting of an abnormal, or at least a hyper- 
sensitive state of the nasal passages. These 
naturally suggest as many different modes of 
treatment, if, as is now the opinion, the re- 
moval of any one factor will eradicate the dis- 
ease. Hence we find such measures for re- 
lief recommended as the relative importance 
of these three agencies appears to the mind 
of the medical adviser. 

By some, we have suggested as all im- 
portant, the removal of the sufferers to some 
region supposed to be free from the irritant, 
as mid-ocean, ora high altitude upon some 
mountain. Others recommend a long- 
continued and liberal use of tonics, directed 
to the nervous system, as a hopeful method 
of procedure, while those whose practice has 
brought the disease more closely within their 
observation, consider the local conditions, 
within the nose, as most worthy of attention. 

Let us inquire into the comparative merits 
of these different plans of treatment from a 
practical standpoint. Of the vast number of 
people who are annually tortured by the sure 
and never-failing onset of this strange dis- 
ease, only a very small proportion, a few 
hundred at most, find it convenient to absent 
themselves from home and business for six 
weeks every year, even should the hay fever 
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resorts insure immunity from the disease, 
which, unfortunately, they often fail to do. 
At any rate, a remedy available only toa 
favored few is virtually equal to no remedy 
at all, and hence cannot be accepted as satis- 
factory. 

On the other hand the constitutional treat- 
ment, while within the reach of all, has been 
solong and so faithfully tried, only to end 
in failure, that itis now seldom relied upon 
independent of other means. ‘The day of the 
true specific in this, as in other diseases, has 
not as yet dawned upon us. Atthe same 
time it is always admitted that when a tonic 
is needed it should be used, when we are 
positive that the hay fever patient is debili- 
tated, or can be classed with the nervous and 
excitable. If this could always be estab- 
lished, the dealing with cause and treatment 
would be at once materially simplified. 
While in this class of patients we find the 
nerve centers disturbed, it is generally after 
the disease has made its appearance, when 
allsuch symptoms should be looked upon 
rather as results than as predisposing 
causes. 

We now have considered, briefly, two of the 
three factors claimed as causes of hay fever, 
and thus far have met with little encourages 
ment in our search for satisfactory relief. The 
one remaining has received, of late, the 
chief attention of specialists in this line of 
medical practice. Local treatment now 
promises the only hope for relief, not only 
because the nose is the vestibule through 
which enters the external irritant, but be- 
cause itin itself takes on a severe form of 
congestion, which, for the time, causes the 
greater part of the suffering, and which by 
many people is supposed really to constitute 
the disease. This, however, to a great ex- 
tent is delusive, as the turgescent state of the 
mucous membrane, causing the great dis- 
comfort, is only the exercise of a natural 
function belonging to these parts. When 
disturbed by an irritant certain tissues within 
the nose are erectile in their nature and con- 
sequently quite sensitive to all external in- 
fluences, but when the source of irritation is 
removed, or ceases to exist, we find the nasal 
passages assuming their ordinary condition, 
and upon examination no evidence of disease 
can be found. 

Of course this does not explain why some 
are affected to a greater degree than others 
by the same medium, and some in fact not at 
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all affected, nor can it be accounted for, ex- 
cept as an idiosyncrasy, and which, in reality, 
is no explanation at all. 

Nor is the assertion here made that hay 
fever subjects ever have permanent nasal 
diseases. On the contrary, they often are, as 
other mortals, so afflicted, dut not because 
they have hay fever; and again, while all 
such should, at the proper time, be treated for 
their local ailments, this will give them no 
guarantee that they will thereby be cured of 
hay fever: 

The local treatment for hay fever is both 
palliative and radical. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the former has proven the most satis- 
factory, because it at least relieves, if it does 
not cure, while the latter fails, in many 
cases, to do either. Those advocating severe 
radical means, as cauterizing the mucous 
lining of the nose, assume at once that a dis- 
eased nose is the only condition worth not- 
ing, which view is certainly not sustained by 
facts thus far revealed, as other mucous sur- 
faces are known to be severely affected by the 
hay fever irritant. The eyes, for example, 
are continuously inflamed, in the majority of 
cases, during the entire siege of hay fever, 
causing much pain and annoyance. Then 
why blame the nose for all the mischief? 

As before remarked, when unhealthy con- 
ditions are known to exist, radical treatment 
should be instituted. This rule applies to 
the general as well as the local status, and 
the proper time to pursue either is between, 
not during, hay fever seasons. The truth is 
that, in the great majority of instances, the 
hay fever victim is just as healthy as man- 
kind in general, with the exception of this 
odd idiosyncrasy manifesting itself with won- 
derful regularity at certain seasons of the 
year. Hence, in my opinion, we should re- 
duce the cause of hay fever to two factors: 
first, the idiosyncrasy; and second, the 
irritant. 

The latter from its well-known promptness 
as to date of recurrence is, beyond doubt, 
a product of the vegetable world. At the 
same time our investigations have convinced 
us that there must be some specific poison 
that accompanies the pollen in its annual 
passage through the air. This may be of an 
animal living principle, as infusory ani- 
malcules, which are known to accompany all 
vegetation, as everything in nature seems to 
have its own peculiar parasite. Or, what is 
just as probable,the poison is a peculiar acrid 
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substance similar to that found in the poison 
ivy. Ifthis were not the case, pollen would 
simply act as any other foreign substance 
floating in the atmosphere, as dust or minute 
particles of substances derived from the ani- 
mal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, and 
which are constantly being inhaled to a 
greater or lesser extent by every one, en- 
tirely unnoticed by those in possession of or- 
dinary health. The treatment thus indicated 
has been successfully used for the past three 
seasons, ina large number of cases. Itis 
only the modern antiseptic treatment pure 
and simple,so that when the proper materials 
are faithfully applied, it bids fair to answer 
all the purposes of a cure for this distressing 
complaint. 

As to the idiosyncrasy : that isnot so easy 
of elucidation. In fact, why a certain few of 
the human race have idiosyncrasies, has 
never been explained; we only know that 
such things, along with other phenomena, 
occur in nature occasionally, and play a very 
important part in human experience, For 
instance, many cases can be cited, when to 
partake of a diet of shellfish is soon to be 
followed by a full crop of nettle rash ; also, 
the inevitable result of contact with the 
smallest portion of poison ivy in others. 

These things are familiar to everybody, and 
yet no one has ever dreamed of undergoing a 
course of treatment for the cure of the idio- 
syncrasy, as this condition is believed to be 
an undefinable something not susceptible of 
acure. As well might we think of modify- 


ing our natural temperaments or exchanging 
the color of our eyes as fancy might dictate. 

This brings us to the final summing up of 
the whole matter. All trustworthy state- 
ments on the subject and rational investiga- 
tions thus far recorded fail to direct us toa 
plan of treatment promising a permanent 
cure. As weare dealing with a disease of a 
transitory nature, this is not so dishearten- 
ing as might at first appear. If, as is now 
the rule, suffering and inconvenience at its 
worst is limited to six out of the fifty-two 
weeks of the year, the problem is practi- 
cally solved when, by some means, the sea- 
son bringing the expected malady can be 
passed in comparative comfort. This, from 
what I have seen in many hay fever cases oc- 
curring in a medical practice of a quarter ofa 
century, and the consequent efforts on my 
part for their relief, have led me to believe 
that a well-directed and faithfully prosecuted 
plan of local treatment, when the proper 
means are used, will ameliorate the worst 
case of hay fever. 

The reference is here made to the palliative 
treatment only, as all hopes of finding a rad- 
ical permanent cure, up to the present time 
seem futile. However, if by the use of local 
remedies relief can be obtained until the sea- 
son passes, it virtually amounts to the same 
as a radical cure, for the hay fever subject is 
thereby enabled to meet all duties pertaining 
to business and social life, and to continuein 
the enjoyment of home comforts during the 
most beautiful season of the year. 


THE NATIONAL GAME. 
BY JOHN H. MANDIGO. 


dulged in by the lovers of outdoor 
sports in this great country, baseball 
easily takes the lead ; and because of its ac- 
ceptance by the mass of our population has 
been justly termed the national game of 
America. It is, in fact, the one great sport 
of the day for participants and onlookers 
alike ; and the statement is fully borne out 
by the appearance at professional and ama- 
teur contests throughout these United States 
of tens of thousands of spectators. 
Just how the game of baseball originated is 
not clear, although several authorities have 


QC’ the many games and pastimes in- 


spent a considerable amount of time in at- 
tempting to truly reveal the much disputed 
origin. Probably among the games of ‘‘ ye 
olden time’’ the one to which baseball bears 
the greatest semblance is the English game 
of rounders, which in the early history of 
this country was played under different 
names. 

The first aggregation of players with the 
bat and sphere to branch forth as a real base- 
ball club was the famous Cincinnati Red 
Stockings, of which the present Cincinnati 
League Club is a direct outshoot. The Red 
Stockings played amateur ball for about ten 

















years prior to 1868. About this time the pro- 
fessional ball player made his appearance. 
The Professional Association was organized, 
and for three years championship games were 
played under its supervision. Not until 1874 
was the baseball game of to-day developed. 
Then the National League was organized. In 
the formation of this great baseball body the 
intention was clearly set forth to make it the 
greatest and most perfect organization of its 
kind in the world. 

For years it has been the aim of the man- 
agers to employ only gentlemanly players ; 
and especially to work 
against any effort which 
might be made in favor 
of Sunday playing by 
League clubs. In this 
they were successful until 
the present season, when 
dissensions among the 
players resulting in the 
disruption of clubs caused 
the consolidation with the 
American Association. In 
order that harmony should 
exist between the clubs of 
the new organization, the 
old National League man- 
agers were forced to con- 
sent to Sunday games, thus 
breaking a time-honored 
principle. At first it was 
thought that only the for- 
mer American Association 
clubs, which had become 
members of the League 
through consolidation, 
would play on Sunday ; 
but after noting the im- 
mense crowds which have been in attendance 
at these Sunday contests in the west, even the 
straight-laced League clubs have been hun- 
grily considering the idea ; and they are one 
by one yielding to the argument that Sunday 
ball playing is profitable. It has always 
been claimed that without Sunday games the 
clubs in St. Louis, Louisville, and Cincin- 
nati could not live. It is certain that the at- 
tendance during week-day games in these 
cities is exceedingly light, while at the Sun- 
day games the number of spectators has been 
as high as 20,000. Regarding Sunday base- 
ball, a well-known National League umpire 
says: 
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‘It was a mistake to permit Sunday ball— 
from a business standpoint if nothing else. 
There is not a dollar made by reason of Sun- 
day games. The attendance on Sunday 
comes off the week-day crowds, so that in the 
end the business would be just as good if the 
Sunday games were abolished. I want to 
say right here that I will neverumpire a Sun- 
day game. Six days in the week areenough 
for me, and if they must play Sunday ball, 
they will have to do without me, for I would 
not umpire a Sunday game for $10,000.” 

When the Brooklyn Club played on the 
Sabbath at Ridgewood, it 
was observed that the bet- 
ter class of spectators 
stopped going to the week- 
day games as soon as the 
club played on Sunday, 
and it is very doubtful 
whether the club made as 
much by their Sunday ex- 
periment as they would 
have made had it never 
been tried. 

So rapid has been the 
growth of baseball that to- 
day it is a business, run 
on the most approved busi- 
ness principles. Compara- 
tively few of the many 
thousand persons who 
daily witness the great 
ball teams at work on the 
diamonds have any idea of 
the amount of money in- 
vested in getting thecream 
of the baseball profession 
together. The salaries of 
players go toward making 
up the principal outlay, although the money 
expended for traveling expenses and laying 
out grounds are noinconsiderableitems. Such 
clubs as the New Yorks and Bostons neces- 
sitate an annual outlay in salaries of some 
$60,000. Men like Ewing, Tiernan, Welch, 
Kelly, and Clarkson, stars of regal magnitude, 
demand and get anywhere from $3,500 to 
$5,000 for a season’s work. Besides paying 
to Clarkson and Kelly $5,000 apiece as salary 
the Boston Club paid the Chicago Club 
$20,000 ; or $10,000 a man for his release. 
This is the largest sum ever paid for a ball 
player. Of the many other large offers 
made for players are $7,500 for Glasscock, 
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$5,000 for Denny, and $4,000 for Dunlap. 
Large offers of this sort for desirable players 
formed one of the evils in baseball. Not 
more than one half the clubs could afford to 
pay such prices for players, and as a con- 
sequence the present consolidation of base- 
ball interests was undertaken. 

During 1889, when at least two clubs, New 
York and Boston, took in at the gate some- 
thing like $100,000, the players who had 
been getting more than one half of this great 
amount cast their eyes about them for a way 
to increase their already magnificent in- 
comes. For several years prior to 1889 there 
had existed among the players of the Na- 
tional League, a society known as the Broth- 
erhood of Professional Baseball Players, for 
the alleged purpose of gaining mutual bene- 
fits. However true this may have been, this 
same Brotherhood was used as a basis forthe 
organization of what was - known in 1890 as 
the Players’ League—a bitter rival of both 
the National League and the American Asso- 
ciation. The latter organization did not 
suffer to any great extent by the breaking 
away of players because, as stated, only 
National League men were members of the 
Brotherhood. The rivalry between the Na- 
tional and Players’ Leagues was very intense 
during 1890, as the latter organization placed 
opposition clubs in all but one or two of the 
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cities in which National League clubs were 
located. At the close of the season of 1890 
both sides in the great fight, weary of the 
financial outlay required to carry it on, agreed 
to consolidate. 

Shortly after this the American Association 
declared war upon the National League. 
This second baseball war was carried on 
during the season of 1891, and at its close, 
after much hard work on both sides, a new 
consolidation was effected—the organization 
at present known as the National Leagueand 
American Association. There is now no op- 
position to this big league, and the war,orig- 
inally commenced by the baseball players, 
is quite likely to prove a boomerang. 

In the two years during which the great 
baseball war was waged the clubs on both 
sides expended immense sums of money, not 
only by increasing salaries, but also by pay- 
ing players to desert from their opponents. 
Two years of this form of amusement made 
big holes in the treasuries of the various 
clubs. Now they will attempt to regain the 
money lost. In the first place it is the inten- 
tion to cut down salaries. This has not been 
done to any extent as yet, as the players 

were all under contract when the war came to 
anend. However, another season will see 
the star ball player working for about one 
half the salary he now receives. 

Among the players on the ball field to-day 
who receive the best salaries are William 
Ewing, $5,000; Amos Rusie, $4,500; M. J. 
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Kelly, $5,000 ; and John Clarkson, $4,000. A 
number of other players receive very nearly 
like amounts for the season’s work. 

Many times has the question been asked, 
““Who isthe best basebali player?” The 
question looks like an easy one, but although 





Right-handed batsman. 


asked many thousand times during the base- 
ball season it has never yet been satisfactorily 
answered, and the chances are that it never 
will be for the reason that a ‘‘ best ball player”’ 
is an impossibility. It is universally ac- 
knowledged that in every sport but baseball 
there is some one man who is superior to his 
fellows. In baseball this cannot very well 
be, for in a ball team there are nine different 
positions, so that to be the ‘‘ best’ player a 
man must be able both to pitch and catch ef- 
fectively, and at the same time be able to play 
every other position with reasonable clever- 
ness. 

A year ago the writer spent several weeks 
in interviewing ball players on this sub- 
ject. The result of the interviews shows 
that of all the men who spent their time on 
the diamond William Ewing of the New York 
Club came nearest to being the perfect ball 
player. He was then considered the best 
catcher on the field, and in addition he could 
pitch a winning game for his club; or if oc- 
casion required he could play fairly wellat any 
position in either the out or the in field; not 
so well, perhaps, as the men who make it their 
business to play certain positions, but well 
enough to please even an unfriendly critic. 
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Since his arm became as of glass, Ewing is 
no longer the star player he was in days gone 
by. It must be said, however, that up to the 
present time no onecan lay just claim to the 
place once held by the redoubtable ‘‘ Buck.” 

Foremost among the great ball players of 
to-day stands Captain Anson of the Chicago 
team. Anson’s days as a ball player are 
about over, and it will be many days before 
we shall again see so great a general in base- 
ball. Anson has a fair reputation as an all- 
around player. His success is almost en- 
tirely accredited to his clear-headedness. He 
has often said that it required nine men to 
play a game but that they required a general 
to direct them. The Chicago captain has 
shown this to be so, for he can tell just what 
every player on his team can do, and he ex- 
pects him todo it. Anson has no stars play- 
ing for him, he does not want any; but he 
can win a game just as readily as though he 
had the most brilliant collection of satellites 
in the land. 

The great interest in baseball this season is 
naturally centered in the National League 
championship race.. The contesting clubs 
represent six cities in the West, and six in 
the East, as follows: 


East. West. 
Boston, Chicago, 
New York, Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Washington, Louisville, 
Baltimore. Pittsburg. 
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Viewing the situation at the present time 
it looks as though Boston has the strongest 
team, with Brooklyn, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia close behind. The manner in which 
the National League championship is to be 
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decided this season differs materially from 
that in which decisions have been arrived at 
in past seasons. The present series of games 
has been named the First Division of the 
Championship Season. The opening game 
of this division was played on April 12, and 
the series will end with the last game on July 
13. TheSecond Division of the Champion- 
ship Season will begin on July 15, and end 
October 15. Should one club secure first 
place or a greater percentage of games won 
in both divisions that club will be the cham- 
pion ball club of the world ; but if the two di- 
visions are each won by a different club then 
a series of games will be arranged between 
them for the championship of the world. 

Although this arrangement does not meet 
with general approval, still it is hoped by the 
club managers that it will add tothe uncertain- 
ties of the game and thus increase the attend- 
ance, for it has usually been the case in pre- 
vious championships that someoneclub would 
secure the lead early in the season, and retain 
ittotheend. Thus the interest in the race 
would be diminished and in consequence the 
attendance would fall off. 


Next to the National League in point of 
strength come the Eastern and Western 
Leagues, the former made up of cities princi- 
pally in New York and the New England 
states, and consisting of twelve clubs. The 
Western League has alike number of clubs 
scattered throughout the western cities as far 
away as Omaha. It was the Eastern League 
which first adopted the two division cham- 
pionship or double season schedule ; and so 
great a success did it prove last season that it 
has since been adopted by all recognized 
Leagues. 

Among the men who have been the most 
successful in baseball are A. G. Spalding and 
A. J. Reach. They represent thousands of 
dollars gained by business acumen and in- 
dustry. And their investments in baseball 
were made on the same basis as any other 
commercial understanding. A few years ago 
Mr, Spalding, now an extensive dealer in 
baseball and other sporting goods and part 
owner of the Chicago Nine, was a member of 
that club. He realized with rare foresight 
that baseball as a sport had lasting qualities 
for popular favor. He husbanded the money 
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he received from his connection with the 
game as a player, and established a store in 
Chicago devoted to the sale of baseball goods. 
With the means thus acquired he took con- 
trol of the Chicago Nine, and afterwards be- 
came founder of the League. He has ac- 
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Sliding to base: Safe! 
quired a large fortune from this connection, 
his profits reaching, it is said, the sum of 
$75,000 perannum. Another source of large 
income is the ball used by the League, and is 
manufactured by Mr. Spalding. 

A. J. Reach, the former president of the 
Philadelphia Club, a few years ago wasan ac- 
tive and enthusiastic patron of and a partici- 
pator in the national game. He was consid- 
ered an excellent player in almost any po- 
sition on the field. His ambition soared 
above the financial confines of a salaried 
player and he invented a ball, which he duly 
patented. It was recognized asa good article 
and found great favor. With the money de- 
rived from its sale he developed into an influ- 
ential capitalist in baseball matters. His in- 
come yearly is said to be about $60,000. 

The professional game of baseball has been 
the means of giving a large number of men 
healthy employment ; it is fixed employment, 
too. Take the National League with its 
Each club must employ on an 
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average fifteen men ; or a total of one hundred 
and eighty for the twelveclubs. This does not 
include manager, grouad-keeper, ticket sell- 
ers, score-card boys, and other employees, 
an enumeration of whom would bring the 
number employed by each club to twenty- 
five, thus making a grand total of three hun- 
dred for the whole organization. Then there 
are the Eastern and Western Leagues with 
about five hundred men alltold. From these 
figures it will be seen that not only is the 
game of ball an exciting sport, but it serves 
to give several hundred men a living. 

One of the most important excuses put for- 
ward in favor of a high salary for the ball 
player is that the average life of the ball 
player on the field has been figured down to 
about ten years. This statement must not 
be considered to mean that all ball players 
play for ten years, andthen retire. By tak- 
ing care of himself and if his health remain 
with him, there is no reason why a player 
should not last for fifteen years, or for even a 
longer lease. Few men, however, last longer 
than fifteen years. Such men as Captain An- 
son, James O’Rourke, and old Jim White are 
monuments of well-kept ball players. 
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IN THE SNAKE 


Part II. 


JACKSON’S HOLE AND THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK. 


F there ever was a paradise on earth for 
] horse thieves, Jackson’s Hole, a part of 
the Snake River Valley, was the place. 
It is not so many years, less than ten in fact, 
since the plains of Idaho and Montana were 
dotted over with roaming herds of cattle and 
troopsof horses. Around and among these 
herds, like coyotes, lurked the horseand cattle 
thieves, the ‘‘rustlers’’ of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. When their opportunity came 
the rustlers rounded up ‘‘a bunch’’—not 
two, or three, or a dozen animals, but scores 
and even hundreds of cattle or horses or both— 
and away they went in a race so wild that 
more than one reckless spirit entered in for 
the sake of the excitement more than for the 
love of unlawful gain. It was a race in 
which the prize, if won, would include all the 
delights to be purchased in a frontier town, 
but death followed on the trail and not in- 
frequently headed off the flying thieves. 

The route taken by the thieves led straight 
to the forks of the Snake River in Idaho. It 
was a plains route broken only by lava beds, 
and the hurrying thieves scarce stopped to 
eat till they saw the poplars that line the 
river and its tributaries. Nor did they tarry 
then. Fording it as best they could they 
rushed on to the banks of the Teton branch 
and drove up along its tumbling waters 
till beyond the shadow of the Grand Teton 
in the Teton range. There at the very 
head of the valley called Teton Basin they 
found a roaring brook, called Trail Creek, 
emerging from a thicket of poplars at the 
mouth of adeepcanyon. Still desperate with 
fear, the thieves plunged into the canyon by 
a narrow trail to arrive twelve miles up on the 
crest of a ridge nine thousand feet above the 
sea and so narrow that three wagons in line 
would hang over both sides. 

From among the tall and somber pines that 
grew on this crest they looked down on a 
smiling valley, three thousand feet below 
them, and with wild whoops and yells of ex- 
ultation they -hurled themselves and their 
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stolen herd down the precipitous trail. Un- 
til this moment they had felt about their 
necks the halters of the avenging ranchmen. 
Now they were safe, for no sheriff nor any 
other man ever in those days entered Jack- 
son’s Hole to execute the mandates ofjustice, 
and the route thence to a market at Rawlins 
or Laramie was through the gorges and can- 
yons of the Rockies where only might was 
law. 

A look at the map of Idaho and Wyoming 
shows that the Snake River forks near Crater 
Butte in Bingham County, Idaho. One fork 
comes from the northeast and rises in Henry’s 
Lake, a pleasant body of water noted for its 
wild fowl, in the extreme north end of the 
county. The south and larger fork comes to 
the butte from the southeast in Idaho, but 
beyond the Wyoming line it comes down from 
the north well-nigh parallel with the state 
line. Following up the route one sees that af- 
ter rounding Mt. Baird by way of the Grand 
Canyon there is a narrow valley along the east 
side of the Teton Range. It is watered by 
numerous streams and at the head lie Jack- 
son’s, Leigh’s, and Jenney’s Lakes. It is this 
valley, sixty miles long and from ten to fif- 
teen wide, that is known to the people far 
and wide beyond the Rocky Mountains as 
Jackson’s Hole, the horse thieves’ paradise. 

Following up the map still further one finds 
what is called the Lake Fork of Snake River, 
emptying into Jackson’s Lake, and that this 
fork finds its source at last in Shoshone Lake 
in the southwestern part of the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

In the year 1872 Congress set aside ‘for 
the pleasure and enjoyment of the people”’a 
tract of land sixty-five miles long, east and 
west, by fifty-five miles north and south. It 
cut out the extreme northwest corner of Wy- 
oming anda narrow strip in both Montana 
andIdaho. Theoutline of the park is marked 
on all recent maps of Wyoming. This ac- 
tion was encouraged by travelers and explor- 
ers who had ventured into the region and 
found there natural wonders which cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere in the world. Space 
is scarce available here to enumerate, much 
less to describe these wonders, the geysers 
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that spout foaming water hundreds of feet in 
air ; mountains of sulphur and of glass; the 
hot and mud springs of wondrous colors ; the 
lakes, the waterfalls, the gorges; the trees 
turned to stone ; the wild animals of varieties 
soon to become extinct elsewhere within 
reach of tourists. The explorers found the 
valleys there so high above the sea as to be 
unfit for agriculture ; they found them ad- 
mirably adapted fora game preserve; they 
found the atmosphere tonic and bracing. 

In setting it apart congressmen builded 
better than some of them knew. The park 
has since been enlarged until now it reaches 
down to a point about a mile anda half north 
of Jackson’s Lake. Within its limits origi- 
nate two river systems which for the purposes 
of commerce and agriculture are of the ut- 
most importance to the people of the whole 
nation. The one is the Snake-Columbia river 
system, the other the Yellowstone-Missouri- 
Mississippi system. _ On the side of a moun- 
tain in the extreme southeast corner of the 
park isa spring, the brook from which is called 
Two Oceans Creek. Reaching a ridge some 
distance below the spring the waters of Two 
Oceans Creek divide, a part becoming Pacific 
Creek, which flows by the way of Snake River 
to the Pacific Ocean, while the other part, At- 
lantic Creek, reaches the Yellowstone and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The mountains within the 
park are tree covered. So long as these trees 
are preserved to shade the snows of winter 
and gradually give forth their floods during 
the summer months, the waters of neither the 
Yellowstone nor the Snake can fail altogether. 
As a fountain head for these streams the com- 
mercial value of the Yellowstone Park is be- 
yond computation, but in saying this I would 
by no means compare the commercial value 
of the park with its value as an educator of 
the people, any more than I would compare 
aman’s wealth with his culture, in estima- 
ting his qualities as a companion. 

When will people learn that the destroying 
ofa tree anywhere is a public calamity, no 
matter what the private gain? When, learn- 
ing this, will they act on their knowledge? 
The stories told of assaults on these trees of 
the Yellowstone Park are almost beyond be- 
lief to one who has not been on the ground. 
A railroad stops just short of the north line 
of the park, and others have been projected 
which have the park fora terminus. These 
companies are not content with reaching the 
borders of the park ; in their greed they must 
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grasp the park itself, must run their lines 
through it, cutting the timber from along the 
route for ties, trestles, bridges, and stations, 
and, what is a thousand times worse, firing, 
with sparks from the locomotives, the great 
beds of pine leaves along the route to burn 
away the trees on thousands of acres of moun- 
tain land. 

Here is the story of what a single cigarette 
stub did in Jackson’s Hole. A number of 
hunters in the Gros Ventre range, one day in 
August, 1889, were smoking as they rode 
along. One carelessly cast his cigarette 
stub on the grass beside the trail. Usually 
it would have died there and no harm come 
from it, but a breeze was blowing that fanned 
it tilla dry blade of grass flamed up. The 
hunters had just passed around a bend and 
did not see the flame. An hour later a fire 
that threatened all the grass south of the 
Gros Ventre River was raging and the few 
settlers there were riding from ranches even 
thirty miles away to save the range their cat- 
tle needed. One man followed and brought 
back the hunters and for the rest of the day 
more than a score of men with horses drag- 
ging bundles of green brush galloped up and 
down to confine the flames to the canyons 
and mountains east of the valley. They suc- 
ceeded, and the ranchers worn out rode home 
to rest. Some hundreds of square miles of 
mountain sides and the bottom lands in the 
canyons were burned over. 

Later came winter and the deep snow com- 
mon to that country. With the snow came 
herds of elk from the mountain tops to feed 
in the thickets along the brooks between the 
mountains. It was their regular practice, 
and they had always lived there in peace the 
winter through, for the settlers killed only 
what were needed for food. But this winter 
instead of nourishing grasses and twigs the 
unfortunate animals found only charred stubs 
and blackened sods. Goaded by their hun- 
ger they came out on the plains and about 
the ranches of the settlers. At first they fled 
at the sight of a man, but by January cared 
nothing forone. They mingled with the cat- 
tle ; they leaped over fences built high to ex- 
clude them ; they attacked the haystacks in 
spite of armed men standing there on guard. 
They died of starvation by the thousand, and 
one who drives up the valley as I did in Octo- 
ber, 1891, sees hundreds of whitened antlers 
where the elk fell on the plains, and thou- 
sands of dead and blackened tree trunks on 
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the mountain side where the fire kindled by 
a single cigarette swept along. 

A railroad has been projected from Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, up the Snake River to the Te- 
ton, up that to the head of Teton basin, and 
so on along the old horse thieves’ trail, over 
the pass to Jackson’s Hole. There it is to 
turn north and run, if it can be forced there, 
into the National Park, as far as Shoshone 
Lake. Its projectors have in view the carry- 
ing of the tourist traffic and the mining of 
coal found in the Gros Ventrecountry by Mr. 
John Holland, a ranchman in the Hole. The 
settlers along the Snake River Valley, un- 
mindful of the effects of forest fires on their 
supply of water already scant (one branch of 
the Teton is entirely drained by irrigating 
ditches), are favoring the railroad because 
they think it will bring better prices for their 
crops. Tourist boomers are shouting for the 
enterprise. The minersof Butte and Ana- 
conda, in Montana, are anxious for the coal. 
There is none there to raise his voice for the 
preservation of the water supply of the entire 
Snake River Valley, not to mention the pleas- 
ure resort of the whole nation. 

Were it not for the shame of the waste and 
its influence on the nation one might almost 
be willing to see the road built in order that 
the ranchmen who now favor it might learn 
from hard experience where they were mis- 
taken. But instead of permitting the rail- 
road to enter the park it should be shut out 
even from Jackson’s Hole by the addition of 
that beautiful valley to the National Park. 
There are many reasons why this should be 
done, but three of them are sufficient : 

The valley is fit for nothing but a park and 
for raising cattle. Neither garden vegetables 
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nor grain can be produced there profitably. 
It is not even first-class land for cattle be- 
cause of the severity ofthe winters. The few 
settlers could be compensated and removed 
for a trifle. 

It is a most important part of the watershed 
of the Snake River. Denude this watershed 
of its trees as a railroad would do and the 
Snake will shrink to half its present propor- 
tions in the hot season when water for irri- 
gation is most needed. 

It is the natural home of the elk, the ante- 
lope, the moose, the black-tailed and Vir- 
ginian deer, the mountain sheep,and the goat. 
Wild geeseand ducks breed along thestreams 
there. The waters swarm withtrout. It is 
a valley where groves and grassy meadows 
and lakes and brooks are spread out as in a 
picture of the Garden of Eden ; a picture that 
is set between the gray Teton peaks which 
rise 8,000 feet above it to the west, and the 
Gros Ventre peaks which stop just short of 
the timber line on the east. It is a place of 
ideal mountain beauty and grandeur. 

I confess that I have no hope that this plea 
for the culture of the whole people and the 
profit of many will have effect when con- 
fronted by the greed of the few who would be 
enriched by the railroad, but if some oi the 
readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN who intend 
visiting the park in future will go there by 
the way of Market Lake Station on the 
Union Pacific, hiring a camp outfit of some 
of the settlers in the Snake River Valley, and 
journey thence over the route I have indi- 
cated, their experiences will help to create a 
sentiment in favor of preserving natural 
scenery that is greatly needed among the 
people of this nation. 
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[July 3-] 
HAT heat is to nature, Love is to the 
\) \ human spirit. Love is the quick- 
ener. Under the reign of Love 
souls bud, blossom, and sing. Love-filled 
souls are always wide and beautiful. Broad 
and contagious are their sentiments, their 
words are strings of pearls, and their modes 


of being and manifestation various, poetic, 
and bewitching. Nature undergoes her sea- 


sons but is glorious in all. Love-filled souls 
have their changes, but they never part with 
their charm. 

It is said that only an Almighty hand could 
have made the heavens and the earth. Noth- 
ing but Love could have madethem. Nature 
is not simply a great and wonderful organ- 
ization; but a Palace of Beauty. Universal 
Beauty is the outgrowth of the universal Spirit 
of Love. Power belongeth unto God, for His 

















works are great ; but ‘‘God is Love,” for all 
His works glow with everlasting radiance. 
The relation between the sun and planets is 
a Love-relation ; and Love is the author of it. 

A modest flower, the hawthorn in bloom, a 
tree stooping down to the earth under the 
burden of its fruit (teaching us that worth and 
humility go together), a bird singing in soli- 
tude,—never can I give utterance to the sweet 
emotions which theseawakeninme. I know 
they are Love-made. Stand still before the 
rose tree, when it buddeth; ask whence its 
color came, and its sweet smell, Go gather 
cowslips and lilies of the valley, ask them 
whence they got their sweet breath. Ask 
the blackthorn what it has at its heart that it 
can smile into bloom under the northeast 
wind. Watch the bird building her nest, 
and ask, ‘‘ Whence her skill, whence her 
motherliness?”’ Look at the common hen 
when she exposeth her life to save her brood ; 
and ask for the source of her self-sacrifice. 
Look into the eyes of one who loves you, and 
ask, ‘‘ Whence cometh the ocean of tender- 
ness that lieth behind?’ These are but a few 
among ten thousand ways in which God com- 
mendeth His Love tous. Eternal stars and 
transient dewdrops, singing angels, the tones 
and smiles of a mother’s love, the pleasures 
of sense and inspirations of faith and hope, all 
speak the same thing in different ways and 
different degrees. Bethlehem, Calvary, and 
the voice of the sweet Dove-Spirit in our 
hearts are but other and higher methods of 
the same Love. 





[July z0.] 

Sin is war against Love; and nothing is 
sin but that which violates the purposes of 
Love. Our world therefore must be looked 
upon as aninfelicitous manifestation of Love. 
War, milleniums-old, is present in every 
creature, in every element and in every atom. 
Broad and painful proofs, or fainter traces of 
enmity against God, meet us everywhere. 
There is not a spot on the earth, no single 
plant nor drop of water in which you may not 
find evidence of a perverse and mischievous 
hand. ‘‘An enemy hath done this.’’ The 
devil has sown his tares throughout the world 
of souls and the world of matter. Yet in 
spite of this desperate conspiracy to defeat the 
purpose and obscure the manifestations of 
Love, in spite of a myriad-headed, myriad- 
handed conspiracy, it is most clearly to be 
seen that Love hasthe victory. Creation has 
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its veteran scars, but they are swallowed up 
in Love. The assailant forces leave marks 
enough of their malignancy; but they only 
serve to bring out into brighter and bolder 
relief the enchantments of Love. 

Is the tale of the Gospel foolishness ? What 
then is Wisdom? How dost thou judge of 
the wisdom in earth, air, sun, and water? 
Have they not certain uses and effects? Be- 
gin thy reckoning once more, and judge of 
Jesus and His work, His Cross and His Death, 
by their uses and effects. If deeper, holier, 
and every way more blessed effects have been 
brought about by Jesus than nature is capa- 
ble of, you ought to know that the name of 
Jesus isa greater Name than that of nature. 
Or, whether you know it or not, it is greater. 

A machine may awaken in us admiration or 
even wonder. It may work smoothly and 
with surprising accuracy. It may be very 
useful. It may do with ease the work of more 
than a thousand hands, It may have an aw- 
ful power. But thereis no heart in it. It 
has nosympathy. It hears no prayer. Nature 
is great and wonderful. Her uses cannot be 
reckoned up. She goes on and on, like a per- 
fect machine, and is nevertired. But with 
all her beauty, glory, and good service, there 
is an awfulness about nature. She has no 
heart. She brings forth freely and destroys 
just as freely. Her water will as soon drown 
youas wash you. Her fire will as soon burn 
you as warm you. She isin greater haste to 
bring forth weeds than plants, poisons than 
fruits. 

There are great force and great use in the 
motion of paddle-wheels and mill-sails ; but 
oneis relieved toknow that they havea master. 
They are subject to the will of the engineer 
or the miller; he can stopthem. Nature is 
not from everlasting. There is nothing like 
absolute necessity in her present modes. Her 
order, as we behold it, is not very old. She 
carries in herself the evidence that she has 
many times been changed. She has had 
many ends and many new beginnings. We 
turn from nature to Him who was before na- 
ture, and we believe, that, when nature ab- 
hors us, and sheds us like autumn leaves from 
her tree into her grave, He will receive us to 
His everlasting habitation. 

‘*We shall not die.” Father, had it been 
Thy will that we should perish in nature’s 
grave, Thou never wouldst have made us 
know Thee, to love Thee, the everlasting One. 
But knowing Thee, cleaving to Thee, ‘“‘ we 
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shall notdie.”” Jesus was made sin for us and 
died ; and yet it was not Jesus, but Deaththat 
died. Jesus rose again and entered paradise. 


[July 27.) 

Is it difficult to believe in a purer, lovelier, 
happier world than this? The difficulty 
would be, not to believe it. The strange 
mixture, contradiction, and conflict of the 
universe, are inexplicable, until we recognize 
its all-harmonious center. The Holy One 
must havea Holy Land. The beautiful and 
the good which are here, but have not their 
home here, must have their home somewhere. 
Life and beauty, Love and joy visit us here 
but their heaven is not under themoon. Ever- 
more they are coming from their own heaven 
into these outlands to fulfill their Divine mis- 
sion|and to return. The whole work of God, 
from the obscurest flower that blooms, to the 
eternal many-mansioned House of His glory, 
is the creation and the sport of Love. The 
whole is but a fascinating Love-ladder beguil- 
ing man to ascend step by step until he comes 
to the open vision of the ‘‘ All and in all.’”’ 

What is there that cannot be remedied ? 
How can acreature’s case be hopeless ? What 
possible ground can there be for despair? 
‘Love never faileth.” Is not that one word 
enough to make the whole intelligent creation 
break out intosinging? Love is from ever- 
lasting. ‘‘ Art not Thou from everlasting, O 
Lord my God, mine Holy One?’ There are 
not two everlasting powers. Evilis not from 
everlasting. Evil has no authority. It 
must be confounded. Its reign must cease. 
Death, the world-wide destroyer, must be de- 
stroyed. Sin is perverseness: perverseness 
cannot prosper. The seven-fold harmonious 
powers of essential being, in due time will 
prevail over disharmony, corruption, and 
death. Whatever has fallen into disorder has 
fallen from Love. And yet it is inconceiva- 
ble that a creatureshould fallfrom Love. Ifa 
creature falls from Love, it is always into an- 
other love. The fall in heaven and the fall 
on earth were falls from Love into self-love. 

Here is the spring-head of all disorder, 
misery and death. Disorder could not hap- 
pen till the chain of universal Love was 
broken. When the creature fell from Love 
to self-love the chain was broken ; unity was 
gone ; another kingdom was founded. Such 
was the origin of the vast empire of Selfdom, 
which in every principle and operation is an- 
tagonistic to the Kingdom of Love. 





But the Cross of Jesus reveals to us not 
more the exceeding sinfulness, than the cure, 
of sin. Sin can go no further. Self-love has 
crucified Love. The Cross of Christ teaches 
me that self-love would annihilate God and 
be its own god. Evil hasdone its worst. We 
may now look for reaction. A mighty reac- 
tion has taken place. ‘That reaction dates 
from the Cross of Jesus. Self-love did its ut- 
most to kill Love, but Love could not be 
killed. Love rose again from the dead. Love 
cannot be killed. It will therefore kill self- 
love. Since that awful hour of conflict when 
Jesus stood in His bloody bath of agony and 
said, ‘‘ Not My will,’’ millions have been say- 
ing, ‘‘Not my will.’’ This word has rung 
the doom of the evil principle. It is both 
death-cry and birth-cry. The death of self- 
love is the new birth of Love. Through the 
great victory of Love in the death of Jesus, 
multitudes, multitudes out of every genera- 
tion, are redeemed from the tyranny of self- 
love to the eternal freedom of Love. 


[July 24.] 

Visibility and invisibility! are they not 
one? Can they be separated? Dissociated 
from the invisible, the visible has no source, 
nor is it awe-inspiring. The universe is no 
longer atemple, but a warehouse. On the 
other hand, if the invisible did not body itself 
forth in its own form, it mever could be 
known. If, therefore, ‘‘the Form of God” 
were not one with, and did not suggest the 
Invisible God, worship would be impossible ; 
and equally, if the Invisible God were with- 
out manifestation, worship would be impos- 
sible. God and His express Image are one 
God, 

The seat of all Power and motion is that 
which is invisible. The home of Power is a 
hiding-place. ‘‘ Power belongeth unto God.” 
But that which is seen of God is only the face 
of that which cannot be seen. Behind the 
Manifestation lies the Abyss. All Power is 
there and thence it rises. 

If ‘‘all Power” is in that which is invisi- 
ble for that very reason the invisible 
will make itself appear. Otherwise Power 
is no more Power. ‘‘ The things which 
are seen were not madeof things which 
do appear’’; but the energies which do not 
appear have made unto themselves an ap- 
pearance. 

Universal Power must have its own focus 
or organ. Prior to the general, or creaturely, 




















manifestation of power, must be God’s own 
manifestation in His own Form and Organ. 
We may say, therefore, that ‘‘all Power’’ is 
invisible, and also that ‘‘ all Power ’”’ is visi- 
ble. Itis both. In the words of our Lord, 
‘‘ All Power is given unto Me,’’ He declares 
both the visibility and the invisibility of 
‘all Power.’’ In that which is visible of 
Him, He has ‘‘all Power,’’ but the Power is 
given from that which is invisible. 

‘The Invisible God” and ‘‘ the Image’’ of 
the same! Are both Eternal? Certainly. 
What! Father, Eternal, and Sox, Eternal ! 
Yes, certainly. And yet there are not two 
Eternals. Divide them, and, as we have al- 
ready said, neither is God, for neither is per- 
fect without the other. They two are one, 
but you cannot say that the Eternal One is 
two. ‘‘I and My Father are one,’’ not two. 
Eternal Son of God is simply the Eternal 
Image of the Invisible Parent Power or God- 
head. The invisible powers, virtues, and af- 
fections of God (brought forth in their Own 
Eternal Form), constitute the Son of God, 
the Word which was in the beginning with 
God and which was God. In God, Essence 
is Eternal, and Formis Eternal. The Invisi- 
ble God, by His own Organ, namely, by Him 
who was ‘‘the Brightness of His Glory and 
the express Image of His Person,’’ made the 
worlds. And Scripture giveth us as much 
authority to say, ‘‘The Son, by, or from the 
Father, made all things,’’ as to say, ‘‘The 
Father, by His Son, made all things.’’ For 
they are the Eternal One. 

‘‘In Him’”’ were all things created ‘‘that 
are in heaven and that are in earth.’’ All 
things were created by Him because all 
things were created in Him. When as yet 
creation had no existence as a creation, all 
things were in Him. Whether they be mate- 
rial or spiritual, in their creative principles, 
all were in Him. Successivecreations, there- 
fore, are the coming forth into manifestation 
of the fullness which from Eternity was in 
our Only Lord, as ‘‘the Only Begotten of the 
Father.’’ 





[July 31.) 

The Son of God is not a creature, but Heis 
“‘the Firstborn of every creature.’”’ The 
ground, therefore, of every creature’s being 
and individuality abides in eternal integrity 
in Him. He is not a creation, but He is 
‘the Beginning of the creation of God’’; and 
the “‘Beginning’’ of the creation being Di- 
D-July, 
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vine, and therefore neither susceptible of a 
fall nor a change, the fallen creation is not 
without a remedy, every way adapted and 
sufficient for its need. Creature and crea- 
tion have fallen; but in their ‘‘ Begin- 
ning’’ they have not fallen. In themselves 
they have lost their first estate, but in 
‘‘the Firstborn’’ of every creature, noth- 
ing has lost its first estate. The Son of 
God then becomes the Savior, because the 
possibility of the creature’s restoration is in 
Him alone. Every affection, principle, and 
form of being are in Him, not only in ‘‘their 
first estate,’’ but in their Divine perfection 
and efficiency. The recovery of creation is 
His work, because he is creation’s Firstborn, 
or Head of Strength. Every creature’s per- 
fection is in Him, and, in Him, is in league 
with Almighty Power. The way to make 
salvation sure and certain to the creature 
would be for Him-to put on the creature’s 
nature, to take ‘‘ part of the same,’’ and, de- 
livering it from the dominion of evil powers, 
to restore it, not simply to its first estate, but 
to a perfection, corresponding with the Di- 
vine Nature in Himself. 

We may safely say this ‘“‘ would be the 
way,’’ for this is God’s way. And herein we 
have at once the mystery of Godliness and 
the mystery of Atonement, revealing equally 
the Judgment and the Love of God, His rec- 
onciliation to man, and His irreconcilability 
to man. God is glorified ; the inflexibility of 
His holiness is demonstrated ; sin has re- 
ceived its final death-blow in the death of 
Christ. The agony of Christ, even unto 
death, has forever settled the question of sin— 
God is holy and sin has no quarter ; His own 
Eternal Nature is sin’s eternal damnation. 

‘“‘The Beginning of the Creation of God’’ 
is also ‘‘the Ending.’’ The Son of God is 
doubly ‘‘ Head over all,’’—as Original Crea- 
tor, He is the Head, and as Redeemer ‘‘ unto 
the uttermost,’’ He is the Head. As the 
principles of all things are not only in Him, 
but in Him in their perfection and unity, He 
must be Universal Reconciler. If any desire 
to know in what way He will reconcile all 
things, and present them in beautiful and 
perfect unity, as ‘“‘one Body,’’ unto the 
Father, has He not already shown us the per- 
fect pattern of the whole in the Mount of His 
Ascension? Is He not Himself the ‘‘ First- 
fruit’’ of the groaning creation? Asis the 
First-fruit, such also shall the whole harvest 
be.—/ohn Pulsford. 
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HISTORIC QUEBEC. 
BY EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 
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F you have stood on the deck ot one of those superb 


St. Lawrence River steamers and have watched 
the encircling hills about quaint old Quebec rise 
in the misty purple distance, you have never for- 
gotten the beautiful view. 

The lofty mountain to which clings the gigantic 

. fortress bristling not alone with huge guns but 
with historic memories ; Point Levis with its pic- 
turesque fortifications just across the broad river ; 
a wilderness of masts and spars about the crowded 
quays; the shabby houses of the old town hud- 
dling under the frowning ramparts of the citadel,— 
it is a bit of Europe set here, only a few hundred 
miles from our own bustling cities. 

And on leaving the steamer, greeted by the 
droll French-Canadian fa/ois ; whirled along in 
one of those remarkable ca/2ches; meeting the 
solemn-faced priests in their long, black soutanes, 
who gravely salute you as you dash by, you are 
further convinced that in some occult fashion you 
have been whisked across the Atlantic and the 
Channel into some medizeval town in France. 


HISTORIC QUEBEC, 


Quebec was, until late years, the capital of 
Canada and is held to be the key to the prov- 
ince, being the second city in point of popu- 
lation. Its form is that ofatriangle, of which 
the Plains of Abraham constitute the base 
and the Rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles 
the sides. It has its upper and lower towns 
or, more descriptively, its old and new 
towns. 

The upper town is bravely fortified by the 
citadel of Cape Diamond, the most impreg- 
nable fortress in America. Should we ever 
go to war with our Canadian cousins over a 
seal or a codfish, we should find great diffi- 
culty in penetrating and capturing this mass- 
ive citadel, whose fortifications embrace forty 
acres. 

The line of fortification which incloses the 
fortress and the town is three miles in length 
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remain. Four martello towers front the 
Plains of Abraham and an enemy would find 
it no easy task to advance from that point. 
Quebec was founded by Samuel de Cham- 
plain in 1608 on the site of an Indian village 
called Stadacona. It wastaken by the British 
and Colonial forces in 1629 but restored to 
France in 1722. In 1759 occurred the momen- 
tous battle on the Plains of Abraham during 
which fell that gallant soldier, Major General 
James Wolfe, whose phenomenal martial 
record is the wonder of all listeners, and 
whose victory will always shine among the 
extraordinary conquests on history’s pages. 
One standing before the humble monument 
on the spot where he roused from his dying 
stupor at the cry of, ‘‘ They run! they run!’’ 
to feebly question, ‘‘ Who run?’’ and on be- 
ing told, gave that memorable answer, ‘‘ Then 














t. Louis’ Gate. 


and is guarded by a great number of thirty- I die happy !” tries to realize the length and 


two and forty-eight pounders. 


breadth of heroism such as he displayed. 


There were originally five gates tothe city, Baffled again and again in his efforts to cap- 
of which only two, St. Louis’ and St. John’s, ture the city ; despondent, sick in body and 
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at heart, longing for home and the love of his 
life; harshly condemned by the English na- 
tion for his tardiness in wresting this strong- 
hold from the French ; he yet conceived the 
daring and brilliant exploit which made his 
name immortal. 

In various ways had Wolfe maneuvered to 
approach this fortress standing on a rock 
rising almost perpendicularly from the river 
to a height of three hundred and forty-five 
feet, but each time had Montcalm repulsed 
him. At length after garrisoning Point Levis 


and the Isle of Orleans, Wolfe caused the rest 
of his forces, numbering only 3,600 men, to 
be conveyed several miles above the city. It 
was thought this movement would serve as a 
bait to draw Montcalm from his position on 
the Montmorency but the French commander 
was wary. 

Wolfe now began reconnoitering the north 
shore of the river. Here rise the precipitous 
cliffs crowned by a wide stretch of jtable- 
land—the famous Plains of Abraham. 

About two miles above Quebec your guide 
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Montcalm's Headquarters. 


past, but one that thrills with its splen- 
did audacity. It was up this path 
Wolfe and his men clambered. Just 
down there, after midnight on the 
morning of the 13th of September, 
they disembarked from the small boats 
in which they had quietly dropped 
down stream. 

It is related of Wolfe that, thorough- 
ly realizing the hazard of his plan and 
greatly impressed by the solemnity of 
the night and the scene, possibly with 
strange premonitions upon him, he, 
standing in the bow of his boat, re- 
peated several stanzas of Gray’s 
‘‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,”’ 
and then turning to some of his offi- 
cers said, ‘‘I would rather be the 
author of that poem than to take 
Quebec.”’ 

Alas, for this intrepid spirit! The 
path of glory led but to the grave. 

They neared the beach. From the 
overhanging thicket came the sentry’s 
challenge, 


shows you to-day a narrow, winding foot- ‘‘ Oui vive?” 
path leading from Wolfe’s Cove to the ‘* La France,’ replied a Highlander, who 
heights above. Standing here, you picture speaking French had received his instruc- 


the scene—only a fragment from a storied tions. 








On the Terrace. 
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“4 quel regiment ?” 
‘* De la reine,’’ came the reply. 


This boat shot by the landing place and 
another came swiftly and silently on. 


“‘ Out vive ?”’ the challenge rang 


‘out again on the midnight air. 


“Ne faites pas de bruit, ce sont 
les vivres (Hush ! the provisions),”’ 
came the half-whispered answer. 

A landing was effected, the sentry 
overpowered, and the troops led by 
Wolfe began that memorable as- 
cent. Clinging to branches and 
roots of trees, clambering over rocks, 
they picked their way up until the 
heights were gained, and at sunrise 
the British stood on the Plains of 
Abraham. Every schoolboy knows 
the rest. 

‘*Here died Wolfe victorious,”’ is 
the simple but eloquent inscription 
on the plain monument that marks 
the spot where this brave life went 
out. 

In the Government Gardens 
stands a noble obelisk erected to 
the memory of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, his gallant foe, who died from 
wounds received in this battle. 


On St. Louis Street one passes the pictur- 
esque dormer-windowed, gable-roofed cottage 
which was Montcalm’s headquarters. It is 
sad to relate that this historic building is now 











The Road to Montmorency Falls. 
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Basilica Minor 


asaloon. The vandal progress has little re- 
spect for the sanctity of houses haunted by 
history. 

A few rods farther up this street the relic- 
hunting tourist comes upon a picturesquely 
shabby shop, upon the outer wall of which 
is the inscription, ‘‘The House where Mont- 
gomery was laid out.’’ 

With Amherst in the campaign which wit- 
nessed the capture of Quebec, was a high- 
spirited, dashing young Irish officer who was 
destined to a rash attempt at imitating 





Wolfe’s exploit, but without his brilliant suc- 
cess. 

At the close of the French and English 
war, Richard Montgomery settled in New 
York and married a Livingstone. In the be- 
ginning of the Revolution he joined the Con- 
tinental forces and was Schuyler’s chief sub- 
ordinate officer. When the latter fell ill in 
the month of September, 1775, the command 
devolved upon Montgomery. The northern 
campaign of this year had been marked by 
several brilliant exploits. Ethan Allen had 
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captured Fort Ticonderoga with a high hand 
and an immortal speech. Warner had taken 
possession of Crown Point without difficulty, 
and later, Montgomery marched into Mon- 
treal with scarcely the roar of a battery. 
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ger and fatigue, and it was a beggarly rem- 
nant that reached the mouth of the Chaudiére. 

Again and again did the Continentals at- 
tempt to draw out the British forces but the 
commanders remembered Montcalm and were 














Monument to Wolfe and Montcalm. 


The audacity of Benedict Arnold suggested 
an expedition against Quebec which should 
start from a point near Boston, ascend the 
Kennebec River, cross the highlands dividing 
it from the Chaudiére and descend the latter 
stream to where it enters the St. Lawrence, 
nearly opposite Quebec. There Montgomery 
should join him and their united forces 
should capture the city. 

Arnold’s fiery enthusiasm over this scheme 
got the better of Washington’s cool-headed- 
ness. This march through those northern 
wilds was one of the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion. Men perished by the score from hun- 


wary. At last Montgomery resolved upon a 
desperate charge. 

On the night of the 30th of December,1775, 
brave Dick Montgomery led his forlorn hope. 
The little handful of men passed the first bar- 
ricades of Cape Diamond without difficulty, 
but just beyond on the slope below the King’s 
Bastion, was a blockhouse defended by two 
field pieces. Montgomery was pushing on 
with an encouraging shout to his followers 
when a shot from this blockhouse killed him 
instantly, and, though Morgan fought like a 
lion, he was repulsed and driven back. 

Englishmen found Montgomery’s body, 























lifted it gently, carried it within the walls of 
the citadel, and gave it a soldier’s burial. To- 
day the quaint little low-ceilinged cottage in 
which the unfortunate general lay in the 
majesty of death, takes on, for the student of 
the past, the magic atmosphere of history. 

The excursions from Quebec are many and 
interesting. Perhaps the most famous is the 
drive to Montmorency,along a beautiful road 
bordered by trees which meet overhead, past 
wayside shrines and typical Canadian cot- 
tages from which little children run to offer 
great clusters of sweet peas and scarlet creep- 
ers. Some of these old-fashioned houses are 
veritable treasure chambers for the bric-a- 
brac hunter and many is the bit of china or 
mahogany which may be picked up fora 
song. 

To see Montmorency is to take a glimpse 
of fairyland, and there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than the view of Quebec which one gets 
from the huge cliff in front of the falls. 

At sunset the city is glorified and one 
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is anxious to leave the woods and the 
waterfall and hasten back to the charms ot 
this beautiful, drowsy old town, wrapped and 
enveloped in the witchery of the past. As 
you walk about its narrow streets, stop for a 
moment to hear mass in one of its many curi- 
ous old churches, descend Breakneck Stairs 
into the dingy, picturesque old town, and 
look up—up—the precipitous cliff, to the 
grim citadel clinging to its summit, you are 
ever as one in a dream. 

In fancy you see a long line of stern-faced 
men creeping up these paths, clinging like 
flies to the perpendicular rocks; you hear 
the alarm, the clangor, the cannon, the shouts 
of battle. 

And just up there in that narrow defile 
lies brave Montgomery cold and dead. Or 
yonder on the Plains of Abraham a great soul 
is passing into glory. And the gray old for- 
tress seems to beckon as did the castle on the 
Rhine to Endymion, and to say, ‘‘Come up 
hither and I will tell thee a strange story.’’ 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES: A ROMANTICIST IN PAINTING. 


BY C. M. 


O understand 
Mr. Edward 
Burne-Jones 
one must be 
inthe mood, 
as he must 
be to feel 
the message 
of the com- 
poser in the 
symphonies 
of Beetho- 
ven, or to 
discover the 
music in the sonnets of Keats. If it be 

objected that his pictures are not like any- 

thing to be seen on land or sea, let the 
matter-of-fact fault-finder turn to photo- 
graphs for his art ; for the theory of Burne- 

Jones and of the creators of the Romantic 

school, of which he is one of the ablest dis- 

ciples, is that painting has no more to do 
with definite ideas or connected story than 
has music. These men paint in poems, aim- 
ing alone to achieve perfect color and perfect 





Edward Burne-Jones. 
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grace of line. There is nothing inexplicit in 
their purpose, although there may appear to 
be lack of definiteness in their manner of ex- 
ecution ; and it can no more be said that they 
are wrong and Meissonier, for example, is 
right than that Carlyle and Swinburne 
should be judged by comparison with Web- 
ster’s dictionary. 

It is now something more than forty years 
since Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and J. E. Millais, since become Sir John, 
banded themselves together to found what 
they were pleased to call the Brotherhood of 
Pre-Raphaelites, and it is very nearly as long 
since Edward Burne-Jones entered the art 
world as their devout disciple ; but the public 
is not yet ready for the kind of art they prac- 
ticed. To the unsympathetic observer the 
forms that they drew were often crude and 
harsh and their color appeared to be often of 
a sort to be realized only in nightmare. In- 
deed the founders of the school themselves 
did not remain always true to its tenets, but 
they exercised a very great influence upon 
the art of painting in England and out ot 
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their efforts developed a new movement of 
which Burne-Jones is to-day the recognized 
leader. 

In Edward Burne-Jones the world has lost 
a very capable and fervent preacher and 
gained a poet-painter of distinction. Hewas 
born at Birmingham, England, on August 
28, 1833, and studied at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, with a view to entering the church. It 
must be assumed however that that purpose 





Flamma Vestalis 
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was due rather to the devout maternal ambi- 
tion than to the disposition of the young 
man’s mind, for he displayed an early bent 
for art and devoted all his leisure hours at 
Oxford to practice with his pencil. It was 
while still a student, I believe, that Dante 
Rossetti chanced to see some of his pen and 
ink drawings and advised him onthe strength 
of their merit to leave the university and 
study painting. It was welcome advice, no 
doubt, and Burne-Jones left without a degree 
and went to London in 1856 at the age of 
twenty-three years, where he taught himself 
to draw by copying well-known paintings in 
the galleries and by watching Rossetti at his 
work. 

A few! years before, the Pre-Raphaelite 
school had been founded, and Burne-Jones 
naturally attached himself to the movement. 
It may be interesting to inquire just what 
the Pre-Raphaelites sought to demonstrate. 
Ruskin, the prophet of the school, writing of 
Rossetti, declared that he was the first to as- 
sert in painting ‘‘the great distinctive prin- 
ciple of that school, that things should be 
painted as they probably did look and hap- 
pen, and not as, by rules of art developed 
under Raphael and Correggio and Michael 
Angelo, they might be supposed gracefully, 
deliciously, or sublimely to have happened.”’ 
Dante Rossetti’s brother, William M. Ros- 
setti, the critic, wrote in 1851 of the founders 
of the new movement that ‘‘ they intended to 
divest themselves of not a little of the aca- 
demical arraying supplied to them, and 
would replace it from their own resources to 
the best of their ability : that what they saw 
that they would paint—all of it, and all 
fully ; and what they did not see they would 
try to do without.” 

The Pre-Raphaelites, in their protest against 
the conventions of modern art, went back, 
perhaps, to the other extreme of archaic 
mannerisms and to allegories of medizval- 
ism. 

Dante Rossetti carried these theories 
even into his literary work, for the move- 
ment was really quite as much literary as 
artistic, and some critic has since suggested 
that he should have painted his poems and 
written his pictures, so full of sensuous color 
was his verse, and so instinct with sentiment 
and thought was the work of his brush. The 
apostles of the new school, however, insisted 
in reply to popular criticism, sometimes 
tinged with ridicule. that modern Pre- 
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Raphaelitism was distinct from medizvalism 
equally in thought and practice, so far as 
practice depends on skill of hand and ac- 
quaintance with the principles of design and 
perspective. The English revivalists sought 
to return to Nature as the primary school, to 
Nature as interpreted by their own eyes and 
feelings; as Madox Brown, Rossetti’s master, 
and one of the founders of the movement, ex- 
pressed it, in an early catalogue of his own 
pictures, they painted ‘‘from love of the 
mere look of things’’ and not with a mind 
“always on the stretch for a ‘moral.’ ”’ 

Of the disciples of this school Mr. Rossetti, 
the critic, wrote that Burne-Jones was the 
only one at all ‘‘equal or comparable to its 
originators,’ ‘‘and even he diverges in 
points of no small importance.’’ Indeed it 


was not very long before he developed a dis- 
tinct style of his own, inclining more 
strongly to idealism ‘and abstract beauty 
than to the realism of the anticonventional- 
ists. He became in fact, as he remains to- 
day, the chief exponent in England of the 
Romantic school. Méillais, the only other 
survivor of the early movement in art, has 
more completely abandoned his first love 
and gone in for fashion and money-making, 
which go hand in hand. Rossetti, the 
founder of the Pre-Raphaelites, lived in se- 
clusion until his somewhat tragic death, a 
few years ago, a lonely, self-absorbed, eccen- 
tric man of genius. Like his master, Burne- 
Jones has rarely exhibited his paintings to 
the public, having a lofty and disinterested 
conception of the dignity of this jart anda 
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contempt of all that is vulgar and mer- 
cantile. But he is the idol of a large circle of 
votaries, the favored among whom’ make de. 
vout pilgrimages to The Grange, his beauti- 
ful home in a western suburb of London, in 
which hang some of his own most cherished 
paintings. Tohim many years ago Swin- 
burne wrote these lines in dedication of a 
volume of his poems: 
‘Though the world of your hands be more 
gracious 
And lovelier in lordship of things, 
Clothed round by sweet art, with the spacious 
Warm heaven of her imminent wings, 
Let them enter, unfledged and nigh fainting, 
For the love of old loves and lost times, 
And receive, in your palace of painting, 
This revel of rhymes.”’ 


As a painter, Burne-Jones is a thoughtful, 
skillful, versatile man, of an inspiration es- 
sentially literary, and in his choice of sub- 
jects erudite and it may be said pagan. He 
has shown a preference for the myths of an- 
tiquity and the symbolism of the middle 
ages, to Christian legend or modern history. 
Technically as a draftsman and colorist, 
though for the most part self-taught, he is far 
superior to his master Rossetti. He has 
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Morris, now known for his interest in the 
socialism of the present in England, in form- 
ing the house of William Morris & Co., for 
the designing and execution of stained 
glass, mosaics, wall papers, artistic furni- 
ture, and other works of church and house- 
hold decoration, in the taste for which, at 
that time, the public sadly needed education. 
In 1885 he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy. 

Despite a popular criticism that the paint- 
ings of Burne-Jones do not represent nature, 
but rather a fantastical ideal of his own, the 
pictures here reproduced from photographs 
of some of his works will show the graceful 
invention and masterly drawing of this ear- 
nest dreamer. It has been said of him, as 
may be said of almost any man of genius, 
that ‘‘his faults are within the correction of 
any tyro and his beauties beyond the attain- 
ment of any master but himself.’”’ These 
beauties, except perhaps in form, cannot be 
indicated in black and white; for his work, 
which is so often purely decorative in char- 
acter and ideal in treatment as well asin 
subject, cannot be judged apart from the 
color which is often its greatest charm. 
It is in soft and tender tones in the 





Love and the Pilgrim. 


turned his hand to many things, and in his 
early association with Rossetti, Morris, 
Prinsep, and others, he assisted in painting 
the frescoes from the ‘‘ Morte d’ Arthur”’ on 
the walls of the Oxford Union House at Ox- 
ford. Later in 1861 he joined with William 


minor key, harmonies in dull olive and 
bronze and tea-leaf greens, in the delicate em- 
ployment of blue, rich crimson, saffron, and 
gold, that Burne-Jones loves to paint his 
dreams. Inthe material sense as the art is 
regarded nowadays he does not paint well, 
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for the colors are laid 
on so dryly as to ap- 
pear like distemper 
and are lacking in the 
rich impasto now so 
much esteemed. 

A list of Burne- 
Jones’ principal paint- 
ingsjin oils and water- 
color would make a 
considerable cata- 
logue, but some titles 
of his works are inter- 
esting as? giving an 
idea of the subjects 
that havelattracted his 
fancy. There are, for 
instance, his pictures 
dealing with the wor- 
ship and doings of 
that little heathen god 
of Love, the ‘‘ Chant 
d’ Amour,’ ‘‘ Love 
among the Ruins,”’ 
“Tove and the Pil- 
grim,’”’ reproduced 
herewith, ‘‘Laus Ve- 
neris,’”’ ‘‘ Masque of 
Cupid,’’ and ‘‘ Cupid 
reviving Psyche” ; 
such religious subjects 
as the ‘‘ Dies Domini,”’ 
‘“The Resurrection,’’ 
the first picture shown 
by him at the Royal 
Academy, ‘‘The Tree 
of Forgiveness,’’ ‘‘The 
Days of Creation”? ; 
heathen fancies as are 
suggested by ‘‘The Wine of Circe,’’ the 
‘Feast of Peleus,’’ ‘‘Pygmalion and the 
Image,’’ ‘‘ The Wheel of Fortune,”’ ‘‘ The Gar- 
den of Pan,’”’ ‘‘Phyllis and Demaphoon”’ ; 
and the weird ‘‘ Depths of the Sea,’’ the fan- 
ciful ‘‘ Tower of Brass,”’ ‘‘ The Golden Stairs,”’ 
‘Day,’ and ‘‘Night,’’ and the ‘‘ Sleeping 
Palace.’”’ 

The most interesting and representative 
collection, public or private, of the works of 
Burne-Jones and Rossetti is to be found in the 
famous Pre-Raphaelite mansion of Mr. F. 
R. Leyland, the rich London merchant, the 
house made famous by the ‘‘ Peacock Room,”’ 
so-called, in which that eccentric genius 
Whistler painted out a $5,000 wall of Spanish 
leather with blue and gold peafowl in order 
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to bring the surround- 
ings into better har- 
mony with a painting 
of his own that hangs 
overthe mantel. Here, 
in this house, hang 
Burne-Jones’ exquis- 
ite painting, ‘‘ Venus’ 
Mirror,’”’ his ‘‘ King 


Cophetua and the Beg- 
gar Maid,”’ ‘‘The Wine 
of Circe,’ ‘‘Seven 


Days of Creation,’’ 
‘*Laus Veneris,”’ ‘‘Cu- 
pid reviving Psyche,”’ 
‘*Merlin and Viviane,”’ 
‘* Phyllis and Dema- 
phoon,’”’ and six pan- 
els in water color, 
“Day,” “‘ Night,” and 
“Spring,” ‘Sum- 
mer,” ‘“‘Autumn,”’ 
and ‘‘ Winter.’’ These 
last mentioned pic- 
tures are among his 
earlier works, painted 
about 1867 or ’68, and 
before he had attained 
the full mastery indi- 
cated in later pictures. 
Still they exhibit a 
sentiment, and grace 
of form and drapery, 
fine qualities that dis- 
tinguish all his work. 

In the four panels 
of the Seasons, it will 
be seen in the repro- 
ductions, the periods of 
human existence are typified somewhat mor- 
bidly. There is no suggestion of the delights 
of existence from the flowery spring of life to 
the melancholy winter of our discontent and 
of pious meditation upon the state beyond. 
The painter has interpreted each scene ina 
quatrain painted upon the rise of the platform 
upon which the personification of the season 
stands. Spring, it will be noted, isrepresented 
by a graceful girl at whose feet the first evi- 
dences of the season’s verdure are springing, 
while in her hand isa spray of fruit blossoms. 
These are the lines underneath : 

‘Spring am I, too soft of heart 

Much to speak ere I depart. 
Ask the summertide to prove 
The abundance of my love.” 
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Summer is sad-eyed but beautiful. She is 
attired in a diaphanous gown that reveals 
her beautiful form and at her teet bloom the 
flowers of the field. This is her chant: 


‘*Summer, looked for long, am I, 
Much shall change or ere I die. 
Prythee take it not amiss 

* Though I weary thee with bliss.”’ 


The painter’s melancholy grows with the 
advance of the seasons. Autumn, in drapery 
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drawing, the figures are earnest and graceful, 
and in the treatment of the draperies the 
painter has been minute and painstaking. 
One of the finest works of Burne-Jones, and 
one too in which certain of his less agreeable 
characteristics appear, is ‘‘ Venus’ Mirror,”’ in 
the Leyland Collection. This isa large canvas, 
six feet across, in which Venus and nine varie- 
gated nymphs are shown, standing or kneel- 
ing around a glassy pool, and looking, sadly 
ot fondly according to the mood of each, into 
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of a low key, stands wearily, holding an apple 
in her hand and looking sadly forward across 
the pond of water lilies at her feet, as she 
seems to say in the poet’s words: 
‘*Laden autumn, here! stand, 
Warm of heart and weak of hand. 
Naught but past seems good to me. 
Speak the word that sets me free.’’ 


Hooded somberly and with eyes bent 
piously upon the prayer book, chill Winter 
stands warming one hand over a scant fire. 
Drifted snow and ice lie upon the ground at 
her feet and she who stands for the saddest of 
the year, waits for the end, asking, 

‘“Who shall say, if I were dead, 
What should be rememberéd?”’ 

Back of each of the four figures in these 
panels is painted a hanging of tapestry made 
to harmonize in color with the subject and 
mood of each picture, and above the hanging 
is shown the verdant or autumnal foliage or 
bare boughs of the season represented. In 


their own fair faces reflected inthe water and 
illustrating the ever true sentiment: 


‘‘ Tf ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it.” 


The imaginary landscape which forms a 
background for these charming figures is 
without attractiveness, and is painted with a 
tiresome attention to uninteresting details of 
barren rocks and the anatomy of leaf and 
shrub and mossy plain. Nothing could be 
further from what is known in these modern 
times as realism in painting ; but in the pale 
luminous sky and the dreamy atmosphere 
that surrounds the figures of these nymphs, 
there is the sentiment of real poetry. The 
figures are blondes and brunettes and their 
gracefully clinging draperies are in soft tints 
of azure, violet, red, purple, and lilac. Venus 
stands at the edge of the pool, fingering a 
branch of a myrtle bush that grows at her 
side, and looking somewhat vacantly at the 
shining water, while her innocent attendants 




















bend over its mirror surface in attitudes of 
the utmost grace to see their lovely forms and 
ethereal faces softly repeated there. 

The ‘‘Circe’’ in the same Leyland Collec- 
tion illustrates in the expressive, catlike, 
crouching attitude of the sorceress, the deco- 
rative sunflowers, and the archaic marine 
view seen through the broad low window, 
the artist’s intensity of imagination and love 
of symbolism ; and his distinct poetic person- 
ality is likewise shown in the ‘‘ Laus Veneris”’ 
and ‘‘ King Cophetua’”’ as it is also in ‘‘ The 
Golden Stairs,” the ‘‘Flamma Vestalis,’’ and 
‘‘Love and the Pilgrim,’”’ herewith repro- 
duced. In the last-named picture is shown 
the same sort or barren landscape that forms 
the scene which is glorified by Venus and her 
nymphs at the pool; while the ragged rocks 
and snakelike briers over which the mature, 
and not at all conventional, Love drags the 
suffering Pilgrim indicate that the infatuated 
devotee is having an uncommonly hard time 
of it. Above the head and outspread wings 
of Love, circle his mother’s doves, and the 
sentiment of the composition in fancy and 
color is not entirely dissipated by the un- 
graceful though thoroughly well-drawn 
figures and the patient, narrow treatment of 
every fold of the drapery and detail, even the 
minutest, of the landscape. In the ‘‘ Golden 
Stairs’? there is much that is lovely in the 
drawing of the graceful girls and the soft 
colors of their gowns, while the faces are 
strongly characterized. The ‘‘Flamma Ves- 
talis,’’ a beautiful and poetic face, is an illus- 
tration of the artist’s delight in dusky, sad 
eyes and low foreheads set about with folds 
of somber drapery. 


COMRADESHIP. 
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The “‘ Dies Domini ’’ is a circular drawing in 
water color, andis a wonderful study of grace- 
ful draperies and rhythmic lines. It is a 
decorative design in which the religious sen- 
timent is fully expressed in the solemn dig- 
nity of the seated angel whose hand is up- 
lifted ; while there is celestial beauty in the 
faces of the cherubim that appear in the 
whirl of white wings that imparts to the pic- 
ture a sense of the fluttering hosts of heaven. 
As a draftsman, his power of expression and 
characterization and his vigor of line are 
shown finely in the sketches of heads made 
for the ‘‘ Masque of Cupid,’’ for, however 
mistily he paints, Burne-Jones has a thorough 
mastery in drawing. 

In personal attributes, Burne-Jones is de- 
scribed asa man of gentle and sweet man- 
ners, of great refinement, and of childlike sim- 
plicity. ‘‘ The pleasant, gifted man, dear to 
us all,’’ Browning wrote of him. If in paint- 
ing he has the faults of a dreamer and some- 
times is open to the charge of being unmas- 
culine, are not these things the results ofa 
passionate and fervid imagination? At any 
rate he is to be acquitted of the charge of af- 
fectation, one commonly made against him, 
for his life, now well advanced in years, has 
given proof of sincerity of purpose and con- 
sistency in deed. His portrait shows the in- 
tellectual forehead, and his dreamy eyes be- 
speak the poet. It has never been given him 
to be popular, in the vulgar sense, and he 
has not sought the applause of the undis- 
criminating. It is noconcern of his that we 
are not all agreed as to the ideals of beauty ; 
enough for him to have recorded what appears 
lovely to his eyes and mind. 


COMRADESHIP. 
BY HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


WE are good comrades, Life and I, 

When frowns he gives I give him thanks, 
Though others stare and wonder why. 

But ah! our friendship higher ranks 
Than poor return of smile for smile, 

For once his hand upon my head 
He laid and told a secret, while 

My heart stood still and smiles were fled. 
Since then, though bring he smile or sigh, 

I know his heart, I know his way, 
We are such comrades, Life and I, 


I take the gift nor say him nay. 





THE STORY OF KAKUYA HIME.* 


Translated for 


‘'The Chautauquan"’ from the Japanese. 


BY MRS. FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


business it was to make various arti- 

cles of bamboo, went one day to the 
mountain forest in quest of materials for his 
work. Ashe looked about him, he saw with 
wonder, brilliant rays of light proceeding 
from a tree in the midst of a bamboo grove, 
and, when he cut it down, still bewildered and 
amazed, a lovely creature, only three inches 
in height, came forth from the shining 
bamboo. 

“If I had not cut down the cane, you 
would never have been found,’’ said the old 
man, ‘‘and by right you belong to me.”’ So 
saying, he placed the little one on the palm 
of his hand, and carried her home to his wife, 
The old woman was obliged to put the child 
in a small box for safe keeping, and day after 
day fed and tended the little one without 
thought of weariness. 

However, the fairy child was not to be their 
only treasure-trove,for not long afterwards, in 
cutting down bamboo, Takétori, the bamboo 
gatherer, found a glittering heap of gold and 
all manner of precious things. Thus from 
being a poor man he suddenly became a very 
rich one, with abundance of comforts as well 
as luxuries. 

The box which had cradled her soon be- 
came too small for the little maiden, who grew 
rapidly both in size and vigor ; but the old 
people were very careful of her, keeping her 
closely within doors. Her beauty kept pace 
with her growth until at last it was without 
its match in all the world; and the glory ra- 
diating from her form made the dwelling 
light even in the nighttime, so that if the old 
couple chanced to fall ill they soon forgot 
their aches and pains in its cheering rays; 
nor could anger or any evil feeling torment 
them while they gazed upon her. 

When she had grown quite large, they be- 


| ONG, long ago, a poor old man whose 


*An Old-World Tale written in the latter part of the 
ninth century. It does not properly belong to the classof 
fireside folklore but is regarded as an ancient classic. 
Next tothe translation of a poem, that of rendering a 
classical fairy tale intoa foreign tongue is perhaps most 
difficult. The flavor is chiefly in the mode of telling, and 
cannot be transferred.—F. 2. H. 


stowed on her the fitting title, Graceful Bam- 
boo, Night-illuming Princess. 

As the Night-illuming Princess grew into 
womanhood, her loveliness continually in- 
creased until the fame of it became noised 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
and the young men who chanced to see her 
face longed to win her as a bride; but even a 
passing glimpse of her beauty was not to be 
had easily, for she was closely sheltered in 
the inner apartments of her home. Her 
suitors were, therefore, in a lamentable state 
of mind, and could scarcely sleep for thinking 
of the charming creature they were not per- 
mitted to see. 

Gradually it came to pass that the young 
men of the neighborhood became almost good 
for nothing ; unmindful of their duties, they 
wasted their time foolishly, all from infatua- 
tion for Kakuya Himé. After a long time, 
however, finding their pursuit utterly use- 
less, the multitude ceased to besiege the 
maiden’s home ; but there were still left five 
noble suitors whose love was so great that 
they still lingered about the house, hoping 
that some favor might be shown them. 
These lovers were the noble Lords Ishidzukuri, 
Kuramochi, Abé no Mimuraji, second in 
tank after the emperor himself, Otsu no 
Miyuki, and Lord Morotaka, of the province 
of Iso. 

At length one of their number succeeded 
in attracting the foster father’s attention, 
and, throwing himself at his feet, with the 
utmost respect cried imploringly, ‘‘I beseech 
you, listen to my suit and give me your 
lovely daughter as my wife.” 

‘“‘The maiden is not my own daughter,’’ 
replied the old man, ‘‘ and I have no right to 
compel her obedience.’’ So saying he went 
away. 

But though month after month passed 
away, still the five suitors lingered, begging, 
whenever they found an opportunity, that 
Takétori would heed their request; but he 
always put them off, while as to the maiden 
herself she could not decide which among 
them was noblest, and desired none of them 
as a husband. 
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The father, seeing that he could not pre- 
vent their constant coming to the house, at 
length entreated her to listen to his advice. 
“« Although one of the immortals,’’ said he, 
‘you yet wear the form of woman, and while 
single life is proper for you during my life- 
time, what will become of you when I die 
and leave you? Daily these five young men 
come as your suitors and I beg that you will 
fix your heart on the one best suited to you.”’ 

‘*In truth, I am not sobeautiful,’”’ modestly 
answered Kakuya Himé, ‘‘that these five 
suitors should thus come wooing me, and if 
I become the bride of one without proving 
his heart, I may regret my choice. Indeed, I 
cannot consent to marry without first testing 
my future husband.”’ 

‘‘We are of one mind in regard to this 
matter,” rejoined the old man; “but as all 
are men of rank and accomplishments, I en- 
treat you to choose one of the number.”’ 

‘*T cannot tell by their merely coming, day 
after day. Show me, I pray, some noble 
deed, some brilliant accomplishment, on the 
part of these my five lovers, and I will be- 
come the wife of him who most excels. 
Kindly make known to them my answer.”’ 
Such was Kakuya Himé’s message. 

The old man complied with her request, 
and at sunset that evening they again assem- 
bled at the dwelling, each suitor displaying 
his particular accomplishment. One played 
the flute, another was gifted as a singer, still 
another was skilled in the art of whistling, 
while the last of the number could use the 
fan as a harmonious accompaniment to 
music. 

When they had finished, Takétori appeared 
before them saying courteously, ‘‘Welcome 
to my poor dwelling! For the kind enter- 
tainment you have for some time given us, 
receive my warmest thanks. AsIam an old 
man more than seventy years of age and 
liable to die at any time, perchance to-day or 
it may be to-morrow, I have begged my 
daughter to choose a husband from among 
such a brilliant circle of young men ; but as 
you are all equally skilled, she declares that 
a choice is impossible. I beg you, therefore, 
to grant her request once more. Her words 
are these, ‘He who fulfills my request, shall 
claim me as bride.’”’ 

Whereupon, all with one voice cried 
eagerly, ‘‘ As achoice cannot be made, your 
daughter’s words are reasonable ; we will do 
whatsoever she desires.”’ 
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Their answer being made known, Kakuya 
Himé communicated her wishes through her 
father to the following effect: ‘‘ Let Prince 
Ishidzukuri obtain the famous stone jar in 
the hands of a certain image; let Prince 
Kuramochi traverse the eastern seas and seek 
Mt. Horai, where springs that priceless tree 
with roots of silver, trunk of gold, and 
boughs laden with fruit of white and lus- 
trous gems. Be it his mission, I entreat, to 
bring me one of its branches. Let Abé no 
Mimuraji find for me the red fire-rat of 
China, and bring hither its glistening fur ; 
and let Otsu no Miyuki seek for me the five- 
tinted jewel that sparkles in the dragon’s 
head ; while as for Morotaka, Lord of Iso, I 
beg that he will find the shell which the 
swallow is said to own.”’ 

On hearing these hard requests, the old 
man was greatly distressed, but seeing there 
was no help for it, reluctantly told the young 
men the commands laid upon them by Ka- 
kuya Himé; and apparently these noble 
lords were not angered by the tasks imposed 
onthem. In their hearts, however, they 
were irritated and returned home full of re- 
sentment; still they felt that unless they 
were permitted to look upon the face of the 
Night-illuming Princess, they should die 
from sheer despair, and accordingly resolved 
that even if obliged to journey to distant 
India to fulfill her wishes, they would make 
the attempt. ; 

It chanced that Prince Ishidzukuri was a 
man given to deep-laid schemes, and the more 
he pondered the matter, the more clearly he 
saw that he might travel one hundred times 
ten million miles and still be uncertain of 
finding the stone jar; for it was probable 
that there was but one of the kind. He 
therefore sent a message to the maiden’s 
home, falsely declaring that he was about to 
start to India that very day in search of the 
jar; this done, he went into the Yamato 
country and remained there for three years 
in order to deceive her. Finding, at length, 
in a mountain temple a black jar suited to his 
purpose, he took it, and inclosing it in a bro- 
cade bag placed with it a branch laden with 
artificial blossoms, and went with the gifts to 
Kakuya Himé’s home. She marveled 
greatly, not believing that such a jar was to 
be found, and, on looking closely, discovered 
a poem inside, which, in musical language, 
disclosed the former resting place of the jar 
in the forest-shrine of Mount Ogura. The 
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secret being thus revealed the princess her- 
self wrote a poem which she placed in the jar 
and returned it to the prince, who, crestfallen, 
soon tossed it outside his gateway. 

Now Prince Kuramochi being a very 
shrewd man, gave out in public that he was 
going to the hot baths in the Tsukushi 
country and, besides, sent a messenger to 
Kakuya Himé to tell her he was about to 
start in search of the white jewels. Having 
deceived people as to his real intentions, he 
secretly returned home, and, calling together 
six carpenters of more than common skill, he 
ordered them to build a house in a secluded 
spot, and to construct a furnace with three 
arches ot earth above it that noone might see 
the smoke. When the house was completed, 
the prince took up his abode there, and sending 
for artisans skilled in delicate work, bade 
them fashion counterfeit gems of pure white 
upona branch. So carefully was his order 
given and executed that the jeweled branch 
when finished was the exact likeness of the 
one described by Kakuya Himé, 

When his gift was ready the prince took 
ship at Osaka,* that he might deceive the 
princess by a return from the sea, and finally 
landed, after a short voyage, at the same 
place. 

His retainers flocked to Osaka to welcome 
him, and he committed to their keeping the 
bough with its gems, placing it in a chest 
covered with beautiful drapery. It was thus 
carried to his own home, and the story be- 
came noised abroad, people everywhere talk- 
ing about a branch of flowers rare as the 
udongé.f 

On hearing this flying rumor, the maiden 
was sorely troubled, saying sorrowfully to 
herself, ‘‘ I shall have to yield to this prince,”’ 
and even while the words were on her lips, a 
servant came to tell her that he was knock- 
ing at the gate. 

When the old man greeted him he said 
with much courtesy, ‘‘ I have not held even 
life itself precious in my search for the jew- 
eled branch, and behold I bring it to you, 
praying that you will show it to your 
daughter.’’ 

Kakuya Himé, however, felt no pity for 
her suitor when she saw the jewel-flowers 

*The modern name of this great commercial center is 


used in this translation, in preference to Naniwa, the old- 
time name used in the original.—F. 2. H. 


+A fabled flower said to blossom only once in a thou- 
sand years.—F. 3. H. 
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with a poem which accompanied them ; and 
seeing this her father said to her, ‘‘ Without 
doubt, according to the words of the noble 
prince, he has brought this branch from 
Mount Horai. What more can you desire? 
He has even hastened to our dwelling in 
traveling garb. I implore you, consent to 
marry him.”’ 

The maiden could make no answer to this, 
but was exceeding sorrowful ; and taking her 
silence as equivalent to consent, Takétori 
hastened to tell her waiting lover that she 
had agreed to the marriage. 

The people of the household began to make 
preparations for the marriage festival, when 
it occurred to the old man to question 
the prince concerning the place where the 
jewel-bearing tree was to be found. 

Prince Kuramochi replied as follows: 
‘*Year before last, on the tenth day of the 
second month, I embarked on the great deep, 
not knowing my destination. We sailed 
along at the will of the wind, and I thought 
if I lost my life there would be no help for it, 
but that while life lasted I would traverse the 
seas in search of Mt. Horai. When we had 
left the Japan Sea, at times the waves rolled 
high almost sinking our ship; again, fierce 
winds often drove us to unknown coasts in- 
habited by demonlike creatures apparently 
ready to destroy us ; sometimes we roamed 
over the seas, not knowing in what direction 
we were going, and then again we lost every- 
thing and had to depend for food upon the 
roots of sea grass, or gathered shellfish to 
sustain life ; it would be impossible also, to 
describe the fearful monsters that frequently 
came upon us eager to devour us. There 
were times when beneath the skies of our 
journeyings, we fell sick and suffered in 
various ways, with none to help. 

‘* When we had wandered over the seas for 
the space of five hundred days, on a certain 
day at the hour of the Hare,* I perceived 
something like a small mountain rising from 
the waters, and awoke the ship’s company. 
As we drew nearer, it seemed to grow won- 
derfully large, and by its beautiful outlines 
I thought it must be the object of my search 
and looked upon it as if upon a miracle. 

‘*For three days we sailed around its bor- 
ders, and then saw a woman, in appearance 
like an angel, engaged in drawing water 
with a silver vessel ; before she could finish 





* About sunrise.—F. 2. H. 














her task, we landed, and, approaching her, in- 
quired the name of the mountain. She re- 
plied that it was called Mt. Horai. 

‘Then, indeed, we rejoiced beyond measure, 
but when I questioned this beautiful creature, 
first asking her name, she simply answered, 
‘I am called Hakaruru,’ and suddenly van- 
ished in the recesses of the mountain. On 
looking upward it seemed impossible to 
scale the height, and I therefore contented 
myself with a walk around its base, where I 
beheld flowers which seemed unlike the blos- 
soms of earth, while streams, gold, silver, and 
emerald-hued, spanned by jeweled bridges, 
flowed downward from the mountain. I saw 
there, also, ranks of glittering trees, and the 
branch of the tree I have brought was poor- 
est of all; but as you had ordered one like 
this with jewel-fruit, Iobeyed yourcommand., 
The enchanting scenes of this mountain were 
beyond limit, but after breaking the branch 
from the tree I grew uneasy and hastened on 
board ship, finally reaching Japan after a 
voyage of four hundred days and more, 
From Osaka where we landed I havetrav- 
eled with all speed to the capital, and have 
even come hither in traveling dress still 
sprinkled with the salt spray of the sea.” 

On hearing this marvelous tale, deeply was 
the old man moved with compassion and ad- 
miration, but just as the prince had declared 
himself able to forget, for the first time, the 
multitude of his griefs, with other words of 
like purport, several artisans entered the yard 
and bowing humbly, begged to be allowed to 
present a petition: ‘‘ For more than a thou- 
sand days,’”’ quoth the leader, ‘‘ we have not 
spared our strength and skill in fashioning 
the jeweled branch, but so far have received 
nothing at all in payment of our toil. Give 
us our wages, we pray, that we may help our 
families at home.”’ ; 

So saying, they presented a written state- 
ment to the wondering maiden, while the 
prince, overcome with shame, lost all pres- 
ence of mind. 

The countenance of the fairy princess, 
however, brightened, and calling her father 
she said, ‘‘In truth, I believed this branch of 
gems came from Mt. Horai, but as I have 
been deceived by so shallow a pretext, I beg 
you to return the gift at once.” 

As for the young man, so chagrined was he 
that he could “‘ neither stand nor sit,’’ but lin- 
gering about till thesun had set, fled stealthily 
to his own home under cover of darkness. 
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Kakuya Himé, with lightened heart, called 
the petitioning artisans together and bestowed 
on them money in abundance; but on their 
homeward way they were set upon by the re- 
tainers of Kuramochi, their money taken from 
them, and they themselves left half dead by the 
wayside. As tothe prince, his knights and 
pages made search for him among the moun- 
tains whither he betook himself, but whether 
he was alive or dead, they could not discover ; 
probably disliking to meet his retainers or the 
people of the country, he purposely remained 
hidden. 

Abé no Mimuraji, who held the office of 
chief minister of state, was a man of great 
wealth and lived in a spacious dwelling. 
Having a friend in China he sent to him mes- 
sengers with a letter and a large sum of 
money commissioning him to procure the 
skin of the famous fire-rat, and received from 
him a reply declaring that the skin was not 
to be found in all that country. ‘‘ However, 
if it is to be found in the world some one will 
certainly bring it hither,”’ wrote he ; and not 
long after the return of the premier’s messen- 
gers, a courier arrived from China. A robe 
of thedesired fur, brought in ancient times 
from India to China as a great treasure, had 
been found ; but if the price could not be paid, 
it was to be returned. Joyfully the young 
man gave the required sum and in gratitude 
prostrated himself, making obeisance in the 
direction of China. 

The box containing the skin was of a beau- 
tiful emerald tint, while the robe itself was 
a rich blue, the tip of each hair glistening in 
a wonderful manner. It was a treasure of un- 
rivaled beauty, and aside fromits rare quality, 
valuable for its color alone. 

Attired in handsome robes, the noble suitor 
accompanied by his knights, sought Také- 
tori’s dwelling, waiting at the entrance until 
the old man came to greet them and receive 
the gift. 

“Truly a beautiful fur robe,’’ quoth the 
maiden when she saw it, ‘‘ but whether real 
or counterfeit I know not. Let the flames 
prove it !”’ 

‘* Well spoken,’’ answered her father. 

‘*Such suspicion is groundless,’ said the 
noble lord, ‘‘ but prove it by fire.’”” They cast 
it, therefore, into the flames, and immediately 
it took fire and was consumed. At sight of 
this, the premier’s face became in color like the 
leaves of grass ; but Kakuya Himé, exulting, 
sent back to him the emerald-tinted box. 
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Now on this wise did Otsu no Miyuki: 
Calling together his retainers, he said to 
them, ‘‘ In the dragon’s head is a gem glitter- 
ing with the five colors: he who brings me 
this gem shall have whatsoever good gift he 
desires.” On hearing this, the knights made 
loyal answer ; but the scornful nobleman said 
laughingly, “‘Since you are a part of my 
household, you cannot do otherwise; you 
must obey my orders.’’ 

Silk and cotton, food and money were pro- 
vided in abundance for those who were to 
start in quest of the dragon, their master 
strictly forbidding their return until they had 
discovered the five-tinted jewel, and vowing 
that he should fast and supplicate the gods 
on their behalf during their absence. How- 
ever they decided, after talking the matter 
over, that Lord Otsu’s commands were ex- 
ceedingly selfish, and ended by dividing his 
treasures and going their several ways. 

Meantime their lord hoping soon to win the 
Night-illuming Princess as his bride, began 
to build for her a magnificent dwelling, bright 
with lacquer, red and golden and other colors ; 
over its roof were suspended many-colored 
strands of silken thread, while in the various 
apartments were hangings of rich brocade 
adorned with exquisite pictures. 

Daily he watched anxiously for the coming 
of his retainers ; but when a year had passed 
without their return, he disguised himself 
in mean apparel, and in company with 
two knights of his retinue, went forth in 
search of them. On reaching the port of 
Osaka, he tried to discover whether there were 
any rumors afloat concerning the quest on 
which the men were supposed to have gone; 
but the seamen when questioned, laughed him 
to scorn. 

**You’re a babbler of strange things! No- 
body in the world ever goes on such a search,”’ 
said they. 

** By the might of my bow,”’ declared Lord 
Otsu, ‘‘ were a dragon but here, I would kill 
him and take his head! I will not await the 
return of those rascals, but we three will take 
ship together.” 

Accordingly he and his knights embarked 
and sailed through all the seas ; at length as 
they approached a land far distant from Japan, 
a tempest arose, the world grew dark and the 
wind drove the ship, they knew not whither. 
In truth the storm blew as though it would 
engulf her in the sea, and angry waves beat 
upon her and tossed her about as if she were 


in a whirlpool ; while, terrified by the glare of 
the lightning, the crew expected momentarily 
that a thunderbolt would destroy them. 

‘*What will befall us?”’ asked Otsu of the 
sailors, in terror. 

‘*T have roamed hither and thither upon the 
ocean,’’ answered the helmsman, ‘*but never 
before have I chanced upon perils like these ; 
if we are not swallowed up in the sea, the 
thunder will strike us, though, if luckily the 
gods help us, the wind may carry us to the 
South Sea. We have thus come to grief be- 
cause we have followed a merciless master 
like you,’”’ added he, shedding tears. 

‘* Why accuse me so bitterly ?”’ cried Otsu, 
dismally seasick. ‘‘One commits himself to 
the care of a helmsman as though he were 
putting his trustin a high mountain.” 

‘*T am not a god,”’ rejoined the helmsman, 
‘‘andcan’tdo everything ! Here’s a great gale 
blowing, the waves raging, and a thunder- 
bolt ready to fall on our heads, and all be- 
cause you wanted tokill the dragon. Thisis 
his work I am sure; go to praying at once, I 
beg of you !” 

So Lord Otsu made supplication, vowing a 
thousand times that henceforth he would not 
try to take from the dragon even a single hair ; 
and soon there were signs that the god had 
heard, for though the wind blew harder, the 
thunder ceased and the flashes of lightning 
were less frequent. The wind however proved 
to bea favorable one and in four days they 
reached the coast of Akashi. 

After landing, Lord Otsu found himself 
sorely exhausted and sick with cold, his eyes 
being swollen until they looked like red 
plums ; while his recreant knights met him, 
saying, ‘‘ You know now yourself, how diffi- 
cult it is to steal the jewel from the dragon’s 
head !”’ 

“You are.all welcome back,’’ responded 
the nobleman. ‘“‘ Verily the dragon is of 
the same nature as the thunder-god, and he 
who seeks to take his jewel comes to grief. 
You did well to return without it. This 
Kakuya Himé is simply a robber who seeks 
to destroy men, and I forbid you to go in the 
neighborhood of her home.” 

And so crows and fish-hawks carried away 
the strands of silken thread from the roof of 
the new mansion, while, behind his back, 
people jeered at Lord Otsu and his swollen 
eyes,—‘‘ The gem from the dragon’s head, 
forsooth! Aha! He brought back red plums 
for jewels !’’ 
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Now the Lord of Iso, whose task it was to 
secure the rare shell found in the swallow’s 
nest, learned from his retainers that a great 
number of swallows had built their nests on 
the roof of a certain government house, and 
hada scaffolding erected, stationing twenty 
men there to watch the swallows. The birds, 
however, frightened at the sight of so many 
people, no longer frequented the roof; and 
Morotaka, greatly vexed, at length obtain- 
ing advice in regard to the matter, took an 
attendant with him, and himself went forth 
by night and day to find the shell. It wasa 
weary time of waiting for it is only when the 
birds deposit their eggs in the nest that the 
magic shell can be found ; but one evening at 
sunset, Lord Morotaka was just in time, and 
as he saw a swallow whirling around the top 
of her nest, he had the knight attending him 
drawn up tothe roof ina basket. The re- 
tainer returned empty-handed, causing his 
master to fly intoa passion: ‘‘Itis only your 
awkwardness !’’ cried he; ‘‘I’ll do it myself.” 

So saying, he was conveyed to the roof in 
the basket and on putting his hand in the 
nest felt something flat ; grasping it tightly 
he bade them let him down. Those below 
hurriedly seized the rope, when it broke, 
plunging the young man into a large water- 
jar sacred to one ofthe gods. He swooned 
away from the shock of the fall, and when he 
regained his senses told them he was so in- 
jured that he could not stand, but exulted 
the while in the possession of his treasure. 
However, when they had struck a light, he 
was bitterly disappointed to find that it was 
not the coveted shell which he held in his 
hand, and was deeply chagrined over his fail- 
ure. He tried his best to conceal his mishap 
from the knowledge of the people, but failing 
in this, what with bodily ailments and mental 
distress, his physical condition became most 
miserable, and he at length died in sore hu- 
miliation. 

After these events, rumors of Kakuya 
Himé’s beauty reached the ears of the em- 
peror himself, and he commanded one of the 

courtiers to see and report to him what man- 
ner of maiden this might be who thus caused 
men to suffer, and yet refused to marry, but 
the bamboo gatherer’s daughter declined to 
give any audience to the imperial representa- 
tive. At first his majesty was angry; but at 
length concluded that her refusal was due to 
a desire to prove him. Accordingly he took 
occasion, one day, when hunting, to stop at 
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the bamboo gatherer’s home, and, on glancing 
within, saw a room, resplendent with light, 
and some one seated there. Thinking this 
could be none other than the Night-illuming 
Princess, he hastened to her, and grasped her 
flowing sleeve, and as the maiden turned to 
hide her face, caught a glimpse of its radiant 
loveliness ; but even while he was insisting 
that she should accompany him to the palace 
she suddenly vanished from his sight. Sorely 
was his majesty grieved, realizing then in 
every deed that she did not belong to the race 
of mortals. 

“‘O Kakuya Himé, resume your former 
guise, I pray you! Let me but behold you 
as you were, and I will return to my palace,’’ 
implored the emperor. At this entreaty the 
maiden again appeared in human form, 
greatly to his joy, while words would be ex- 
hausted in depicting the raptures of the old 
man; but after the attending courtiers had 
made a great feast in token of rejoicing, their 
emperor went sorrowing to his palace, leav- 
ing his heart behind him. 

After these events three years passed, when 
in the springtime of the fourth year it was no- 
ticed that Kakuya Himé was ever watching 
the moon with a troubled air, and some one 
prayed her to cease, since the brightness 
seemed only to grieve her; but she gave no 
heed to the advice. At length her hand- 
maidens told her father of this mysterious 
sorrow, and he begged her to disclose the 
secret of her unhappiness. 

‘“‘T cannot tell why,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but my 
heart is sad whenever I look upon the moon.”’ 

On moonless nights she no longer wept, 
but with returning moonlight her grief was at 
once apparent, until, as the 15th day of the 8th 
month drew near, she sorrowed without mak- 
ing any effort to hide her tears as she had done 
before, and Takétori besought her to make 
known the cause of her distress. 

‘‘Long ago,’’ she answered, amid bitter 
weeping, ‘‘I thought to tell you the truth, 
but feared to grieve you. I have no part in 
this land, but belong to the capital of the 
Moon-world ; the time has come for my re- 
turn, and on the 15th day of this month mes- 
sengers will descend to bear me thither.’’ 

Then cried the old man in wrath and an- 
guish, ‘‘ Verily this is beyond reason ! When 
you were no larger than a rape seed I found 
you in the hollow of a bamboo cane, and have 
reared you with bone-breaking care. Were 
you taken from me, I should die !’’ 
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“This is not my own desire,” replied Ka- 
kuya Himé: “but the ruler of the Moon- 
country commands, and I must obey.” 

For love of her and sorrow at parting, her 

serving maids could neither eat nor drink ; 
and knowledge of the matter came also to the 
emperor, who dispatched a page to her home, 
where he was greeted by the bamboo gath- 
erer. 
The old man had doubled his years by 
reason of over-much grief; his beard had 
grown snow-white, his form was bowed, his 
eyes inflamed with weeping, and amid count- 
less lamentations he prayed that on the 15th 
day of the month, soldiers might be sent to 
take captive the celestial envoys. 

Accordingly, when the 15th day had dawned, 
the emperor dispatched one of his generals 
with two thousand men to guard the Night- 
illuming Princess, half of them being 
stationed on a slight elevation, the others 
upon the roof of the house. Takétori, also, 
ordered the members of his large household 
to act as guards. Alli the maiden’s defenders 
were armed with bows and arrows ; and they 
placed her in a strong storehouse where 
serving-women held her fast in their arms, 
while the old man guarded the entrance. 

“‘If so much as a dewdrop descend from 
heaven, destroy it !’’ cried he to the guards on 
the roof, and they made brave response ; but 
Kakuya Himé said, ‘‘ A storehouse with fast- 
closed doors and a host for my protection are 
in vain. They cannot defend themselves 
with bow and arrow against the heavenly 
armies, and at their coming my stoutest de- 
fenders will lose courage.’’ 

‘* Let them beware,’’ cried the old man, ‘‘I 
will tear out theireyes, pull out their hair, rend 
their clothing from their bodies, and humil- 
iate them before the multitude !’” 

‘*Boastful words,” rejoined the maiden ; 
‘it were better that others should not hear 
you. You have shown me much loving- 
kindness and I long to be with you and my 
foster mother in your declining years. It is 
a grief to me to return to the Moon-world, 
though sorrow never enters there, and its peo- 
ple, fair of face and form, dwell in immortal 
youth.”’ 

‘*Be not troubled,’ returned her father, 
wrathfully, ‘“‘I’ll have naught to do with 
heavenly messengers, however fair !’’ 

But as nightfall deepened, the moon grew 
ten times larger than when at full, and a 
glory brighter than day filled the bamboo 
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gatherer’s abode, while from the skies a mul- 
titude came riding upon mighty clouds, and, 
descending, stood in order, five feet above the 
earth. 

At sight of them at first, the maiden’s de- 
fenders lost all heart, then tried to rally and 
give battle; but when they thought to take 
aim, foundtheir hands benumbed. Oneamong 
them there was of stalwart soul, who shot 
his arrows ; but they missed their mark ; and 
all stood helpless, gazing like simpletons at 
the glorious array. So beautiful was the rai- 
ment of the celestial envoys that there is 
nothing to which we can liken it, and the 
chariot they had brought was overhung with 
a magnificent canopy. 

One who seemed chief among them sought 
the door of the storehouse, and immediately 
the old man keeping guard before it became 
like a man intoxicated, andas asleeper might 
fall, so it was with him. 

** For some slight merit on your part,’’ said 
the messenger, ‘‘ Kakuya Himé was permit- 
ted to bless your home. In former years she 
had sinned in heaven, and, as the penalty of 
her guilt, was exiled for a little space to your 
poor dwelling. The end of her punishment 
has come ; lamentations will avail you noth- 
ing. Therefore at once restore her.” 

To Takétori’s protest he answered not a 
word, but, ordering the chariot brought to 
hi@ side, called to the maiden, ‘‘ Come forth, 
quickly! Then all the doors flew wide open 
of themselves, the lattice-work gave way 
without the touch of hand, and some unseen, 
irresistible force drew Kakuya Himé from the 
arms of her women. Going to her heart- 
broken father she said to him, ‘‘I do not 
wish to ascend to heaven, but since it must 
be, pray look upon me as I depart.” 

“*Take me with you,”’ pleaded the old man 
weeping ; and, sorrowfully, the maiden wrote 
a letter which he might read to comfort his 
heart when she had gone from him. 

There was then brought to her the feather 
robe such as celestial beings wear, anda jar 
which held the elixir of immortal life, but, 
though bidden to drink, she quaffed it but 
lightly, determined to leave a share of the 
precious cordial with her cast-off garments as 
a parting gift to the old man; and tothe 
leader of the emperor’s soldiers was likewise 
intrusted a portion for his lord’s use, albeit 
the heavenly guardian of the draft gave 
but reluctant consent, and in haste made as 
if to clothe her in the wingéd robe. 
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At length she permitted them to array her 
in the garment of the immortals, but the mo- 
ment its touch was upon her form, the feeling 
of her heart was changed; regret at parting 
vanished and she willingly mounted the 
chariot ; then while the old man, amid un- 
availing tears, beheld her attended by a hun- 
dred celestial guards she ascended to the 
skies. 

The bamboo gatherer read the maiden’s 
message, but refused to taste of life’s elixir, 
since he no longer cared to live, and soon, lan- 
guishing with sickness, lay upon his bed un- 
able to rise. 

The things which were done were reported 
to the emperor by his general, who also gave 
to him a letter from Kakuya Himé’s hand, 
with ajar containing the potion of immortal- 
ity, and his heart was sorely grieved ; but at 
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length he called to him one of his ministers, 
and questioned him as to which mountain in 
Japan rose nearest to heaven. 

‘In Suruga province is a sounding moun- 
tain which rises highest and nearest heaven,’’ 
replied the minister. It was therefore com- 
manded that the letter, together with theelixir 
of immortal life should be conveyed thither 
and consumed, and because the ‘‘fushi’’ 
cordial was burned upon the height it was 
called ‘‘ Fushi no Yama.” 

Even to this day, it is said the smoke and 
flame which arose from the burning elixir of 
immortality still ascend from the sounding 
mountain, Fujiyama.* 





*(Fujiyama, world-famed forits beauty, probably ceased 
to be the ‘“‘sounding mountain ’’ early in the 18th cen- 
tury, when “the smoke’”’ of its last eruption cleared 
away.) 


SUMMER VACATIONS AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
BY J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 


HE purpose of this paper is to make 
some suggestions concerning the 
utilization of the summer vacation 

for health and physical culture. It isa 
fashion, to the increase of which there seem 
to be no limits, to travel abroad. In a large 
majority of cases, owing to haste, irregular- 
ity, over-eating, and various forms of dissi- 
pation, the effect is pernicious. Those who 
feel better and stronger after such short, hur- 
ried trips are the exceptions ; yet they might 
be made valuable if instead of attempting to 
cover so much ground the tourist were satis- 
fied with atour in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or the Alps, or with a quiet residence 
in the Lake regions, diversified by short ex- 
cursions. 

Many own or rent summer residences and 
remove to them in the early spring, remain- 
ing until autumn; some of the members of 
the family, perhaps, going to business 
regularly until midsummer. These need no 
hints. Many of them, by living practically 
as they would in the city, fail to derive the 
benefit they might; overwhelming them- 
selves with company or spending the entire 
time in idleness. 

Many go to watering places where style is 
as important as at home,—often more so ; 
where temptations to gluttony and even to 


the use of wine, with dancing every evening, 
and late hours abound. Some exercise is ob- 
tained by daily baths where they are in 
fashion and accessible, but most women and 
many men decline rather than gain in 
strength during a ‘‘season ”’ of that sort. 

The sick who are sent away to receive spe- 
cial treatment at Carlsbad and other sanitary 
resorts in Europe or America are usually 
put under a strict regimen which would have 
saved them from the malady from which they 
are suffering, while the waters and the phy- 
sicians get the credit for the cures which are 
often made. To none of these classes can 
anything be suggested which they will ac- 
cept—if they need it, and if they do not it 
would be superfluous. 

Sedentary persons who wish to repair 
physical waste and accumulate energy for the 
next season are those with whom I can surely 
sympathize and reasonably hope to aid. 
Teachers, bookkeepers, ministers, bankers, 
chemists, physicians, and other professional 
men, young men whose pursuits are indoor, 
students who have worked hard upon their 
studies, and not as one of the “football 
eleven’’ or ‘‘ baseball nine’’; those who are 
not sick, but are victims of neurasthenia or 
hypochondria. All theseshould hold certain 
laws inexorably. 
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Begin unusual exercise gradually, and do 
not reach the maximum of exertion until 
one full week, at the least, of regularly in- 
creasing exertion has been accomplished. 
Disregard of this has often made a vacation 
worse than useless. Harmful even to youth, 
it is injurious and dangerous to persons in 
middle or later life. Hernia, rheumatisms, 
heart disease, hemorrhages are caused by a 
disregard of this rule. In instances with no 
such serious consequences, if there be no 
gain, the autumn finds the person unre- 
freshed, less fit for work than when the 
period of rest began. 

Another safe ruleisto eat nothing after exer- 
tion until there has been at least half an hour 
of rest. This would be of comparatively lit- 
tle importance occasionally to a man of great 
vigor in the constant habit of exercise; but 
to persons unaccustomed it may have an ef- 
fect analogous to that of foundering in 
horses. Water and other fluids should not be 
drunk rapidly or in large quantities. To 
pour cold mountain water down the throat 
by the pint, after heavy strain upon the heart 
in climbing, is to risk the guilt of self- 
murder. 

Never to take any long-continued exercise 
which requires breathing with the mouth 
open, and not to take any unusually severe 
exercise in a high temperature are essential 
to safety. One summer Dr. Faulks, of New 
Jersey, and myself began a pedestrian tour at 
the village of Catskill, intending to explore 
the sources of the Delaware and the Susque- 
hanna, and continue through the Adiron- 
dacks to Lake Champlain. Passing through 
the village we became conscious of extraordi- 
nary heat. Consulting a thermometer, hav- 
ing had experience of long tours in the sum- 
mer, I said to Dr. Faulks, ‘‘ It is absolutely 
a hundred and six in the shade. We shall 
not be able to walk more than three or four 
hundred yards at a time without resting.” 
When some miles had been traversed in this 
way, half a dozen West Point cadets, who 
had come up the river on the same steamer 
with us and tarried at the village for refresh- 
ments, passed us walking at the rate of five 
miles an hour, making some jocular remarks 
at our expense. Two hours after thaf they 
passed us again, this time in a wagon ; hav- 
ing utterly broken down, and been com- 
pelled to give up the ascent of the mountain 
and hire a conveyance. Tlie same day a citi- 
zen of Albany who pushed on regardless of 


the heat fell dead just before reaching the 
Catskill Mountain House. We made the 
twelve miles without damage by.resting as 
stated ; either or both of us might have been 
seriously injured or killed had we disre- 
garded the union of three dangerous ele- 
ments, want of practice, ascent, and heat. 

If one has no regard for Sunday on reli- 
gious grounds, a suspension of unusual ex- 
ercise as often as once a week, and of usual 
exercise if it be severe, is a sound maxim of 
health. 

To derive the highest benefit eat moder- 
ately rather than to excess. All trainers 
know this. When once the digestion is im- 
paired exercise may be more hurtful than 
rest. Boarding-house keepers should not, 
however, try to justify themselves by this 
view in providing a meager diet, or in avoid- 
ing the expense of the luxuries which the 
price they exact shouid cover. The summer 
visitor himself, and not his landlord, should 
decide the amount of his self-denial; and 
there are times when one can well afford to 
reward a permanent resolution by an occa- 
sional indulgence. 

One of the best modes for those who find 
roughing pleasant is to take a sailing voyage 
on a coaster or a fishing vessel. By inquiry 
a person with a little money can easily get 
the opportunity of a voyage in a vessel 
bound for Virginia, or some point farther 
south, taking a cargo and bringing another 
back ; or one bound for some point on the 
coast of Maine, or Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, or Labrador. The better plan is not to 
goasamere passenger but to pay whatever 
is necessary with the understanding that you 
are to take hold and help, though not to be 
tied down to the work of a mere hand. 
Should a position be obtained on a vessel 
owned by a friend, so much the better. At 
points of landing and in delays there would 
be much to break the monotony ; a few books 
to read as there is the occasion, and pure air, 
plain food, and exercise will build a person 
up wondrously. A trip of the sort on a fish- 
ing vessel is one of the most fattening proc- 
esses imaginable, as well as exciting ; alter- 
nations of rest and the quickest possible sort 
of work, and a fresh fish diet, have to my 
knowledge brought young men home in five 
or six weeks with a net gain of twenty or 
twenty-five pounds who were as ‘‘lean as a 
herring ’’ when they started. 

Yachting trips with congenial companions 
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are pleasant, but open to several objections, 
overeating and drinking and lack of exercise 
being the chief. A friend of mine who owned 
a steam yacht for several years gave it up be- 
cause he awaked to the fact that it was sim- 
ply loafing. Four or five young men of 
temperate habits, with a competent skipper, 
doing all the rest of the work themselves, 
may have a grand time and come back im- 
proved in every part. But a demijohn of 
even the best whisky, a few cases of the finest 
beer, plenty of cigars, and several packs of 
cards will do worse damage to the tour than 
did the presence of Jonah in the ship that 
went down to Tarshish. 

There are many seacoast resorts where the 
time can be spent in boats, fishing, rowing, 
and sailing ; this agrees with the health of 
many and affords sufficient exercise. Dr. 
Henry Martyn Scudder, a physician as well 
as a minister, long a very slender man, and 
one of the most distinguished pastors of 
Brooklyn, built a cottage at Shelter Island. 
He brought up a family of children there, and 
they spend most of their time in the summer 
on the water. He considered the place his 
physical salvation. I have known a number 
of persons to recuperate in that way when 
no other method of spending the summer had 
seemed to help them. To enjoy it one must 
love boating, which many do not ; and fish- 
ing, which is not agreeable to some tempera- 
ments. 

Three sorts of active tours on land and one 
passive contain more recuperative elements 
and more sources of pleasure to most persons 
than other ways of occupying a vacation 
period ; the pedestrian, the. equestrian, and 
the cyclian. The cyclian, where ‘‘ making a 
record’? is tabooed, is healthful and inspir- 
ing ; on good roads it is not dangerous ; and 
can be applied to mountain regions, and 
there necessitates diversified exercise by com- 
pelling one frequently to dismount and push 
or hold back the machine. It is inferior to 
the equestrian in that it cannot be used in 
going through the woods, or where a horse 
could pick his way, or in traversing many 
declivities. It has the advantage of being 
cheaper ; and though a broken bicycle is an 
undesirable possession it is less so than a 
lame horse, whether the animal be owned or 
hired ; especially the latter, as the liability 
to an exorbitant bill throws a gloom over the 
excursion. 

The equestrian compared with the pedes- 
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trian has some important. advantages, and 
some equally decided objections. Fora very 
short trip greater speed can be made, but not 
for a long one, at least in mountainous re- 
gions. The horse was never made thata 
good pedestrian could not tire out and pass. 
A pedestrian is independent of roads. With 
compass or guide he can cross mountain 
ranges, climb adjacent summits, explore 
lakes and ravines, and reach points in a day 
which would require several days of travel by 
the regular roads. Take an example from 
the White Mountains. 

From that romantic glen known as Gree- 
ley’s, a pedestrian by traveling ten or twelve 
miles can connect with the town of Conway ; 
and in another direction in less than fifteen 
miles’ walk can reach the White Mountain 
road very near the Crawford House. To 
make the first of these journeys on horse- 
back one would have to travel forty-two 
miles, and the second would require more 
than fifty now, though formerly one of these 
shorter roads was passable for horses. Ihave 
by walking seven miles in certain mountain- 
ous regions made a journey which on horse- 
back or riding a bicycle would require ninety 
miles of travel. It is often very difficult to 
find suitable food for horses. Excess in 
horseback riding, unless one does not have 
“‘to break in,” will be felt for weeks, as many 
who in old days rode into the Yosemite from 
a point twenty or thirty miles distant, can 
testify. I have seen such persons, especially 
ladies, limping about five or six days after 
the ride ; and one person—an old gentleman 
of considerable weight to be sure—was lame 
for two months, besides having a severe 
rheumatic fit and blisters difficult to heal. 

The expense for a horse if owned amounts 
on the average to half the cost of a person ; 
and if hired both the responsibility and the 
cost may be troublesome. But horseback 
riding is a delightful exercise, increases the 
view by making the rider several feet taller ; 
admits of great variety of speed, of keeping 
up to coaches, of joining pleasant parties, of 
dressing in a manner fit to be seen anywhere ; 
diminishes perspiration, requires less fre- 
quent changes of garments ; admits of haste 
in bad weather or where nothing is to be 
seen; and, in an emergency, of covering a 
great distance ina short time. Thus if one 
breaks a leg or is taken suddenly ill, another 
of the party can go a great distance for a 
physician, which a pedestrian might not be 
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able todo. Onthe other hand the liability to 
accidents in dangerous regions is much 
greater to the equestrian than to the pedes- 
trian ; though not so great as to the cycler. 
The equestrian has a pre-eminence over the 
pedestrian in all regions where the visitation 
of particular points is the chief attraction, the 
intervening territory presenting nothing to 
please the eye or instruct the mind. 

As a whole, having tried both, walking five 
thousand miles on such trips, above two thou- 
sand of them in the company of the gentle- 
man previously mentioned, in nearly every 
state in the Union ; and having ridden on 
horseback perhaps fifteen hundred miles, at 
home and abroad, I prefer pedestrianism be- 
cause of independence, the healthfulness of 
the exercise, the continued perspiration, the 
most healthgiving of all conditions when not 
produced by artificial heat and when sustained 
by suitable food and drink. Every part of the 
body is renewed, even in a comparatively 
short time, ‘‘except perhaps the teeth, es- 
pecially if they be false,” by such ex- 
ercise. Besides as Ruskin says, a man can- 
not know any more about a country than he 
can see by traveling no faster than a walk. 

No part of the world offers greater facilities 
for such tours or gives the pedestrian or eques- 
trian more abundant and satisfying rewards 
than the United States. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New York, northern New Jer- 
sey, central Pennsylvania, western Maryland, 
all parts of Virginia but those that are flat 
and sandy,the western part of North and South 
Carolina, northern Georgia, east Tennessee, 
the Pacificcoast, Colorado, Arizona, and New 
Mexico ;—wherever there are mountains and 
lakes, winter andsummer, spring and autumn, 
the citizen of the United States within com- 
paratively easy reach of his abode may find 
territory suited to such excursions. Even the 
feeblest not actually sick can derive benefit by 
the schedule which I here present. 

No one will be harmed whose feet are shod 
with the preparation of hygiene and not of fash- 
ion. Nothing is better than old-fashioned army 
brogans. Who that remembers how the young 
recruits threw away the nice boots and shoes 
that had been given to them and begged for 
brogans, during the late war, will need other 
proof of this statement? The fool who spends 
his days in trying to put a number seven shoe 
ona number nine foot would better stay at 
home. A shoe that gives room for each toe 


to perform its function, does not slip at the 
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heel, and has a sole thick but not too thick, 
and a low heel (with an extra pair always 
at hand), and large woolen stockings, are all 
that is needed ; and the stockings would bet- 
ter be worn inside out, and changed from one 
foot to the other every two hours. For the 
same reason the shoes should, be changed 
once a day, until the pedestrian is broken in. 
The foot strikes the ground on the average 
two thousand times in every mile, and if a 
single horsehair or a fold no larger should 
press against the foot, the continually re- 
peated pressure would soon cut through the 
skin. The change of shoes andstockings dis. 
tributes the pressure. 

Taking a person wholly unaccustomed as 
the basis of comparison, let the walk of the 
first day be but six miles ; three leisurely taken 
in the morning, and three in the afternoon. 
Add one mile per day to each of these exer- 
cises for five days and rest on Sunday. 
Begin the next Monday with five miles in the 
morning and fivein the afternoon, and add 
one mile to the morning and one to the after- 
noon walk, up tothe next Saturday. He will 
then have reached twenty milesa day, and 
after that can do as he wishes. After the 
fourth day of the first week, if necessary to 
add a few more than the regulation increase, 
or todo more in the morning or afternoon to 
reach a certain point, the risk may be taken ; 
but this should be avoided if possible. By 
the end of the second week almost all ten- 
dency to take cold will have disappeared ; 
though it is never safe to sit down on the 
ground or on a rock without something be- 
sides the clothes dampened with perspira- 
tion between the rock or the ground and the 
body. 

There are two or three ways of carrying 
changes of raiment ; one is by wearing an old- 
fashioned army knapsack, and this suited me 
well when younger. I have walked twenty- 
two miles in the rain in five and a half hours, 
carrying a fourteen-pound knapsack, and en- 
joyed every step of the way. But a better 
method in a settled country is to carry a 
waterproof coat and a suit of underclothes, 
and send all other things in a portmanteau 
from point to point. Where there are sev- 
eral in the party an excellent arrangement is 
to hire a horse and wagon to carry the bag- 
gage of the whole party, an arrangement 
which is also convenient in case of accident. 
I have, however, never known but one seri- 
ous accident on a pedestrian tour. Whena 
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detour is to be made the baggage can be sent 
to the point which the party expects to reach. 

Making a tour in a carriage is passive ex- 
ercise ; a very pleasant way for a city man to 
give his family a view of fine country, and 
spend considerable time in open air ; but it is 
hardly worth mentioning as a means of ac- 
cumulating energy. It is valuable only asa 
sort of rest cure. 

I have reserved to the last one of the very 
best methods,—camping out. This requires 
a guide or guides, and is better with company 
than alone, provided a person can be sure that 
his company willlike him, and that he will be 
pleased with them to the last. I would never 
camp out with a stranger, nor with one with 
whom I had not taken some kind of a sum- 
mer tour before. There is a porcine element 
in every man ; no man recognizes it in him- 
self, but there is no one who does not perceive 
it in its full proportions inothers. This por- 
cine element is suppressed in society for self- 
interest ; but in the woods, with the number- 
less influences that require a cheerful spirit 
and a willingness to bear them, it is sure to 
show itself, just as it does in remote foreign 
lands. A ministerial expedition to explore 
the Holy Land developed this element to 
such an extent that several times the organ- 
izer was compelled to interpose his authority 
to prevent some theologians from resorting 
to blows, very different from apostolic knocks, 
over matters relating to the ordinary cares of 
the body. 

A successful camping out expedition re- 
quires either hunting, or fishingy or scien- 
tific exploration, or sketching, or a territory 
so marvelous as to afford continual sur- 
prises to the eye, or else it will become mo- 
notonous. As arule, to be perfectly success- 
ful, it needs frequent changes of camp ; and a 
carefully prepared outfit, which may be more 
or less elaborate according as the members of 
the party have tocatry their accouterments or 
can secure their transportation by porters or 
guides. 

The vicinity of the Rangeley Lakes in 
Maine has been for many years an ideal place 
for camping out where fishing is sought. 
There are, however, many other parts of the 
country equally attractive. Canoe trips in 
connection with camping out are very de- 
lightful. Such an expedition taken in the 
west branch of the Penobscot with a detour to 
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the summit of Mount Katahdin, lasting two 
or three weeks, remains with me like a dream 
of bliss ; the view from the summit of Katah- 
din being worth a thousand dollars and a 
thousand miles of travel, unparalleled by any 
mountain prospect in New England, with 
several hundred lakes visible in every direc- 
tion, and no rival mountain within a hundred 
miles, and glimpses of the sea sixty miles 
away. A few hours afterwards the canoe 
glided over the black water as silent as a 
painted canoe upon a painted river, passing 
ever and anon an ancient pine a hundred feet 
high with an eagle’s nest in the summit, from 
which the king of birds would shoot up five 
hundred feet toward the sun, and then de- 
scend upon a neighboring lake to capture 
breakfast for his young. 

To make the camping out trip a success, 
too, as far as possible regular hours for meals 
and sleep must be insisted upon. There is 
no sleep after daylight, there should therefore 
be no sitting up after dark on summer nights. 

What may be called the fancy camp that is 
established for fun by a company of ladies and 
gentlemen, is an entirely different thing. I 
stumbled upon one such when, owing to 
signs of an approaching storm of unusual 
magnitude and having no confidence in our 
tent, I started at two a. m. to go to a village. 
Mirth and jollity reigned in the camp ; apol- 
linaris and wine corks popped, and songs 
blended with the hootings of various animals, 
the neighings of horses and the barkings of 
dogs, as we approached. The partyin the 
camp was entertaining some friends from a 
village about sixteen miles distant. Such 
campings out do not come within the scope 
of this article, and their value may well be 
doubted. The genuine kind brings a man 
back to nature, and nature is a kind mother, 
provided she be treated respectfully. 

Only inexperienced youth roughs it more 
than is necessary. In such tours heshould be 
willing to bear or do everything unavoidable, 
and not mind occasional extra and very severe 
exertion ; but if he would derive the best re- 
sults he will not willingly strain himself or 
unusually expose himself to the elements. 
Therefore a rubber coat and rubber blanket 
and a prudent regard to the healthfulness of 
the place selected for camping, as respects 
dampness and exposure to wind and rain, 
are indispensable. 








THE BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS OF CENTURIES. 
BY COUNT CHARLES DE MOUY. 


Translated for '' The Chautauquan” from ‘‘La Nouvelle Revue.” 


HE term ‘‘the end of the century”’ be- 
comes a very popular one during the 
closing years of a centennial epoch. 

It is used in familiar language in references 
to eccentricities of conduct, to deviations 
from the customary ways of thought, and to 
all noticeable changes of every kind. It has 
come to be a common opinion that these last 
years exercise in themselves some particular 
influence over minds and hearts. 

Is there in this opinion, or to speak more 
correctly, in this impression, any part of 
truth? Is there any reason for thinking that 
certain divisions of time are specially serious; 
or that there exists a pre-established har- 
mony between them and some psychological 
state? If, in the infinite reach of uniform 
time, the divisions and subdivisions im- 
agined by men in order to regulate their 
short lives, have at certain periodic epochs 
more impressive aspects, what are the causes 
of these phenomena of philosophy and of his- 
tory? 

It is certain that from a purely philosophic 
point of view an absolute theory is inadmis- 
sible. Time, which is the space of minds, is 
no more susceptible of being circumscribed 
by our arbitrary classifications than of being 
extended by our measures. Eternal and in- 
finite, it is not less indivisible than immuta- 
ble ; and the facts which are developed in its 
unity have nothing to do with the measured 
portions marking our transient existence. 

But if we consider things from a point of 
view relative to humanity, then the question 
changes front. From this position we may 
even feel authorized to study secular periods; 
to recognize the aspects that each one pre- 
sents ; and to search out whether, from any 
causes whatever, the opening or the closing 
years do not often present intrinsic tenden- 
cies, differing one from another, and reveal- 
ing themselves by the character of the work 
of the different generations which these dates 
circumscribe. It goes without saying that 


there cannot enter into the question invaria- 
ble scientific laws nor periods of time rig- 
orously fixed, but only periods which are ap- 
proximately secular. 


We are then to consider whether the last 
years of a century—that division of time 
which marks the extreme limit of human 
life—do really contain for ideas and events a 
predestined form for their evolutions. 

It is clear that it would be a mistake to 
divide history into centenary epochs. Al- 
though such a classification might often 
be legitimate, it would be far from stable, 
and there are in the annals of the world, 
especially in times of conflict and govern- 
ment formations, certain series of significant 
events which it would be impossible to make 
coincide with the first or last years of such 
classifications. It occurs sometimes that the 
infancy of one century is not dissimilar to 
the old age of the preceding one, or that 
some epoch-making event transpires in the 
middle of a century, as the fall of the Eastern 
Empire in 1453. One would not like to risk 
precise demonstration in this regard for fear 
of resembling the millenarians, who, filled 
with a superstitious respect for the date of 
one thousand years after Christ, regarded it 
as a prophetical figure, and were persuaded 
that it would mark the end of the world. 

But let us see, now, if centenary periods 
have not often covered the natural duration 
of certain developments of civilization ; if in 
a general way they have not been in certain 
respects like to the life of a human being in 
that they have had a period of youth, of ma- 
turity, of oldage; if they have not some- 
times taken on the aspect of that plant 
which, having concentrated all its force dur- 
ing long years to one end, at last produces 
the one supreme flower, which is immedi- 
ately followed by its death; and finally, if 
there is not some psychological explanation 
of this disposition of things. 

Without speaking of the first century, 
which ended with the tumultuous and bloody 
despotism of the twelve Czesars ; of the sec- 
ond, which witnessed the regenerating power 
of Trajan and closed so soon after the death 
of Marcus Aurelius ; of the fourth, which be- 
gan with the splendid triumph of Constan- 
tine, closing with the definitive victory of 
Christianity under Theodosius ; of the fifth, 

















inaugurated by the first success of the French 
monarchy and whose close marked the merid- 
jan of the Merovingian dynasty; of the 
ninth, which started with the empire of 
Charlemagne and closed in the midst of the 
stormy times which, continuing, brought 
about the fall of that empire in the last year 
of the tenth ; we will come to the times near 
our own, to the three centuries which have 
preceded ours. We shall speak only of 
French national history in order not to ex- 
ceed the measure of these modest considera- 
tions. 

The sixteenth century arose with the splen- 
dor of an aurora. France after long and 
grievous war with England, after the estab- 
lishment of its territory and its royal 
authority under Louis X1., after finishing its 
- first campaigns in Italy, darted with an im- 
petuous joyousness into the Renaissance. 
Louis XII. and Francis I. were the heroes of 
that radiant epoch. France was full of hope 
and energy. The sadnesses of the times 
which preceded were forgotten. The first 
twenty years of the century, like those of the 
life of a young man, were passed in the joy 
of glorious enterprises, in the first revelations 
of art, in the enchantments of society, in the 
surprises of an untried existence. Little by 
little as time advanced these springtime 
splendors were effaced. It passed to maturity 
amid reverses ; it gained experience at great 
cost ; it was obliged to struggle against un- 
expected obstacles; its genius developed 
slowly, as did its literature; its brilliant 
exploits were continued, but in the midst of 
long and painful struggles ; free thought led 
to religious hatreds and wars. And during 
these changes France grew weary as an old 
man whose life was fast wearing out. Asthe 
end of the century drew near there came, in 
the convulsions of the League, symptoms of 
agony. Its hopes and enthusiasm were over- 
whelmed in civil war. The secular period 
ended in night. 

Then opened the seventeenthcentury. The 
year 1601 began as a morning breaking from 
nocturnal clouds. France, her eyes fixed on 
the future, found herself full of new courage. 
She began with confident energy and with 
fresh convictions a new cycle full of promise. 
Henry IV. aided by Sully guided the first ef- 
forts, associating the aroused national force 
with the royal dynasty. He gavea great im- 
petus to the diffusion of education; he im- 
proved the highways ; in short he shaped the 
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ideas which developed and fructified during 
this glorious period. In the last years of the 
century the robustness of the monarchy and 
the particular form of the French genius 
personified by it were plainly evident to the 
historian. But indications of decline were 
also visible ; its sun was in the west. Before 
1700 the glorious age was depopulated of its 
great men. Louis XIV. remained as an an- 
achronism. A little later together with the 
empire of Charles V. his great reign entered 
the past, under the cover of immortality, it 
is true, but condemned to give place to a new 
order of things. 

The next new age entered upon a strange 
infancy. It had not in the beginning the 
same joys and hopes and vigor that its prede- 
cessors had. The imposing shadow of the 
former one rested upon it. It was slow in 
seeing its way, in taking in its particular 
physiognomy, in determining its genius. 
Shaken to its foundation by great and some- 
times chimerical minds, tormented by in- 
distinct dreams, by passions at once ardent 
and confused, sustained by political institu- 
tions discordant toits inmost thought, it was 
an uncertain, inconsistent time, without 
equilibrium. It was full of latent forces ; but 
it was weak. It was believing and skeptical ; 
it exalted itself and was self-abasing. Under 
its feet it felt atrembling foundation. Its ac- 
cumulated mass of ideas, of indignations, of 
deceptions, and ardent desires, all united in 
one supreme effort. The life force of the 
eighteenth century was concentrated in the 
Revolution. In the history of no other time 
has there been so great a convulsion. 

The present century seems to have followed 
the line of march of those preceding it. It 
also announced itself with eclat as institut- 
ing a newregimen. Fresh life, great force, an 
extraordinary faith, a prodigious courage, and 
animating hope fired the French soul. The 
country emerging from a black tempest, 
greeted with enthusiasm the brightening hori- 
zon. Allglories civiland military appeared to 
gather about its beginning. One might have 
been justified in thinking that among the 
mirages of this period, the old country had dis- 
appeared forever ; that it was an entirely new 
nation that was about to rise into prominence 
on powerful wing. With the sublime inex- 
perience of a precocious child this France 
rushed on in its career. In fifteen years it 
had done an enormous work. At this juncture 
when inevitable disaster seemed directly in 
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its path, it put in action the new elements of 
its indomitable youth and marched by, a con- 
queror. 

After these tempestuous scenes of war were 
over, it pushed on into the domains of poli- 
tics and art with imperturbable energy. This 
intellectual enthusiasm, as}intense as was the 
foregoing warlike outbreak, presented at first 
the same aspect of juvenile audacity. Then 
followed a season of meditation, of analysis, 
of moral and literary criticism. It minutely 
studied into all that it had believed and loved ; 
it attempted to refine the real and it discussed 
the ideal. Thus under the continued action 
of a scientific methed which gave wonderful 
results the century passed on to the present. 
France is still weighing and counter-weighing 
with an inflexible precision, acts, thoughts, 
hopes, doctrines, institutions, genius, glory, 
and virtue. All that it can do it has done, 
andit pretends now toconsole itself with skep- 
ticism, with the abuse of civilization, with the 
exclusive love of enjoyment and repose. It is 
undergoing a decadence which is too marked 
to deny, which is slowly transforming its 
polity into confused hesitations and sterile 
agitations, which makes of literature a field 
of tares with poisonous plants scattered 
thickly through it ; which dares to boast in 
painting of a false school of daubers without 
ideas, without design, and without color; 
which takes delight in pleasure, in luxury, 
in paradoxical theories, and in that studied 
unconsciousness which has brought ruin to 
all the great empires. These are the re- 
doubtable symptoms of the end of a cen- 
tury. 

Let us meanwhile with a grave, fearless 
eye scan the situation, regarding it as a 
psychological, perhaps a chronological ne- 
cessity, and see what lessons the French 
may gather from it. The conclusion of this 
hundred-year period bids fair to be like that of 
the others, no worse. Attheclose of the six- 
teenth century religious faith had become 
a wild superstition ; chivalric honor, a foolish 
susceptibility which cost the best blood of the 
French nobility; and royalty was only a 
pompous show. When theseventeenth closed 
the respect for authority was transformed 
into idolatry ; Catholicism, which had grown 
triumphant under the liberty granted by 
Henry IV., had become the persecution of the 
dragonnades ; the aristocratic vigor of the first 
days had changed into servile submission. 
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At the end of the eighteenth the great social 
aspirations, the generous love of the right, 
the divine dream of justice, the ideal philoso- 
phy, were transformed into puerile Utopian 
dreams, 

It might seem that these three epochs left 
nothing after them for the future to redeem. 
What anerror! Each one of them in expir- 
ing delegated to the one succeeding it a 
latent power, a mysterious ideal, From the 
agony of the sixteenth century sprang the 
thought of robust power and of tolerance. 
The certainty of French grandeur dominated 
the last days of the seventeenth, and the de- 
termination to create a better society floated 
obscurely in the minds of the people. The 
image of acountry one and indivisible dis- 
closed itself above the wreck caused by the 
fierce storms at the close of the eighteenth. 

What will be the state of affairs, what the 
dawning hope, when this century shall have 
closed? The law of all things human is that 
of ebb and flow. History attests and obser- 
vation shows that ideas constantly react one 
against another. In philosophy it is from 
the ashes of skepticism that spiritualism has 
always sprung; atumult of ideas political, 
social, religious, has always been followed by 
a period of consoling calm and of fruitful prog- 
ress. So ifthe same mysterious influence is 
still in force, the generation to follow the 
present one will not feel the present dis- 
couragements, will scorn the indecisions and 
the vain agitations of this twilight period, 
and will push on with burning ardor to some 
new development or to some redevelopment. 

That of which we are assured is, that this 
great nineteenth century will leave its succes- 
sor, besides the material and scientific results 
which will survive it, elements of force and of 
life holding large possibilities and capable of 
developing into grander attainments than any 
yet reached. 

The French need not be uneasy regarding 
the end of this century. The dry leaves, left 
after its productive season, will fall off. And 
then not long after there will be realized again 
in the world’s history that centennial rejuve- 
nation of minds which doubtless is nota fixed 
law, which is perhaps only a coincidence, 
but which remains the hope of our patri- 
otism, and which at some future date, after 
all the necessary processes shall have been 
called into action, shall usher in the perma- 
nent evolution of humanity. 
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SOME AMERICAN CHEMISTS. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH.D. 


N election to the National Academy of 
Sciences is accepted as the recog- 
nition of more than usual ability. 

Hence to find theleader in any special branch 
of science we naturally turn to that body, but 
as its membership is restricted to one hun- 
dred it follows that there are many worthy 
scientists who as yet have failed to receive 
the high honor of an election to it. Among 
these are many chemists and the consider- 
ation of the researches and life work of cer- 
tain of those who have made their names wor- 
thy of more than passing notice, is the object 
of this article. 

Among the younger men, Edward W. Mor- 
ley stands deservedly high. His brilliant in- 
vestigations, extending back over a period of 
nearly twenty years, have marked him as per- 
haps the foremost American chemist of his 
generation. He gradu- 


rection, and those which are constant both in 
direction and in amount. 

The following examples, indicating certain 
of the steps taken, show the thoroughness of 
his work. He measured the evaporation of sul- 
phuric anhydride and of water from sulphuric 
acid used in drying gases ; also he determined 
the water vapor which phosphorus pentox- 
ide leaves inagas. A single experiment on 
this point consumed two months’ time. Other 
results obtained in the course of his research 
were the detection of carbon as an impurity in 
the hydrogen, overlooked by previous inves- 
tigators, likewise he detected hydrogen as an 
impurity in nitrogen made by passing air 
over copper and used in refined investigations 
in the beliefof its purity. Professor Morley 
proved that the hydrogen used in his work 
contained no nitrogen by means of a special 

apparatus yielding 





ated at Williams Col- 
lege in 1860 and at 
once turned his atten- 
tion to teaching sci- 
ence, especially chem- 
istry. Nine years later 
he was called to the 
chair of chemistry and 
geology in Western 
Reserve College, now 
in Cleveland, and has 
since continued to 
hold that place, as well 
as the professorship of 
chemistry in the 
Cleveland Medical 
College, to which he 
was called in 1873. 
His original work 
began shortly after ac- 








him hydrogen contain- 
ing less than one two- 
hundred-thousandth 
part of nitrogen. In 
other words an im- 
purity of nitrogen to 
the amount mentioned 
would have been de- 
tected at once had it 
been present in the 
hydrogen which he 
used. These few ex- 
periments are men- 
tioned in order to show 
the wonderful delicacy 
and refinement of the 
methods used by him. 

He has not yet 
reached the end, but 
of the parts of the 











cepting these appoint- 
ments but it was not 
until about 1878 that his name was associated 
with those researches on oxygen for which he 
will always be known. Of these, that on the 
atomic weight of oxygen was begun seven 
years ago. In this investigation his atten- 
tion has been chiefly occupied in efforts to 
procure pure hydrogen and in studying those 
sources of oxygen which are constant in di- 
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final results so far ob- 
tained, one is the de- 
termination of the volumetric composition 
of water with an accuracy fifty times greater 
than that of previous investigators, another 
is the determination of the relative densi- 
ties of hydrogen and oxygen. These two 
determinations taken together will yield the 
atomic weight of oxygen. The mean result 
of the fourteen determinations so far made 
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gives the atomic weight of this element as 
15.882. A singlesource of error still remains, 
which, in new determinations, will be avoided 
and will lessen, Professor Morley believes, 
this value by .oor or .002. 

As part of this research he has made a syn- 











Albert Benjamin Prescott. 


thesis ofa weighed quantity of water from a 
weighed quantity of hydrogen and oxygen 
gases. Eleven experiments, with a mean er- 
ror of one twelve-thousandth, give the atomic 
weight of oxygen as 15.879. It is believed 
that the only known constant error would not 
amount to .ooos and this Professor Morley 
hopes to avoid in future experiments. 

Professor Morley has a unique chemical 
library. It contains complete files of the 
chemical journals of the world and is superior 
to anything similar in the United States. 
The honorary degrees of M.D. and of Ph.D. 
have been conferred on him and, besides 
memberships in many scientific societies, he 
was in 1883 vice president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
over the chemical section. 

Albert Benjamin Prescott is professor of 
chemistry in the University of Michigan. 
His ancestors fought in the Revolution and 
he was born in Hastings, N. Y. After 
studying at the University of Michigan he 
passed to the medical departments of this 
institution where he was graduated in 1864. 
Then entering the United States volunteer 
service as assistant surgeon, he served hiscoun- 
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try until the close of the war, when he re- 
turned to his a/m2 mater to teach chemistry. 

As the courses of chemistry have increased 
he has confined his teaching more and more 
to organic chemistry, on which branch he 
lectures to the medical students at Ann Arbor, 
as well as to those in the regular undergrad- 
uate departments. In 1876 he was placed in 
charge of the chemical laboratory of the uni- 
versity and since 1884 he has had the special 
title of director of the chemical laboratory. 
At intervals from 1875 to 1884 he edited ‘‘ Con- 
tributions from the Chemical Laboratory of 
the University of Michigan,’ which have con- 
tained the results of researches conducted un- 
der his direction and which have been pub- 
lished in various chemical journals. 

The honorary degree of Ph.D. has been con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Michi- 
gan and he was elected a fellow of the London 
Chemical Society in 1886. Last year he 
presided overthe American Association forthe 
Advancement of Science. 

Likewise a teacher rather than an investi- 
gator is John Howard Appleton, whom many 
of the members of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle will recallas the author 
of the ‘‘Beginner’s Hand-book of Chemistry.”” 











John Howard Appleton, 


Professor Appleton was born in Portland, 
Maine, and was educated at Brown Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 1863. 
Having a fondness for chemistry he became 
almost at once an instructor of that branch at 
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Albert Huntington Chester. 


the university, and in 1868 when Nathaniel 
P. Hill resigned to take charge of the great 
Boston and Colorado Smelting Works then 
organizing, Professor Appleton succeeded to 
the full possession of the chair which he has 
since continued to fill. 

The department in chemistry at Brown has 
been largely created by Professor Appleton 
and the courses of instruction there were de- 
veloped by him. 

Teaching has been his chief work and his 
reputation will live in the fame of his pupils. 
In this connection his text-books have gained 
for him a decided recognition. 

There is also the mineralogical chemist, and 
as a representative of that class I have 
chosen Albert Huntington Chester, who was 
born in Saratoga Springs, New York, in 1843. 
His leaning toward mineralogy is perhaps 
readily accounted for by his graduation from 
the Columbia College School of Mines. 

After some professional experience as a 
mining engineer he was called to the chair of 
chemistry in Hamilton College in 1870 where 
a year later he established an analytical labor- 
atory in which from his examination of mines 
in various parts of the United States and 
Canada, he was naturally led to the chemical 
analysis of minerals and metallurgical prod- 
ucts. Subsequent to 1882 he also did much 
analytical work for the New York State 
Board of Health, holding the office of chemist 
to that body. 
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During the past year he resigned from his 
chair at Hamilton to accept the professorship 
of general and applied chemistry at Rutgers 
College in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
which place he now holds. His field work 
has consisted chiefly of the examination of 
iron mines in Minnesota and of gold mines 
in Colorado. 

He is the author of a ‘‘ Catalogue of Min- 
erals with Chemical Compositions and Syn- 
onyms’’ (1886) and he worked up the origin 
and history of mineral names for the recent 
edition of Murray’s Dictionary. The degree 
of Ph.D. was conferred on him by the Colum- 
bia College School of Mines in 1878 and that 
of Sc.D. by Hamilton in 18o91. 

The national government numbers among 
its officers three chemists of more than usual 
ability. Ofthese Frank W. Clarke, chemist- 
in-chief of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey claims our first attention. He was born 
in Boston and was graduated at the Lawrence 
Scientific School of Harvard University in 
1867. His first appointment was at Cornell 
University, then in the first year of its exist- 
ence, from which he passed to the full charge 
of the chemical department of Howard Uni- 
versity, near Washington, D. C., and in 1874 
he accepted the chair of chemistry and phys- 
ics at the University of Cincinnati. 

While holding this place he began the col- 
lection of statistics concerning chemical com- 
pounds which in time were issued as a series 
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of five octavo pamphlets entitled ‘‘ Constants 
of Nature,’’ by the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. 

In 1883 he was called to his present appoint- 
ment in the United States Geological Survey 
and in this capacity has directed much of the 
original research conducted for the survey. 
His own work has not been neglected and he 
is the author of several chemical communi- 
cations of exceptional merit. 

His addresses before various societies have 
gained for him much praise and heis as versa- 
tile as he is able. Besides a compilation 
entitled ‘‘ Weights, Measures, and Moneys of 
all Nations ’’ (1875), he isthe authorof ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry ’’ (1884) and of a volumi- 
nous ‘‘ Report on the Teaching of Chemis- 
try and Physics in the United States’’ (1881). 
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He has contributed frequent popular articles 
to various journals. 

Likewise a graduate of Lawrence Scientific 
School in its best days is Charles Edward 
Munroe, who was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1884. He is descended from the 
Munroes of Lexington, who in 1776 assem- 
bled before the Munroe Tavern where the first 
blow was struck through which the independ- 
ence of the American colonies was achieved. 
He received his degree in 1871 and at once be- 
came principal assistant in chemistry at Har- 
vard College. A year later he took charge 
under Professor Cooke of the first Harvard 
summer course of instruction in chemistry 
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for teachers, which is believed to have been 
the pioneer course of this character in the 
United States. 

In 1874 he was called to the chair of chem- 
istry at the U. S. Naval Academy in Annap- 
olis, Maryland, and he held that appoint- 
ment until 1886, when he accepted the post of 
chemist to the torpedo corps of the U. S. 
Navy at Newport, Rhode Island, which he 
still holds: 

It would be a difficult task to catalogue the 
many investigations that he has made, but it 
is of special interest to note that he urged 
upon the Board of Visitors to the U, S. Naval 
Academy the importance of the establish- 
ment of a laboratory for the inspection of 
naval supplies, dwelling among other things 
upon the benefit which would result from the 
analysis of the iron and steel which were to 
be used in the construction of modern ord- 
nance and iron and steel vessels. In 1887 this 
examination was begun and now constitutes 
a regular feature of the inspection. 

Professor Munroe however is best known 
as an authority on explosives, a subject 
which he has cultivated assiduously for the 
past eighteen years. He has collected the 
current literature of explosives of more than 
twenty numbers of ‘‘ Notes on the Literature 
of Explosives,’’ which have appeared in the 
“Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute ”’ 
since 1882, and in 1886 he began the publica- 
tion of an ‘‘ Index to the Literature of Ex- 
plosives ’’ which dates back to 1665. He is- 
sued in 1888 a ‘‘Catechism of Explosives’’ 
and “Lectures on Chemistry and Explo- 
sives,’’ and has published some twenty-five 
papers embodying the results of other orig- 
inal investigations. 

His principal duty since he was called to 
Newport has been the manufacture and test- 
ing of all explosive substances, and the de- 
velopment of such as appeared best suited to 
use for naval purposes. 

In the courseof this work he has discovered 
a smokeless powder which, by the test of 
ordnance authorities, has given higher veloc- 
ities with lower pressures on the gun than 
has been attained by any other powder. In 
the report made to the chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnances the powder is referred to as one 
“‘which in all respects equals, and in many 
excels, the most successful foreign powders.”’ 

Professor Munroe has been among the fore- 
most of those who have influenced the recent 
organization of the American Chemical So- 
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ciety into a national body. He has been one 
of its vice presidents and he has also pre- 
sided over the chemical section of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Heis a fellow of the American 
Academy of Artsand Sciencesand of the Lon- 
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don Chemical Society, also he is a member of 
the American Philosophical Society. 

His career illustrates very clearly the great 
importance of the services of a competent 
chemical expert to a government bureau, and 
itis now being agitated as to whether it 
would not be desirable to create the rank of 
professor of chemistry in the U. S. Navy so 
that such an honor might be conferred upon 
Professor Munroe in recognition of the serv- 
ices which he has so abundantly rendered to 
his government. 

The Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has a chemist of no mean 
ability in the person of Harvey W. Wiley, 
who, after graduating at Hanover College in 
1867, began his career as a teacher of science. 
Chemistry attracted him and he entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School, receiving his de- 
gree there in 1873. At this institution he 
came under the instruction of Professor 
Munroe, then an assistant in chemistry 
there. 

Professor Wiley then accepted the chair of 
chemistry in Butler University, but in 
1874 was called to a similar charge in Purdue 
University, where he remained until 1883, 
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with the exception of a year spent in study- 
ing chemistry in Europe, chiefly at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

During the years 1881-83 he served as state 
chemist of Indiana, and at that time studied 
the subjects of glucose and sorghum sugars 
very thoroughly. His reputation as an 
authority on these matters led to his call to 
the post of chemist to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington in 1883, which 
place he has since continued to fill. 

The degrees of M.D. and Ph.D. have been 
conferred upon Professor Wiley. He has 
been president of the Washington Chemical 
Society and of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. Also he has presided 
over the chemical section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
with the rank of vice president. Hehas pub- 
lished no book but his scientific papers are 
more than fifty in number, and he has writ- 
ten numerous addresses and government 
reports. His article entitled ‘‘Something 
about our Sugar’’ appeared in the June num- 
ber of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The career of Samuel P. Sadtler has been 
somewhat of a literary one. He is the son of 
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a Lutheran clergyman, and was born in Bal- 
timore, Md. After graduating at Pennsyl- 
vania College at Gettysburg he entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School, where in 1870 he 
received the degree of S.B. and then went to 
Germany and took the Ph.D. at the Univer- 
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sity of Gottingen for original researches on 
iridium salts. 

Returning to this country he became pro- 
fessor of natural science in Pennsylvania 
College, but in 1874 resigned to accept the 
chair of general and organic chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, which he held 
until 1891. Meanwhile in 1879 he was called 
to the chair of chemistry in the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, which place he still re- 
tains. 

In the same year (1879) he began to furnish 
the notes on chemistry to the American 
Journal of Pharmacy and he edited the eighth 
American edition of John Attfield’s ‘‘ Med- 
ical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry ’’ (1879). 
He was chemical editor of the American re- 
print of the ninth edition of the ‘‘Encyclopez- 
dia Britannica,” which appeared in Philadel- 
phiaduring 1880-84. Also since 1880 he has 
associated in the editing of the ‘‘ United 
States Dispensary,” having entire charge of 
the chemical portion of that work. 

While connected with the University of 
Pennsylvania he developed the department of 
industrial chemistry there, and in 1885 he 
visited Europe in ordertoexamine the labora- 
tories of that branch of 
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The distinguishing characteristic of Edward 
Hart is that he is the editor and owner of a 
chemical journal. He was born in Doyles- 
town, Pa., and while at school developed a 
fondness for chemistry that attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Thomas M. Drowne, who, 
when he became professor of chemistry at 
Lafayette College, invited Mr. Hart to be his 
assistant. Feeling the need of a better 
knowledge of organic chemistry he sought 
and obtained a fellowship in chemistry in 
Johns Hopkins University, where he re- 
mained two years and received the degree of 
Ph.D. for original researches. 

In 1878 he returned to Lafayette, where he 
was made adjunct professor, and in 1881 on 
the retirement of Professor Drowne, he was 
made full professor, which appointment he 
has since held. 

In 1887 without pecuniary assistance of any 
kind and almost single-handed, he began to 
edit and publish Zhe Journal of Analytical 
Chemistry: a Quarterly. The issuing of a 
scientific journal is always attended with pe- 
cuniary risk and seldom or never brings any 
proportionate recompense, but after the first 
year the subscription list of this journal grew 

rapidly and the re- 





applied science. His 
report to the trustees 
of the university on 
his return led to their 
action in organizing a 
laboratory of indus- 
trial chemistry. Dur- 
ing the past year he 
published a ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Industrial 
Chemistry,’’ which has 
since been reprinted in 
England, and he has 
been asked to have it 
translated and pub- 
lished in Germany. 
He has delivered fre- 
quent lectures on his 
specialty at the Frank- 
lin Institute and now 
devotes himself large- 
ly to the practice of 
consulting chemist and expert in industrial 
chemistry. 

He is a fellow of the London Chemical So- 
ciety and of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science,and a member of other 
scientific societies, both at home and abroad. 
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ceipts exceeded the 
expenses. In 1891 
Professor Hart began 
to issue his journal 
monthly, and at the 
same time changed its 
title to The Journal of 
Analyticaland Applied 
Chemistry. It contains 
the largest number of 
pages, has the most 
subscribers, the low- 
est rate of any chem- 
ical journal in the 
United States, and 
more than pays ex- 
penses. In scientific 
journalism this is 
something of a feat. 
Professor Hart has 
‘recently become inter- 
ested in manufactur- 
ing chemistry and is associated witha firm 
who make a specialty of producing pure 
chemicals. In this connection he has had 
many difficult problems to solve. In the 
solution of these he devised a new method 
for the distillation of nitric acid, and he has 
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invented a bottle for storing and transporting 
hydrofluoric acid for which the John Scott 
Legacy Medal and Premium were awarded to 
him by the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia. 

He has published ‘‘ A Hand-Book of Vol- 
umetric Analysis’’ 
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compelled to inhale the smoke. An exam- 
ination of the blood of the animals after 
death showed that they were killed by carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Inhaling the smoke 
from tobacco in any other form than the 
cigarette was shown to be equally injurious. 

More recently he dis- 





(1876) and has at pres- 
ent a second edition of 
the same in course of 
preparation. He has 
contributed more than 
twenty papers giving 
the results of his spe- 
cial researches to 
chemical journals. He 
is a member of various 
scientific societies at 
home and abroad, and 
is a vice president of 
the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

The youngest of this 
group is William L,. 
Dudley, who was born 
in Covington, Ky., in 
1859. He followed a 
special course of chem- 
istry and natural sci- 
ence at the University of Cincinnati under 
Professor Clarke, and in 1880 he became pro- 
fessor of chemistry and toxicology at the 
Miami Medical College in Cincinnati. This 
place he held until 1886 when he accepted 
the chair of chemistry at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville, Tenn., which post he 
still holds. 

In 1880 his services were sought by John 
Holland, the manufacturer of gold pens, who 
desired a process for the manufacture of 
iridium. The problem proved a congenial 
one, and Professor Dudley succeeded in 
eliminating the phosphorus which was re- 
quired to reduce this metal, thus making it 
possible to use iridium in the arts. He also 
devised a means of electroplating with 
iridium and was associated with others inthe 
invention of an electric furnace for its reduc- 
tion. 

The injurious effects produced by cigarette 
smoking were investigated by him. He 
found that the practice of inhaling led to the 
impboverishing of the blood by the action of 
carbon monoxide absorbed in the system. 
Experiments were made on animals which he 
confined in an apparatus where they were 
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covered an improved 
method of making 
combustions of organ- 
ic substances, in a 
platinum tube, using 
manganese oxide in- 
stead of copper oxide. 
Also he has devised a 
new method for the 
analysis of volatile or- 
ganic liquids. 

During 1889 he stud- 
ied the nature of 
amalgams and inves- 
tigated more espe- 
cially the gold amal- 
gams. In his vice- 
presidential address 
before the American 
Association for the 
Advancement of Sci- 
ence he discussed the 
work of previous investigators on the gen- 
eral subject and prepared a complete bibliog- 
raphy which was published with the address. 

His latest investigation is a description 
with analysis of a remarkable occurrence of 
vivianite in which this beautiful blue mineral 
has replaced the woody fiber of the roots and 
has retained the original character of the 
wood so well that if it had not been for the 
color the mineral could easily be mistaken 
for the original roots. 

Professor Dudley has published numerous 
other papers but of less general interest. He 
is a member of the chemical societies of Lon- 
don, Berlin, and America, and of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, and vice 
president of the Engineering Society. 

There are still many other chemists in this 
country who are worthy of mention. Frank 
A. Gooch of Yale University has a fine repu- 
tation, and William B. Rising of the Univer- 
sity of California isa man of much ability. 
John W. Langly of Pittsburg, Andrew A. 
Blair of Philadelphia, and William Mc- 
Muthrie of New York, as well as others, might 
be included in such an article as this did 
space permit. 
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THE 


GREAT EXPOSITION 


AT CHICAGO. 


BY NOBLE CANBY. 


the United States should commem- 

orate by a World’s Exposition the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America is involved in some uncertainty ; 
the clearest proof points to a letter written in 
1885 by Mr. Geo. F. Mason, of Chicago, stat- 
ing his belief that such an exposition should 
be held, and that in Chicago. Whatever its 
origin, the idea proved sporadic, coming al- 
most simultaneously from all parts of the 
country so unanimously, that months before 
any official action was taken by Congress, 
metropolitan papers were assigning reporters 
to writing up the advantages of their respec- 
tive cities as a site for the Fair. With char- 
acteristic boldness Chicago citizens took the 
initiatory by forming in 1889, under the laws 
of Illinois, acompany called ‘‘ The World’s 
Exposition of 1892,” through whose opera- 
tions she was able by the following winter to 
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furnish proof to Congress of her ability 
and willingness to furnish the $10,000,000 re- 
quired by that body to be guaranteed by any 
city securing the Fair. 

Her arguments proving successful, Presi- 
dent Harrison on April 25, 1890, signed a 
bill declaring it to be ‘‘fit and appropriate 
that the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America be commemorated by 
an exhibition of the resources of the United 
States, their development, and the progress 
of civilization in the New World,” and pro- 
viding that ‘‘an exhibition of arts, indus- 
tries, manufactures, and products of the soil, 
mine, and sea shall be inaugurated in the 
year 1892, in the city of Chicago, state of 
Illinois.”’ 

In December of the same year, when as- 
sured of its success, he issued a proclamation 
that the Exposition would bean international 
one, and invited all nations to attend and 
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send exhibits representative of their products 
and resources. Over sixty-five nations have 
already accepted, their appropriations so far 
for this purpose aggregating over four mil- 
lion dollars. The act of Congress provided 
for a United States government ex- 
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by the president. This commission controls 
all exhibits and communications with ex- 
hibitors through the fifteen departments or- 
ganized under it. Its duties are clearly de- 
fined from those of the Columbian Exposi- 





hibit, illustrative of the nature of 
our institutions, and resources in 
time of war, appropriating for ita 
million and a half dollars. 

Chicago having wrested the proud 
distinction from other competitors 
furnishes a budget of reasons for 
obtaining the honor, a few of which 
will appeal to visitors at the Fair 
from all quarters of the globe. Her 
position is almost at the center of 
densest population in the United 
States, a circle of 500 miles radius 
drawn around her including more people 
than could be found in any other similar 
section of the country. Besides being more 
accessible by rail than any other American 
city, she is most nearly equidistant from 
Europe, Japan, China, and oriental coun- 
tries. Having invited the globe to visit 
her, her hotel accommodations would seem 
to warrant it, numbering seven hundred and 
fifty, accommodating one hundred and fifty 
thousand people, excluding the capacity of 
her boarding houses, and hostelries in proc- 
ess of construction. Her summer climate is 
that of a seaside resort. 

As named by Congress, the ‘‘ World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition” is under the control 
of a National Commission consisting of two 
commissioners from each of the states and 
territories appointed by the president upon 
the nomination of the respective governors, 
and eight commissioners at large appointed 
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tion of forty-five members, previously or- 
ganized by citizens of Chicago, and recognized 
by the act of Congress as responsible for the 
preparation of the grounds, construction of 
buildings, and the paying of expenses of the 
Fair, excepting the appropriations of state 
and foreign governments. 

The two organizations are related some- 
what as the editorial and business depart- 
ments of a newspaper. Congress further 
provided a third organization, the first of its 
kind, the Board of Lady Managers, to be ap- 
pointed in the same manner and number as 
the National Commission, and whose duties 
were to be prescribed by the latter body. 
Women all over the world are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the generous manner in which 
the commission has executed its trust, de- 
claring that ‘‘the Board of Lady Managers 
shall have general charge and management 
of allinterests of women in connection with 
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the Exposition.” The fourth branch of Two years ago there lay, six or seven 
management also consists of a body hitherto miles south of the heart of Chicago, along 
unknown in the conduct of such enterprises, the lake, a broad level stretch of velvety turf, 
the World's Congress Auxiliary. This body diversified only by low knolls and clumps of 
has no connection whatever with exhibits or scrubby trees. On summer evenings and 
any material phase of the Fair, butisor- holidays would wend their way hither, flocks 
ganized to arrange a series of congresses of of people for a stay-at-home outing on the 
thinkers in all lines of mental endeavor, the tennis court, at the oar, or keeping time to 
congresses to be held during the Fair to por- musical strains in the lake pavilion. This 
tray the present achieve- 
ments of the human mind 7, 
in all branches of thought. ‘ 
Both National Commis- 
sion and Exposition have 
largely delegated their du- 
ties to a joint Board of Ref- 
erence and Control selected 
from each body. Exhibi- 
tions and the work of prep- 
aration have been divided 
into fifteen departments: A, 
agriculture ; B, viticulture ; Ga 
Cc, live stock ; D, fish and Mines and Mining Building. 
fisheries; E, mines and 
mining; F, machinery; G, transportation pleasure ground, known as Jackson Park, 
exhibits; H, manufactures; J, electricity; belonged to the vast South Park system and, 
K, fine arts; L, liberal arts; M, ethnology having the advantages ofa broad lake front, 
and archeology; N, forestry ; O, publicity freedom from building encumbrances, street, 
and promotion ; P, foreign affairs. The last river, and railroad crossings, and being 
two of these are purely administrative, each easy of access, became the preference of 
of the others having control of its respective all sites offered for the Fair. A dead level 
exhibit, the magnitude of these being such ofreclaimed swamp, ennobled by no majestic 
that a separate, extensive building has been forests or natural diversities, afforded no 
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found necessary for each, with the exception picturesque inspiration to landscape archi- 
of departments H, L, and M, which have tects, but on the other hand presented few 
been consolidated under one Titanic roof, insurmountable obstacles to the execution of 
said to be the largest ever spread. Acchief artistic landscape designs such as could be 
chosen for his well-known acquaintance with wrought by the introduction of canals, 
the interests represented presides over each lagoons, the massing of quick growing 
department. foliage, and the artistic grouping of build- 


























ings. The lake could be depended upon to 
furnish an oceanic perspective at one side, 
balancing the advantages enjoyed by Euro- 
pean expositions from rich forest settings. 
As secured from South Park Commission- 
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mended by the former. An architectural 
fraternity was thus formed, consisting of such 
celebrated architectural artists as R. M. 
Hunt, McKim, Mead and White, and Geo. B. 
Post of New York, Peabody & Stearns of 
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Grounds of World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, Jackson Park, Chicago, Ill. 


ets, the Fair grounds consist of Jackson 
Park, with over a mile and ahalf of lake 
frontage and extending about three quarters 
of a mile in depth, and Midway Plaisance, a 
mile long by 800 feet wide, connecting Jack- 
son Park on the west with Washington Park. 
After many consultations with D. H. Burn- 
ham, chief of construction, J. W. Root, con- 
sulting architect, and F. L. Olmsted & Co., 
landscape architects, the National Commis- 
sion decided to call in the assistance of lead- 
ing architects of the country to pass upon 
the plans for grounds and buildings recom- 





Boston, W. L. B. Jenny, H. I. Cobb, Burling 
& Whitehouse, S. S. Beaman, and C. B. At- 
wood of Chicago, and Van Brunt & Howard 
of Kansas City. It is noteworthy that coun- 
sels of this body served but to modify some 
details of the plan as originated by the three 
previous officials. 

A study of the accompanying map will re- 
veal the splendid architectural and landscape 
possibilities upon which the general design 
is based. 

Beginning with the artery through which 
the main streams of visitors either by boat or 
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train will enter, this comprises a grand 
avenue scooped out at the lakeward end to 
form the main basin of the lagoon system, 
and terminating westward in the Grand 
Plaza, which contains the Administrative 
Building, the architectural entrance to the 
Exposition from the railroad termini which 
it conceals. In front of the Grand Plaza the 
basin divides into canals on an axis running 
at right angles. The Agricultural and Ma- 
chinery Halls which form the southern di- 
vision of the main buildings are separated by 
the canal extending south, which terminates 
in a court closed by an arcade leading to the 
southernmost structure of the Fair, the Live 
Stock Pavilion. The north canal passing 
under arched bridges leads to the lagoon, 
which with the wooded-island which it sur- 
rounds forms the main landscape feature of 
the grounds, and a rich nucleus about which 
the main buildings of the central division 
group. Eastof the lagoon are the United 
States Government Building and the enor- 
mous palace of Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts, which also borders upon the broad lake 
esplanade, the main basin, and its north 


the lake at the prow of the Naval Exhibit, 
the other winding northward to expand into 
aminor lagoon, the landscape feature of the 
northern group of buildings. Approached 
thus by water is the centerpiece of the north- 
ern division, devoted to Fine Arts, about 
which to the north and west are laid off 
spaces for state pavilions, foreign govern- 
ment buildings being grouped generally to 
the east and south of it. Immediately west 
of the Woman’s Building extends Midway 
Plaisance, comprising about eighty-five acres, 
which will be occupied by peculiar features, 
largely foreign, such as the “‘ Bazaar of all 
Nations,’”’ ‘‘Street in Cairo,’? ‘‘Street in 
Constantinople,’’ ‘‘ Moorish Palace,’’ ‘‘ Maori 
Village,” ‘‘Indian Camps,’”’ cycloramas, ori- 
ental amusements, and other entertainments. 
This land of enchantment will be completed 
by its novel means of transit, no less than 
the sliding railway now on trial at the 
grounds. Transportation inside Jackson 
Park will beaccomplished by an intramural 
elevated railway, skirting the western line of 
buildings, terminating south at the Forestry 
Building and curving at the north to inclose 
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branch. On the south the lagoon affords a 
fine frontage for the Electricity and Mines 
Buildings. On the west the Transportation, 
Horticultural, and Woman’s Buildings pre- 
sent to it their varied facades. To the north 
it branches in two arms, one of these, after 
passing under the bridge connecting the 
Government and Fisheries Buildings, which 
it furnishes witha water approach,re-entering 


the foreign pavilions in its loop; probably 
the more popular mode of transit will be by 
water through the three and three quarters 
miles of canal which afford a landing for 
light passenger craft of all national types at 
each one of the main buildings, approached 
through the terraces by broad easy stairs. 
Commemorating the greatest event of the 
world’s history since the birth of Christ, the 
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Exposition properly promises to distance any 
World’s Fair ever held before. How do facts 
bear out the assumption? For those who 
appreciate figures, some statistics may be 
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crete are being laid in sidewalks, which,with 
buildings, will be lighted with 7,000 arc and 
120,000 incandescent lights. 

Aside from their separate splendor and ex- 


given. The Centennial Exposition cost quisite beauty the architectural collection of 
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about $5,000,000; the Paris Centennial of 
1889 cost about $10,000,000. The last report 
of President Baker of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition estimates its total cost at $22,- 
226,403. Of this amount Chicago, through 
stock subscriptions and sale of 4 per cent 
city bonds, has raised $11,965,456, which rep- 
resents the capital stock of the Exposition. 
Charging fifty cents entrance fee, the proba- 
ble rate, Mr. Baker calculates the gate re- 
ceipts at $12,500,000, allowing for as many 
visitors as attended the Paris Exposition. A 
salvage of $1,000,000 from the sale of con- 
struction material is expected. The revenue 
from concessions and privileges may safely 
be placed at $500,000. Since a large amount 
of this income cannot be realized in time to 
meet obligations, a bill has been presented 
and is ‘now pending in Congress appropriat- 
ing $5,000,000 to the Exposition, by which, if 
passed, the government will become a share- 
holder. Yet after a comparison with others, 
this Exposition cannot becalled extravagant 
in money outlay. Its grounds are three times 
more extensive than those of Paris ; its floor 
space is twice that of Paris, and five times 
that of the Centennial; its roofs, including 
the Live Stock Pavilion, cover 153 acres to 
the total of 75 covered at Paris. Eighteen 
thousand tons of iron and steel will be used 
in constructing buildings ; 20 miles of water 
mains are being laid in the grounds through 
which a daily supply of 64,000,000 gallons 
will be furnished ; 450,000 square feet of con- 





Building. 


the Exposition, resulting from the combined 
efforts of the best architects of the country, 
exhibits a monument of composite American 
taste and talent inthe building art whose 
brief existence is to be lamented. These forms 
cannot be taken as exemplifying American 
architecture, because of their adaptation to 
peculiar uses. They cannot afford an ex- 
hibit of what is most original in our archi- 
tectural development, because being closely 
grouped they are obliged to conform to some 
harmonious system and to the requisite of 
fitness which should prevail between a cov- 
ering and the thing covered. The problem 
being to clothe vast areas in such a way that 
each should preserve an individuality, while 
all should show harmony of spirit, archi- 
tects began by adopting a common measure 
of height of about sixty-five feet, that of an 
ordinary five-storied structure. Those to 
whom were assigned the group of buildings 
facing the Grand Avenue have made splendid 
use through a variety of classic styles of the 
opportunity to illustrate the scholarly taste 
prevailing among our best architects. 

The design of the Administration Building 
in the center of the Grand Plaza, one mile 
west of the peristyle at the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, was assigned to Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt. In spirit with the purpose of this 
building, which was to serve as headquarters 
for Exposition officials and as a grand por- 
tal to the enchanting spectacle, the artist has 
designed the most monumental structure in 
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the park. Conspicuous afar by its glittering 
dome which towers above all others, the 
building when approached increases in 
majesty while remaining a model of sim- 
plicity. Projected as a dome-crowned oc- 
tagonal hall, on the corner faces are four pa- 
vilions for administrative offices, Doric in 
style and carried to the adopted measure of 
height. Above these the drum of the dome 
frees itself, the second stage being surrounded 
by a colonnade of Ionic columns surmounted 
by a gallery, above which the gilded ribs con- 


vestibule the mechanic arts present their 
palace, offering in its north and east facades 
an elaborate study in the architecture of the 
Spanish Renaissance. Past its pillared col- 
onnade, its culminating turrets and corner 
domes, across the arched canal bridge and 
reaching from that to the lake, rise the bold 
facades of the building claimed by agriculture. 
Corinthian columns guard the main entrance, 
about which a profusion of sculptural decora- 
tion is massed, symbolic of the productive 
forces of nature, The entrance represents a 
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verge in a splendid curve. Through the 
building at right angles are great arched pas- 
sages, flanked outside by massive statues. 
Covering the three corner piers of each pa- 
vilion are also sculptured groups, a third set 
surmounting the gallery, whose airy grace of 
pose and animated gesture break the other- 
wise overmodest angles. These groups of 
great architectural value, are the sculpture of 
Karl Bitter and symbolize the progress of 
man from barbarism to civilization. The in- 
terior facade is no less tasteful. Above the 
massive portals and those leading to offices 
are panels in low relief, above which a lofty 
balcony affords a view below, and a near one 
of the frescoed interior dome, whose eye opens 
ninety feet below the great upper dome. 
Ushered thus to the eastward facade of this 
‘*vestibule,” a vista of unrivaled magnifi- 
cence opens. To the right with main north- 
ern entrance opposite the south arch of the 


Building. 


temple of Ceres, the classic ideal being ad- 
hered to, to the gilded dome. To the left of 
the Plaza. the line of palaces presents even 
a richer exsemble. The nearest of these, the 
palace of Mines and Mining, rears its lofty 
marble front, abounding in groups of relief- 
sculpture which tell of the evolution of metals 
from the bowels of the earth along the high- 
way of usefulness to artistic forms. 

Beyond this, electricity, content at the 
Centennial with space in which to exhibit 
the telegraph, now proudly demands a mas- 
sive structure flanked by towering corner 
spires and approached through a cavernous 
archway whose colossal Franklin welcomes 
descendant electricians by thousands. Be- 
tween this and the lake the eye is arrested. 
Nowhere in all the world has it ever beheld 
such an organized pile of steel, iron, and 
glass as in the Manufacturesand Liberal Arts 
Building. One has no conception of the fact 
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when told that in this pile there is more than 
twice as much steel as in the Brooklyn bridge ; 
that several car loads of nails hold down its 
forty-four acres of flooring. Around this 
mammoth structure more than a mile in girt, 
numberless Corinthian columnssupport a low 
arched colonnade; through it extend broad 
intersecting avenues, arched over with a sky 
of glass, spanned by steel 386 feet in the clear. 
The gigantic proportions of the building sug- 
gest the importance of the collection it em- 
braces,—all things manufactured and liberal 
irts (including education, journalism, law and 
government, architecture and civil engineer- 
ing, medicine, surgery, commerce, music and 
the drama). Returning to the view, with- 
drawing the eye from magnificent stretches 
of pillared facades, domed and tower-topped, 
luxuriant with sculpture, shaded with the 
blendirg tones of marbles, the look falls upon 
ano less regal view directly between these. 
From the Grand Plaza eastward stretches the 
blue basin between its flower-bordered walls 
as far as the peristyle which incloses it from 
the harbor, with arched boatways between its 
columns as many as the states. Through 
these openings is seen across the harbor the 
gay colored island-casino, which with its tall 
pharos and moving crowds makes a rich mo- 
saic againstthe horizon. Insidethe peristyle 
of state columns, is Daniel C. French’s ma- 
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lower. In this is launched in a Roman gal- 
ley of bronze eight heroic rowers, the arts and 
sciences. Columbia seated aloft isthe precious 
burden. Aft is Father Time guiding. Fore 
is Fame. A fine veil of fountain mist soft- 
ens the outlined allegory, the creation of 
Frederic MacMonnies. 

Over all the facades of this Venetian court, 
some magic has by a wave lavished a wealth 
of Phidian forms, colored with the richness of 
an Angeloand the daring of an impressionist. 
Buffs, yellows, oranges, melt intoeach other or 
retreat from bold crimson. Columns of por- 
phyry support heavy massesof gilt. The rain- 
bow seems reflected from fountain to facade. 
Theexplanation dispelsthedream. This is the 
illusion wrought by cement and jute. Mixed, 
they form a tenacious plaster called ‘‘ staff,”’ 
a composition novel in this country. The 
preparation of this material would itself form 
an exhibit. Staff-makers at the Fair grounds 
are Belgians, French, and Italians. When 
the mixture is pressed into slabs and hardened 
it is ready to be nailed to the wooden walls, 
or to go to the staff sculptors. These latter 
are mainly Italians. American sculptors are 
too ambitious to chisel the perishable ma- 
terial. Under the deft touch of the artist- 
workman, however, the slab soon springs 
into sculpturesque form which, when placed, 
convinces one of its quarried parentage. By 
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jestic colossus, the Republic, whose simple, 
straight-falling draperies and stately poise, 
with the eagle-mounted world in one up- 
stretched hand, a wand in the other, harmo- 
nize impressively with the classic architecture 
bounding the basin. Turned from the lake, 
she faces the setting sun, the historic course 
of the republic. At the nearer rim of the 
great basin is another, whose waters ona 
level with the terrace fall over stairs into the 


the use of staff, the main buildings seem to 
be a city of rich tinted marble palaces 
unequaled by any storied splendor of the 
orient. 

To describe each building most summarily 
would far exceed the limits of this article. 
To attempt to treat of exhibits, a bare cata- 
logue of which comprises a well bodied vol- 
ume, would be to write a history of the 
world’s development in every department of 
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civilization. The historic and curious govern- 
ment exhibit, the model Naval Structure, the 
rustic ribbed Forestry, whose colonnade with 
its bark-covered supports affords a promenade 
outlined by every kind of hard wood grown in 
the United States, the inspiring Art Building 
with its mile of excellent hanging space, the 
Woman's Building, designed by Sophia Hay- 
den, crowned by symbolic groups by Alice 
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by the states. Only natural products and 
state relics are permitted in state buildings, 
all manufactures being relegated to that 
special exhibit. 

As to the success of the Columbian Ex- 
position, should the enterprise stop with the 
completion of contracts let (one year before 
the opening), with the applications for space 
now on file, and with the appropriations state 
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Machinery Hall. 


Rideout, and filled by whatever triumphs of 
woman’s work are submitted for noncompet- 
itive exhibit—these all must be passed. The 
Transportation Building alone, epitomizing 
the progress of one of the chief agencies 
in civilization, from the mail stage to the 
palace car and ocean greyhound, would 
fill a volume. One turns for rest to the 
winding walks, the wooded island between 
gorgeous kaleidoscopes of flowers, leading to 
the permanent Japanese pagoda at the heart of 
theweb. Tall minarets, kiosks, temples, and 
turrets of the Midway Plaisance architectural 
menagerie, flaunt their colors against the 
sky to the west, above the bewildering splen- 
dors surrounding the lagoon. Suffice it to 
state regarding the more than two-score state 
pavilions to the north, that over $4,000,000 
have been appropriated collectively for these 


and foreign already made, it would still re- 
sult in the most notable of all such fairs ever 
held. However the tale is not yet told; when 
complete it will be the frozen history of the 
world’s progress, material, social, and ethnic ; 
a grown-up kindergarten of universal edu- 
cation. Not speaking of its beneficence as a 
labor employer, as an impetus to industry 
and commerce, as a promoter of harmony 
and co-operation of governments, asan edu- 
cator of the millions, as revealing an enlarged 
orbit in which woman’s “‘ sphere”’ readily re- 
volves, as an incentive to American art- 
growth—not dwelling upon these, who can 
measure its influence as a teacher of patriot- 
ism, showing by object lesson the wonders 
of our civilization, the unfathomed powers of 
man as developed by a free government, and 
the boundless promise of our future ! 











BEFORE THE DAWN. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


RAPPED in the shadows of the leafy wood 
/ The young day sleeps, while all her downy brood 
Of fearless birds, close nestled to her breast, 
In safe content, within their shelter rest. 


A silver mist floats o’er the tranquil lake, 

Lest the young morn too early come to wake, 
With his light kiss and touch of wooing grace, 
The rosy blush upon her dimpling face. 


Then from the dusk where woods and waters meet, 
A little wind steals out, with noiseless feet, 
Whispering, ‘‘O happy birds! the world is new: 
With stainless skies, and thickets bathed in dew. 





‘The thin air floats in silence rare and sweet, 
For your pure harmonies again made meet ; 
No jarring sound the perfect stillness breaks, 
Sing, happy birds! before the day awakes.”’ 


The little wind runs on, and one swift note 

Leaps, low and glad, from some soft-pulsing throat. 
Yet tremulous, as if, from visions deep, 

A child laughed out and turned again to sleep. 


An answering call and then a peal of song 
From a far covert ringing, full and strong ; 
Then song on song the widening chorus grows 
A flood of music, swelling as it flows; 


Swift waves of melody that break in spray 
Of silver notes, tossed up, and caught away, 
Till the sweet tumult slowly sinks at last 
To silence trembling with its rapture past. 
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WHY AMERICAN CHILDREN ARE NERVOUS. 


BY MRS. L. E. 


athetic to the fact that improper 

diet, late hours, and the general hot- 

house forcing process of education are 
wrecking the nervous systems of our chil- 
dren. Nervous prostration is far too com- 
mon a disease, and its origin nine times out 
of ten may be traced to carelessness on the 
part of natural guardians in one if not all 
of these respects. 

In the matter of diet, American children 
are far too often allowed to sit at the same 
tabie with their elders, and, at a late dinner, 
permitted to use the same food, highly 
spiced and over-rich, and to pour into the 
tender little stomachs tea and coffee ; and the 
result, hysteria and irritability, is a source of 
wonder to their parents ! 

A beautiful child of four years was recently 
reported by her mother as alarmingly ill. 
“It is strange, but my children, though so 
healthful in appearance, are almost always 
complaining of something,”’ said the mother. 

‘* Are you careful of their diet ?’’ was asked. 

**Oh, no, they eat and drink anything that 
is on the table,” was the reply; ‘‘I never 
could bear to deny them anything, but I 
never thought that it made much difference 
so that they had enough.”’ 

The menu in this family one August day 
for breakfast was as follows: Breakfast bacon, 
fried eggs, fried potatoes, soda biscuit (hot 
and soggy), hot griddle cakes and grocery 
syrup, strong coffee. At luncheon, the men 
never coming home, about the same articles 
were served, only cold and with the addition 
of pie. Dinner at six consisted of ham and 
eggs, beets, beans, cabbage (fried), potatoes, 
pickles, catsup, jelly, biscuit (hot), cake, pie, 
coffee. This was generously served to the 
little four-year-old maid, whose mother 
afterwards wondered, when she was stricken 
down with bowel and gastric troubles, why 
her children were so often ill ! 

The sallow faces of children indicate the 
cause of the trouble, and it is strange that 
mothers do not act with ordinary common 
sense in these matters, and try to regulate 
things. 


Pr ssc in general are strangely ap- 


CHITTENDEN. 


In a family where common sense prevails 
and hygienic diet is the rule, there are two 
happy, rosy children, one eleven, and the 
other thirteen years old. They are fast ap- 
proaching the border land—‘‘just where the 
brook and river meet’’—and the mother, in 
spite often of the ridicule of outsiders, insists 
that at eight o’clock the children shall be in 
bed. Their first meal at seven in the morn- 
ing finds them rosy and fresh from their 
baths, and with rare enjoyment attacking the 
fruit course and bowls of perfectly cooked 
grains served with cream ; no coffee, of course. 
O mothers, why will you permit your highly 
strung children to drink coffee? It does 
them no good, but infinite harm, and ruins 
beauty of complexion, and disposition also. 
A bit of rare broiled steak or an egg finishes 
off the breakfast of these two lovely little las- 
sies, who are a joy to look at and to live with. 

For luncheon they eat bread and milk, 
sponge cake or wafers, and fruit. Their din- 
ner is of soup, roast meat, and vegetables, 
and they are excused from dessert. Hard, you 
say? Well, ask the merry, romping pair if 
they consider their lot a hard one or not. 

There is no doubt that American chil- 
dren see life too late and tooearly. Ifcom- 
pany arrives in the evening, children sit up 
and help entertain the guests until their de- 
parture, no matter what the hour may be. 
Growing children should have never less than 
ten hours of sleep and twelve are better. 

The conversation of older people is, alas ! 
especially among careless parents, not al- 
ways free from the taint of gossip, and into 
the eager, inquiring minds are thrust half- 
understood ideas that will in time bear their 
their own vile fruit. 

Therefore to have children free from ner- 
vousness, and strong, mentally and physic- 
ally, look well to their diet, hours for sleep- 
ing, and see also that their clothing is loose 
and easy. 

This last is especially necessary, as chil- 
dren grow out of their clothing so rapidly. 
They must never be cinctured tightly any- 
where. Have their underclothing fastened 
by buttons to their waists, and so loose that 
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you can slip your hand under it all the 
way up. Buy their shoes an inch or two too 
long, and with heavy soles, taking comfort 
in the fact that our English sisters have 
made this fashionable. 


MARRIAGE IN NANKING. 
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Look well to their reading too, that it be 
free from too much spice, though that, to use 
a Kiplingism, is another story. Insist upon 
many outdoor sports and athletic exercises, 
and great shall be your reward. 


MARRIAGE IN NANKING. 


BY HARRIET LINN BEEBE. 


FAIR representative of the woman of 

A China may be found in the old city 

of Nanking. She has been taught 

from earliest childhood that if heaven 

so smile upon her as to give her a husband 

she must be humbly grateful, and yet the 

wedding day of a Nanking woman, although 

great care has been taken to select a lucky 

day, ushers her into a life of the greatest un- 
certainty. 

The parties entering into the marriage re- 
lation have not chosen each other at all, but 
have been chosen for each other by persons 
duly appointed according to the wish of the 
parents, and as a rule have never seen each 
other. 

To-day is the auspicious day, the one which 
the gods favor, the wedding day, and let us 
follow our Chinese sister as she prepares to 
leave her mother’s house. All day long she 
lies in bed, in quiet meditation. She eats no 
hearty food but her appetite is tempted with 
rice gruel and a few other delicacies. About 
noon the groom comes to pay his respects to 
her mother. He ofows to her (bumps his 
forehead on the floor) and to allthe important 
members of the family. 

Hehas sent, three days before, the beautiful 
scarlet silk wedding clothes ; beautiful indeed 
they are, and of priceless value in Chinese 
eyes as they are the emblem of the first wife. 

Twelve o’clock, midnight, is a favorite 
wedding hour. As the evening comes on 
and wears away preparations proceed. The 
gorgeous red bridal chair decked with lan- 
terns is waiting outside, and the musicians 
are ready with their pipes, eager to play their 
joyful strains. Two women of great good 
fortune, having living husbands, sons, and 
daughters, dressed in their own scarlet wed- 
ding clothes, friends of the mother, act as 
bridesmaids. 

When all is ready to make the bride’s toilet, 
one of them steps to the door and announces, 





‘* The bride is about to takea bath.’’ The 
musicians begin to play. ‘‘ The bride is 
dressing.’’ Another strain from the pipes. 
‘« The bride is having her hair combed,’’ and 
yet another strain sounds forth on the even- 
ing air. A peck of rice is poured upon the 
floor and when the bride’s toilet is completed 
she is placed upon this and from it is carried 
to the chair by some male member of the fam- 
ily, as on no account must she step upon the 
floor or the ground after she is dressed in en- 
tirely new clothing, for she must not incur 
the displeasure of the gods by carrying any- 
thing the least soiled to her husband’s home. 

As she is placed in the chair the doors are 
sealed and to the music of the pipes she be- 
gins her solitary ride to her future home. 
When the halfway point is reached, the chair 
coolies and the helping mother, a servant 
who always accompanies her, call out, ‘‘O 
bride, your crying time is up, we shall soon 
reach your husband’s home.’”’ To have 
the marks of tears on her face as she arrives 
would bring ill luck to the family and so she 
smothers all sad feelings and heralded by 
the weird music is borne along to meet her 
fate. 

At the end of the journey instead of find- 
ing an eager crowd to welcome her to her new 
home, the chair is put down, the music ceases, 
and she is required to sit insilent meditation 
until the exact time arrives for the worship 
of heaven and earth, fixed by the parties who 
arranged for the marriage. This sitting in 
silence is considered a very important part of 
the ceremony by the mother-in-law, for with- 
out this discipline, this quelling of all excite- 
ment, the bride might prove a quarrelsome 
member of the family. 

At the proper moment, the chair is opened. 
Here two other ladies, very fortunate in hav- 
ing husbands, sons, and daughters, also 
dressed in scarlet, come out to assist the bride. 
A way spread with rice has been prepared 
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and the helping mother slips a pair of the 
bridegroom’s shoes never worn before over 
the bride’s, saying as she does so, ‘‘ May 
they grow old together and all the affairs of 
life be prosperous.” 

There are various ways of escorting the 
bride to the bridal chamber. A favorite way 
is to give the groom the red end ofa silk cloth 
and the bride the green end and after they to- 
gether worship heaven and earth he leads her 
to the marriage room. With bowed heads 
they sit upon the bed and each drinks a sip of 
tea or wine from his own cup, then the con- 
tents of both cups are poured into one and 
they each drink from it and the marriage cere- 
mony is over. 

Now follows the sight of each other. The 
anxious husband for the first time knows 
whether his wife is handsome or not, and to 
the trembling bride is revealed her life-long 
companion. 

At this juncture the doors are thrown open, 
the groom retires, and the kindred, friends, 
and neighbors come in to see the bride. This 
isa time of great merriment but the bride 
must sit in quiet, with bowed head, and make 
no resistance or answer, or even allow herself 
to smile, as all sorts of jokes are played upon 
her. Congratulations to the mother-in-law 
pour in from all sides. If the bride should 
prove homely, thejokes are few andthe mirth 
of short duration lest the anger of the hus- 
band be unduly excited. , 

At break of day arrive presents from the 
mother, something of good omen for the wed- 
ded pair to eat and complimentary gifts to the 
mother-in-law, the father-ia-law, the uncles, 
aunts, sisters, brothers, and cousins. 

On the first day the bride does not presume 
to speak, and in the presence of her husband 
she is dumb for three days ; but all this time 
come visitors to see the bride. There she 
must sit and listen to remarks about herself, 
whether complimentary or otherwise. On 
the third day she is formally introduced to 
the members of the family that she may al- 
waysdistinguish between those of greater and 
lessimportance. The bride and groom stand 
together with some one at their side who an- 
nounces, “‘ The father-in-law and the mother- 
in-law.” The pairthen sofow to them four 
times. The paternal uncies and aunts are 
next announced and so on until the pair have 
kotowed to all the relativesexcept the younger 
brothers and sisters, to whom they make a 
bow with clasped hands. 


On the fourth day after the wedding, very 
early in the morning, the bride begins a cus- 
tom that must ever after be a part of her daily 
duties, namely, going to the room of her 
mother-in-law before she is up to give her 
moftning greetings and to be of service to her 
if she needs any help. At evening she must 
repair again to her room and stay until the 
august personage retires. To omit these 
points of etiquette would incur the displeas- 
ure of the whole family and she would be the 
subject of just censure by the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

During the first month the house is con- 
tinually open to visitors to see the bride. 
Custom prescribes that she must not leave 
the house till the month is up, and those 
families who are most devoted to custom do 
not allow her to leave her room except to say 
good morning and good night to her mother- 
in-law. 

At the end of the month must come another 
present from the mother, this time eatables. 
The bride now takes her place among the 
others to do her daily duties. To the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall I do?” her mother-in-law 
answers according to the custom, “ For 
happiness make your husband a pair of 
trowsers, for riches make him a pair of stock- 
ings,” and this is always her first work. 

When we thoroughly understand the rela- 
tion between a mother-in-law and her 
daughter-in-law and know how fully the lat- 
teris under the control of the former, we 
have mastered a great problem in Chinese 
life. All matters however unimportant 
must be left to the decision of the mother-in- 
law. The young wife cannot even leave the 
house without her consent. The happiness 
of a woman may be made or marred by the 
mother-in-law, for she is an autocrat in her 
own household. Instances of extreme cruelty 
are common, and actual starving and beating 
to death are not unknown. 

There is one ray of hope in the gloom of 
a daughter-in-law’s life. If she bear a son 
she is valued as one that can nourish him 
and is respected as his mother. This gives 
her a certain dignity before her husband, to 
whose words she must render absolute 
obedience, and it softens the mother-in-law’s 
heart toward her even if she had hated her 
before. But woe be unto the daughter-in-law 
who has no children or who happens to have 
ill health! Her persecution then may be 
great enough to drive her to suicide. If so 
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she has her revenge, for the mother’s family 
will come, and may make a most unpleasant 
attack upon the mother-in-law, who must 
lavish money on a fine coffin and the ser- 
vices of priests to pray the spirit of the 
departed out of purgatory, and as a penalty 
for her ill treatment and a security against 
ill luck from the spirit who has gone she is 
compelled to otow to the dead body of the 
daughter-in-law,—the climax of humiliation. 

When it is remembered that in addition to 
all the terrors of slavery to a mother-in-law, 
the duties of a wife are most abject, a hus- 
band, however ill tempered or selfish, has ab- 
solute authority over his wife, and consider- 
ing how much trouble and expense it is to 
get a daughter married and how little benefit 
the parents have from her, what wonder that 
the birth of a baby girl is an unwelcome 
event, and that many of them are quietly 
smothered and put out of the way ? 

Could we follow our bride year after year, 
doubtless our hearts would often ache for her, 
but at last we come to a time when she be- 
gins to reap some sweet for all the bitter she 
has suffered, for she in turn becomes a 
mother-in-law and all the glory of that office 
descends upon her. 

The Chinese lady whom we first met on 
her wedding day now appears to us in an- 
other capacity, namely, the first wife ; for if 
her husband has money and rank he will 
bring home another wife, bought perhaps at 
a great price from some establishment of ill 
repute. She does not come in the bridal 
chair, clad in the gay scarlet garments or 
heralded by the joyous wedding music, but 
is quietly brought tothe house and taken 
into the presence of the first wife, to Lo/ow to 
her and receive either her smile or her frown 
according to the way in which she regards 
the coming of the new member of the family. 
If the first wife has no sons, it is a common 
thing for her to give one of her slave girls 
for a concubine and in this case the affair is 
more harmonious than when the husband 
brings home a stranger without her knowl- 
edge, 

One by one these secondary wives are 
gathered in—perhaps five, and in the case of 
a very rich man or high official, ten or even 
twenty—and their condition is by no means 
the most enviable. Custom prescribes that 
they must never sit in the presence of the 
first wife, that they must give her the morn- 
ing greetings and the evening partings, 
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that they must care for her when sick or old, 
that their children must call her mother and 
themselves aunt ; that when their sons marry 
they may not act the part of mother-in-law, 
but this honor must all be given to her. 
When they die they are hurried into the 
coffin and carried out of the back gate. 

When the first wife dies, husband, sons, 
daughters, daughters-in-law, and secondary 
wives all kneel and ofow to her dead 
body. There is wailing and mourning, 
priests are chanting and incense burning. 
Instead of a hurried burial, often the body is 
kept in the house three years and then car- 
ried out of the great gate followed by a long 
procession through the streets of the city, 
having burned for her paper images of every- 
thing that can minister to her in the spirit 
world, even to paper slave girls. After her 
death, if the great man so desires he may 
choose one of the secondary wives to take her 
place. She is dressed in the scarlet clothing, 
receives sofows from all the household, and 
steps into all the honors of the first wife. 

Two things determine a wife’s power over 
her husband,—the influence of her mother’s 
family and the affection he may have for her. 
If neither of these is strong she is indeed to 
be pitied. While he cannot kill her nor send 
her away, it is a common thing for him tore- 
fuse even to speak to her, and her only re- 
source is to shut herself up in her room and 
meditate on the fact that her rightful dues 
are given to another. 

Life in these families of many wives is not 
always all bitterness. Each wife has herown 
room, dingy tous at the best; a bare floor, 
and nothing that would make us comfortable, 
but toa Chinese woman it is a wonderful 
place. Her silks and embroidered quilts are 
her most valued possessions, and they are al- 
ways shown to visitors as the measure of the 
value the husband puts upon her. She 
never speaks of him as her husband, but al- 
ways as ‘‘our great man.” To see the first 
wife, an elderly woman, exercising a kindly 
spirit toward the secondary wives still very 
young, and to hear them all speak of “‘ our 
mother-in-law,’’ ‘‘our great man,’’ makes one 
think that there might be a possible commu- 
nity of interest that would be some comfort 
to these ignorant creatures; but balancing 
the probabilities of happiness against the 
probabilities of jealousy,inward suffering, and 
outward quarreling one turns away sick with 
disgust from this picture. 
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THE PETS OF SOME LITERARY PEOPLE. 


BY MISS E. 


ROM time immemorial, authors have 
had their pets; many of which—little 
recking, good honest creatures, of 
the greatness thrust upon them— 

have gone down to posterity, embalmed in 
prose or verse. 

It is always pleasant to record the friend- 
ships of noted men for those dear companions 
whom Thoreau calls ‘‘our poor relations.’’ 
We like to know that they were fond of ani- 
mals ; it is one of those touches of nature 
which makes ordinary mortals feel more akin 
to the genius that all revere. For ourselves, 
we could not perhaps compose two lines of 
poetry even if the safety of our necks de- 
pended upon their scanning correctly ; but 
we, too, have our household tabbies, our 
faithful Trays and Bouncers, our tame jack- 
daws, and domesticated bunnies. In this re- 
spect we meet upon common ground, and the 
knowledge, it may be, soothes a somewhat 
too glaring sense of inferiority. 

As a favorite, the place of honor must be 
conceded to the dog, true and loving friend 
of man, and long would be the complete list 
of authors who have indulged in canine pets, 
for we seldom meet with one who can claim 
with Goethe the unenviable distinction of 
being a dog-hater. 

Sir Walter Scott was a passionate lover of 
the race, and whenever he took his walks 
abroad a perfect host of dogs of all sorts 
and sizes attended his steps. Upon more 
than one occasion a frisky little black pig 
attempted to join the band, and, although 
captured and remanded ignominiously to his 
sty, it was clear from his constant efforts to 
become ‘‘ one of them ’’ that piggy had really 
conceived an affection for the eminent writer. 

Scott’s special pets are too well known to 
need more than a passing mention ; for who 
does not remember Maida, the noble stag- 
hound, lying on the hearth rug and waiting 
only for his master to snap his fingers to 
come forward to receive the coveted caress? 
Then there was Hinse of Hinsfeldt, a 
grave and venerable tomcat, who generally 
took up his position on the top of the steps 
used by Sir Walter for reaching down his 
books. Apparently there was that species 
of armed neutrality between the two favor- 
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ites which so often exists between dog and 
cat, for whenever Maida quitted the room, 
Hinse came purring down from the heights 
and established himself, as a guard of honor, 
by his beloved master. 

Fit match for Maida, as far as strength 
and fidelity were concerned, was Lord Byron’s 
Boatswain, the famous Newfoundland for 
whom he composed the epitaph inscribed 
upon the dog’s monument at Newstead : 


“Near this spot are deposited the remains of 
one who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, Courage without 
Ferocity, and all the Virtues of Man without his 
Vices. This Praise,which would be unmeaning 
Flattery if inscribed over human ashes, is but a 
just tribute to the Memory of Boatswain, a Dog 
who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, and 
died at Newstead Abbey, November 18, 1808.” 


This is followed by the well-known verses 
ending with the lines too melancholy for so 
young a writer: 


“To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never knew but one—and here he lies.”’ 


The poor animal had been seized with mad- 
ness; and, disregarding all expostulations, 
his master nursed him tenderly until he ex- 
pired, ‘‘ retaining all the gentleness of his na- 
ture till the last, never attempting to do the 
least injury to any who came near him.” 

Byron, it seems, had varied tastes in the 
matter of pets. When he went up to Cam- 
bridge a couple of bulldogs and a tame bear 
accompanied him ; and, being asked what he 
meant to do with the latter, he replied, ‘‘I 
intend him to sit for a fellowship.” Later 
on we find this same formidable gentleman— 
having failed presumably to ‘‘ pass with 
honors ’’—set down to guard the chief en- 
trance to Newstead Abbey, in company with 
a wolf, chained to the opposite column. 

The poet Cowper was a man of many pets, 
although the hare is the one chiefly associa- 
ted with his name. Besides Beau, the 
spaniel who jumped into the water to fetch a 
water lily that his master could not reach, 
Cowper had five rabbits, two Guinea pigs, a 
magpie, ajay, a starling, two goldfinches, 
two canaries, and the three historical hares. 
Full of beauty are the epitaphs which he 
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composed for some of these dear companions 
of his quiet hours ; they give us a glimpse of 
the gentle, pious nature of the man who will 
ever be esteemed one of our greatest poets. 

Pope had a dog, Bounce, who figures in his 
master’s portrait at Hagley, and was buried 
in the garden at Twickenham. 

Southey, on the other hand, had a decided 
preference for cats, and delighted in giving 
his pets the quaintest and most high-flown of 
titles. One notable mouser rejoiced in the 
following imposing string : ‘‘ The Most Noble 
the Archduke Rumpelstilzchen, Marquis Mc- 
Bum, Earl Tomlemagne, Baron Raticide, 
Waowhler and Skaratch.’’ It is a comfort to 
know that this nobleman was called Rumpel 
for short. 

The poet James Montgomery was likewise 
a devoted admirer of ‘‘ poor puss’’ ; and one 
of his kittens ‘‘ purred’’ the following letter 
to a little girl who had played with him. 


“ Hartshead, near the Hole-in-the-Wall. 
“July 23rd, 1825. 
“Harrrrrrr, 
‘Mew, mew, auw, mauw, hee, wee, miaw, 
wurr, whirr, ghurr, wew, mew, whew, isssss, tz, 
tz, tz, purrurrurrur.” 


Done into English by the kitten’s master, 
the letter ran thus : 


“Harriet! This comes to tell you that I am 
very well, and I hope you are so too. I am 
growing a great cat ; pray how do you come on ? 
I wish you were here to carry me about as you 
used to do, and I would scratch you to some pur- 
pose, for I can do this much better than I could 
while you were here. 

‘‘T have not run away yet, but I believe I shall 
soon, forI find my feet are too many for my 
head, and often carry me into mischief. 

‘‘My cross old mother sends her love to you ; 
she has brought me a mouse or two, and I 
caught one myself last night, but it was in my 
dream, and I awoke as hungry as a hunter and 
fell to biting my tail, which I believe I should 
have eaten up ; but it would not let me catch it. 
So no more at present, from 

“Tine. 


“P.S. They call me Tiny yet, you see, but I 
intend to take the name of Nero. 

“and P.S. I forgot to tell you that I can 
beg, but I like better to steal, it’s more natural, 
you know.” 


Among Victor Hugo’s many pets was a 
monster black-and-white cat, named Mouche ; 
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a creature of no very amiable temper, if ac- 
counts be true, and one that could well hold 
its own against Ponto, the spaniel, or Choi- 
signa, the watchdog. 

Chateaubriand, too, possessed a splendid 
tabby, which sat near him while he wrote ; 
and a more modern writer, Matthew Arnold, 
has, in a few lines, described his own favorite 
so graphically that we can almost see 
Atossa before us in person: 


“Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable, and grand, 
So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat.’’ 


Arnold was as fond as ever Cowper was of 
composing elegies for his defunct pets. One 
was written to commemorate the death of his 
canary, ‘‘ Poor Mathias ’’; another to record 
the virtues of his dog Kaiser, whose ‘‘ brace- 
let tail and busy feet, were known to all 
the village street.’’ Kaiser's master mourns 
for him in meter borrowed from Scotland’s 
minstrel, Burns, who sadly sings the loss of 
a beloved sheep, Mailie, an animal of 
“‘unco”’ sagacity and fidelity : 


‘‘Oh, a’ ye bards on bonnie Doon ! 
An’ wha on Ayr your chanters tune! 
Come, join the melancholious croon 

O’ Robin’s reed ! 
His heart will never get aboon ! 
His Mailie ’s dead !”’ 


Strange creatures, truly, have occasionally 
found their way to the hearts of our ‘‘ sweet 
singers.” 

Lamartine kept a tame vulture, and the 
painter-poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, rejoiced 
in a ‘‘ motley collection of animals, peacocks, 
armadillos, the wombat, the woodchuck, or 
Canadian marmot, and other outlandish 
creatures.’? The zebu, which he added to his 
menagerie, was hardly a success. One day 
when its owner, from a safe distance, was 
pointing out its beauties to Mr. Whistler, the 
beast tore up the tree that it was chained to, 
by the roots, and ‘‘ made for’’ the artists. 
There was an exciting chase round the gar- 
den, and the two managed to escape without 
coming to close quarters with the zebu, who, 
we are not surprised to learn, did not reside 
with the family much longer. 

‘“* He was not much given to talk about the 
zebu,’’ remarks Rossetti’s biographer drily, 
and under the circumstances, who could won- 
der? 
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THE RED-WINGED SPREO OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY MARY L. BOWKER. 


HE red-winged spreo is about six 
inches long from beak to tail, the 
body is of a very dark glittering blue, 
the wing feathers are a deep cinna- 

mon brown, the large feathers tipped with 
black. The hen is a little smaller than the 
cock, and her head and neck are dusted with 
gray. 

Last season a pair of spreos built their nest 
in a hollow between the top of the wall and 
the thatch over our door. They began by 
hovering about, apparently taking a great 
interest in this cosy corner; then they 
brought lumps of mud from the river, andon 
a layer of mud they laid a layer of grass roots 
and then more mud and so on till a founda- 
tion was built. On this they placed a cup- 
shaped nest, also made of roots, and in this 
instance mixed with short fir needles which 
they pulled from a tree opposite the house. 
The nest was lined with long hair which they 
gathered in the cow kraal, hopping along on 
the ground and picking up half a dozen hairs 
at a time. 

Spreos are very untidy birds in their work: 
these dropped enough building material be- 
low the entrance of the nest to fill a good- 
sized bucket. After every mouthful of mud 
they flew off, perched, shook their heads, 
scattering stray scraps around, wiping their 
bills carefully on a stump, and flying off for 
more. 

Their patience is proverbial ; in fact they 
carry it to the verge of stupidity. I have 
seen them build again and again in a spout 
where every shower washed the nest away. 
I found three fine nests half a foot high, ly- 
ing under a beam in the stable from which 
they had overbalanced and fallen; in the 


fourth nest they had managed to keep the. 


center of gravity and it was the happy home 
of four sturdy chicks. The bird does not for- 
sake the nest if an egg disappears, but lays 
another ; we took seventeen eggs in succes- 
sion from one nest. 

The nest finished, four lovely pale-blue 
eggs speckled with brown, were laid and the 
hen sat fora fortnight. Then the chickens 
were hatched and the real work of feeding 
began. At first the young birds could 
scarcely be heard, their cries when being fed 


were so faint, but before they were a week 
old we heard their husky voices whenever 
food was broughttothem. This happened 
about every five minutes from dawn to night- 
fall. Sometimes both birds would fly up, 
each carrying a great thousand legs, or 
songolol (the Kaffir name), coal-black crea- 
tures about four inches long, with hundreds 
of tiny red legs ; when touched they roll into 
aring. Ifthe cock happened to be carrying 
half a dozen grasshoppers he would give 
them to the chickens and then watch the hen 
crush the songolo/s. ‘There was a hard piece 
of ground at the corner of the porch that was 
the favored spot for this work. Alighting 
there with the creature held tightly in her 
strong bill, she raised her head, swung it 
round, and brought the insect against the 
ground, After half a dozen bangs the son- 
golol unrolled and the next bang broke his 
poor body in two pieces. The cock would 
then hop down, take one piece, and break it 
into convenient bits for the chickens. It was 
a hard task. I counted eighty-seven furious 
blows that this hen administered to one be- 
fore it had disappeared down those insatia- 
ble throats. She was a plucky little mother, 
standing there hammering and panting and 
never giving up. Sometimes she swallowed 
a ring or two and then worked harder than 
ever. 

They killed everything before giving it 
to the chickens, beating moths and grass- 
hoppers on that same spot. 

We did not see the young birds for about 
three weeks ; then they began to show them- 
selves at the edgeof the nest, fluttering, 
screaming, and swallowing everything that 
was offered to them. While their parents 
were away foraging they sat quietly, winking 
their black eyes at the new world, and when 
they caught us watching them they sidled 
back into the darkness under the eaves. We 
were quite afraid to be caught spying by the 
old birds, as they resented any curiosity, dart- 
ing down upon our heads and giving usa 
sharp knock with their doubled-up claws. 
We were scarcely able to call the house our 
own, as the instant we opened the door they 
swooped upon us, snapping their beaks close 
toourears. AsIwas standing at the door 
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one day holding a cup and saucer in my 
hand, the cock darted down and knocked the 
cup out of the saucer. 

Members of our household were not the 
only offenders. Foursnakes,two doomsilangs, 
or tree snakes, and two adders, were found at 
different times crawling along the porch in 
the direction of the nest. The spreos saw 
them first and raised such a din that we 
guessed the cause and ran out and slew the 
intruders. 

One morning we noticed that the birds 
scarcely fedthe young ones at all, and, after 
watching closely, we concluded that it was 
some instinct which told them that those fat 
chickens needed thinning before they at- 
tempted flying. When they brought food, 
instead of flying to the nest and giving it 
to the chickens, they sat about calling, then 
flew to the tree, showed the delicious 
morsel, and down again calling fce-or in 
the most coaxing tones. The cock bird al- 
ways did this; the hen was much more 
tender-hearted ; she generally gave her food 
to the young ones at once and then hopped 
gently after the cock, trying to take his 
away ; whenever she came too near he turned 
away from her, but after a minute or two be- 
came tired of her importunity and let her 
take the morsel and give it to the chickens. 

This plan was carried on for more than a 
week; the chicks often called for food, a 
thing they had never done before. In the lat- 
ter part of the afternoon the spreos gave them 
a good meal, but began the starving process 
again the next morning. 

One day we found that one young bird had 
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come out and was sitting in a large tree about 
sixty yards below the hill. Weconcluded that 
she must fly early in the morning to escape 
birds of prey, hawks being their sworn ene- 
mies. The attention of the spreos was now 
much divided between feeding the chicken in 
the tree and starving those in the nest. They 
were extremely anxious to coax them out, 
but three days passed before they could be 
persuaded ; then just as the gray morning 
crept over the sea we were roused by the re- 
peated whistle of the parent birds, and we 
went out to see the result. The brave one that 
had ventured first into the unknown was 
there too, sitting in the locust trees ready to 
meet and reassure his nest-mates. Suddenly 
one of them flopped out, flew heavily to the 
locust trees ten yards off and plunged into 
the branches; the others gathered round 
and there was a great talking together, in the 
midst of which another left the nest and 
joined them. The excitement was intense, 
the birds were calling, and we were all wait- 
ing for the fourth to come out, but he re- 
mained on the nest all that day. He joined 
them early the next morning and then we 
lost sight of them for several days. 

One day while sitting in my room a series 
of quick, sweet calls took me to my window 
in time to see four handsome spreos sweep 
up to the top of an old American aloe flower. 
The parents left the nest they were building 
and flew to meet them, On the brown 
stalks that had once held golden flowers, 
they hopped and whistled together once 
more,—then the quick call for flight ; away ! 
away ! and the misty sand-hills hid them. 


THE EARLY HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
BY MRS. A. J. B. BADGER. 


N a pleasant afternoon in May, 1891, 

() an opportunity was afforded us to 
visit the historic spot familiarly 

known as Old Salem, but called 

New Salem in history. This was the early 
home of Abraham Lincoln. Near here he 
assisted in building the noted flatboat which 
he helped to float down the rivers to New Or- 
leans; here he was assistant in the village 
grocery where he spent leisure moments 
studying his borrowed books ; and here he 
was postmaster. The place is now but a di- 


lapidated ruin, scarcely a vestige remaining 
of the well-known village of fifty or sixty 
years ago. It is located on the left bank of 
the Sangamon River twenty miles below 
Springfield and two miles up the river from 
Petersburg, the county seat of Menard 
County, Illinois. 

At an abrupt turn of the river an old mill- 
dam remains, but the mill whgph was once lo- 
cated here has long since disappeared. Some 
thirty rods up a steep and thickly wooded 
hill from the mill seat can be seen the cellar 
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of the Lincoln store, now almost filled to a 
level with the surrounding earth. As we 
clamber over rails of the old fence we wonder if 
these are some of the handiwork of the famous 
rail-splitter. A sign in a conspicuous place 
contains a warning against carrying away 
any souvenir from the premises. 

At the southwest corner of the cellar is a 
strange phenomenon. About thirty years 
ago two young trees, an elm anda sycamore, 
contested for the same spot of ground, and, as 
neither could uproot the other, the elm clasped 
the sycamore at the base and thus they stand, 
both growing, a fitting illustration of the 
work of the great emancipator in reuniting 
the dissevered portions of ourcountry. At 
a distance of about thirteen feet above ground, 
a local artist, Mr. Phillips, cut a fine medal- 
lion portrait of Lincoln in the side of the 
sycamore. The features are distinctly marked, 
the hair and whiskers are painted black, mak- 
ing the profile quite true and lifelike. It is 


much to be regretted that some vandal hand 
has slightly disfigured the picture by dis- 
charging into it a load of shot. 
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One can but regret also the neglect and al- 
most desolation which now characterize the 
early home of the great president. It was 
here he prepared himself for public life ; and 
from here he moved to Springfield, which was 
henceforward his home until called to preside 
over our country during the stormiest four 
years of our existence as a nation. 

But any reference to New Salem would be 
incomplete without some notice of ‘‘the beau- 
tiful Anna Rutledge,’’ the early love of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This lady was born January 
7, 1813, and died at New Salem, August 25, 
1835. The historian says that the heart of 
Abraham Lincoln was buried in Anna Rut- 
ledge’s coffin, and that he then passed into a 
gloom from which he never fully recovered. 
Having been buried in old Concord cemetery, 
six miles distant and now abandoned, her re- 
mains were removed to Oakland cemetery at 
Petersburg, May 15, 1890, wherea suitable 
monument will be erected to her memory. 
But for her early death this lovely young 
woman might have been mistress of the 
White House and first lady in the land. 


LECTURER. 


BY MARGARET N. WISHARD, 


T any time within the past ten years, 
A a globe-traveler might have met an 
American woman speaking through 
an interpreter toaudiences in twenty- 
five languages, scattered overa circuit of fifty 
thousand miles. During the same time ten 
thousand towns of ourown land have listened 
to woman’s voice from the pulpit or rostrum. 
The last five years have witnessed the estab- 
lishment of an annual National Council of 
Women at Washington whose platform is as 
crowded with speakers as the hall is with 
hearers. Two years have given rise to the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, whose bien- 
nial meetings are as rich in oratory as the 
discussions are varied. Another strawshow- 
ing the same current is the fact that at the 
Interstate Oratorical Contest, whose partici- 
pants enter, first as the winners from their 
own colleges, then from their respective 
state contests, @re victor this year over ten 
states was a young lady. 
As naturally asthe birds sing with the day- 
break, is the voice of woman heard with the 


dawn of the republic. The twoare necessary 
to each other. When, with the same new- 
born spirit of liberty which brought our fore- 
fathers to the harsh coast of New England, 
Anne Hutchinson immediately proclaimed 
such truths as she felt were revealed to her, 
without restraint because of sex, she but ex- 
emplified the connection between successful 
republics and the authority of woman’s 
speech. The illustration was not heeded. 
Old-world prejudices have clung two 
hundred years to choke this powerful ele- 
ment in the progress of all that is good in 
morals and politics. The banishment of 
Anne Hutchinson to the wilderness and a 
cruel death, because of her earnest preaching, 
placed a quietus upon the public speaking of 
one half the citizens of this republic, not 
lifted even when the shackles were struck 
from black slaves. 

Meanwhile audaciously one descendant 
after another of the woman martyr arose 
undaunted to proclaim truths she believed 
important. Lucretia Mott lifted her voice in 
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behalf of the fugitive slave until her influ- 
ence was such that a judge held court a whole 
night vainly trying to get rid of her presence, 
in order to remand a fugitive to servitude. 
Anna Dickinson read abolition papers until 
with heart afire she began making anti- 
slavery speeches to schoolmates. Mary 
Livermore, after an apprenticeship of juve- 
nile harangues on future punishment, deliv- 
ered to playmates or to an inspiring audience 
of Copp Hill tombstones, burst forth as a de- 
nouncer of oppression. These women are 
generally accredited as the pioneers in 
woman’s persistent movement toward the 
rostrum, 

There remains a line of women speak- 
ers not so well known, developed by the 
liberalism of the Quaker, Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, and other churches which have 
welcomed women into any field they can ca- 
pably fill. Through this encouragement the 
majority of early woman speakers were first 
ministers, as Antoinette Blackwell, Olympia 
Brown, Phebe Hanaford, and Ada Bowles. 
Orthodox churches have however main- 
tained an attitude of disapproval toward 
women as pulpit orators. It would seem 
a puzzle exactly why this is so, consid- 
ering the universal demand that is made of 
woman as serving a pre-eminently moral 
mission to the race ; the fact remains. 

Women speakers have nevertheless multi- 
plied. Encouraged or not they may be picked 
out on every train, grip-armed, notes in view, 
tossing off letters, jotting down stray 
thoughts, clipping newspapers, or stowing 
away paragraphs for future delivery. Atthe 
twenty-minute dinner station they may be 
identified by their scorn of pie and devotion 
to milk. They know how to rest anywhere 
from a steamboat lounge to the iron-bound, 
bolt upright seat of a midnight waiting sta- 
tion. 

One fact striking an observer of this army 
is, that it is not as a profession that they 
have chosen the platform. There is no class 
of women now on the rostrum who may even 
be accused of being there solely to ‘‘ make a 
living.”” Each is a herald of a cause whose 
importance has been borne in upon her until 
she must lift her voice. Another character- 
istic of the fast increasing platform women 
is that their cause is not a selfish one. Did 
any one ever hear a woman address a public 
audience upon a topic that was either selfish 
or mercenary? Woman has not mounted 
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the platform until having herself endured 
long, she now sees misfortunes, moral and 
political, crowd upon those dear to her ; the 
time has come ; her lips are touched with fire 
and she cries out first for others she would 
defend, then for her own advancement, and 
that rather as a means than an end. 

Freedom and Temperance first prompted 
our mothers to stifle timidity, brave ridicule, 
and grow strong with opposition, to pro- 
test against the wrongs of a misgoverned 
people. Of late, it is believed, the en- 
franchisement of women would add a 
class of voters mainly opposed to the 
demoralization of manhood accomplished 
by the enthronement of the rum power. 
This fact clearly seen by those who have 
studied the subject, has developed a formida- 
ble array of female-suffrage lecturers. 

Having a mighty cause, woman has en- 
tered upon a campaign against the forces 
most unrepublican in our government, an in- 
cidental result of which will be to develop 
unsought, a talent of speaking in her which 
will surely divide honors with the Garrisons 
and Phillipses, if not with the Websters and 
Sumners. 

The soil of eloquence is injustice ; the sun- 
shine which develops it is philanthropy. 
Neither element is denied to women. What 
is the result ? 

Without introducing such women as 
Frances E. Willard, whose magnificent serv- 
ices are trumpeted in every land, or Mrs. 
Livermore, the peerless orator, the country 
already boasts of scores of women who sadly 
bid families good-by, to compass thousands of 
miles in a lecturing tour, perhaps not sleep- 
ing on a bed for weeks at a time, sparing no 
sacrifice, hopefully, patiently pleading their 
cause, resolved not to despair though thesky 
be brazen and humanity all Pharaohs. 

Such a one is ‘‘Mother’’ Wallace, step- 
mother of Lew Wallace, from whom he says 
he drew the portrait of the ‘‘ Mother’’ in Ben- 
Hur. Sixty years Mrs. Wallace lived at 
home, rearing six children of her own, three 
stepchildren, and four orphaned grand- 
children. Atthe end of that time, as she 
says. ‘‘I looked abroad and saw the lives 
wrecked through sins of the individual and 
of the government. I became convinced that 
either woman was a failure ar God’s purpose 
had been circumvented through unjust and 
artificial restrictions. Woman must be free 
and have a voice in making humanity’s 
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laws.” The result of this conviction has 
been to usher this grand woman upon an un- 
tried arena, in which she has won most dis- 
tinguished honors. Though now seventy- 
five yeats of age she spends several months 
of each year lecturing, and no one who hears, 
ever forgets her charming tones, her sparkling 
wit, and direct, invincible logic. Every white 
hair speaks. Once after receiving an ovation 
from an Atlanta audience which at first had 
been unsympathetic, she arose and said: ‘‘I 
am too old to be flattered by applause. What 
do you cheer? If you believe the doctrine I 
preach, rise.’’ The response was almost 
unanimous. Who will claim that this wo- 
man’s usefulness as mother has not been 
vastly multiplied by her motherly services to 
humanity at large ? 

Another such is Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who 
until the temperance crusade was opposed to 
women’s speaking in public. At that time a 
burning desire to see the drink habit wiped 
out, smothered self-considerations and she 
began lecturing. Temperance, legal reforms, 
politics, and morals have since been themes 
upon which she is at alltimes ready and 
able. Regarding her vocation she remarked, 
‘*I think woman peculiarly adapted to pub- 
lic speaking; I advise a woman with this 
talent to cultivate it. But I warn her not to 
trifle with her talent to impress an audience. 


bodiment of a holy cause is worthy any 
woman’s best endeavor ; theonetrial is home- 
sickness and heart-loneliness.”’ 

Such another is Helen M. Gougar. Roused 
from ease by a typical drink-tragedy, the in- 
direct murder of a wife, forthwith this woman 
forsook pleasant lines and after a thorough 
investigation of the cause and possible cure 
of drunkenness stepped forth into the field of 
public speaking so effectively that to her ef- 
forts is ascribed the passage of the school- 
suffrage laws in Illinoisand Wisconsin. She 
is the author of the Kansas law granting to 
women municipal suffrage. Ina recent con- 
versation she stated that during the past year 
she had traveled nearly 40,000 miles to de- 
liver three hundred and eighteen lectures. 
‘* And yet,” she says, ‘‘the most prominent 
Republican statesman declares women should 
not vote because they cannot campaign.’’ 
Mrs. Gougar, like most women lecturers, de- 
votes herself to the urgent reforms. ‘‘To 
succeed,’’ she adds, ‘‘a woman must have a 
deep sympathy for humanity, must love the 
good and forget self in her aim to win 
others.’’ 

These examples could be increased to scores 
illustrating the same origin of woman’s ad- 
vance to the platform,—philanthropy. Their 
success is proving contagious. Women are 
fast learning to speak upon other themes. 


Merely to please, to excite applause, to be Jane Meade Welch, the historical lecturer, 


considered ‘smart,’ is not a noble ambition ; 
but to feel one’s self, for the time, the em- 
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says, ‘‘ Any woman may succeed lecturing if 
she have something worth saying.’’ 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


BY MARTHA YOUNG. 


N article in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 

May, on ‘‘The Negro as a Producer 

of Literature,’’ creates in the reader 

an inclination to send a hasty glance 

over the material at hand for the coming 

Chaucer of the negro race. He will most 

probably rise not from the ranks on the 

banks of the mighty Congo, but from the 

half-civilized horde of the United States, the 

descendants of the ex-slaves of the South. 

What a marvel he will be in the fields of lit- 
erature ! 

A ‘‘man and brother” in the largest sense 

of the phrase, yet a man utterly different from 

the dominant race about him in color, in 


mind, in characteristics, in every manner by 
which races differ one from the other, one of 
a race in its earliest infancy, apparently is 
this ‘‘brother in black,’’ dwelling an alien 
and an interloper in the house of his elder 
brother. 

And lo! when the fullness of time has come, 
when a genius shall be born to the race, and 
when he rises up to speak for his people and 
of his people,—the language of his fathers is 
forgotten. He must address his kind and his 
color in the language of those who captured 
and enslaved him. The African must cry out 
the story of the pain of slavery, of the joy of 
freedom, of the progress of civilization in his 
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being, all in the alien tongue of the Anglo- 
Saxon who enslaved him, freed him, civil- 
ized him, 

However, hard as this seems at the outset, 
all history will teach us that the literature of 
well-nigh every land of earth showed at its 
beginning some deep color reflected from 
some conquering race or nation near at hand 
to dawning native genius. Oftentimes has 
genius preferred to use as the vehicle for his 
original thoughtan alien tongue. The pathos 
of the African’s use of a language not his 
own lies in the fact that such conveyance for 
thought must be used by him of necessity, 
not of choice. 

But that the original thought is there no 
one can deny. There is an exhaustless 
amount of original fancy, of quaint expression, 
of vivid picturesqueness, in this flood of plan- 
tation fatois that inundates the ‘‘ black belt ”’ 
of theSouth. The unwritten wit and wisdom 
that are revealed in a few months’ inter- 
course with one’s cook, washerwoman, man 
of all work, coachman, maid, berry venders, 
beggars, and the rest would fill out a dozen 
volumes of ‘‘ Plantation Proverbs,’’ ‘‘ Negro 
Glee Songs,’’ and soul- stirring African Hym- 
nals. 

No more comprehensive or pessimistic 
line could be formulated by the most culture- 
wearied scholastic than this proverb of the 
cotton fields : 

‘* Live, learn : die and forgit all.” 

The most optimistic, easy-going race on 
earth, they have put all of their pessimism 
out of their hearts into their proverbs, as for 
instance : 

‘?Tain’t no good ter kill de crane atter he 
done fly over de comb of de roof and call fora 
corpse.”’ 

** Who but a fool ’Il hang upa horseshoe on 
de upper limb ter make a belted tree grow off 
fast.”’ 

“Mistakes ain’t haystacks or dere’d be 
mo’ fat ponies dan what dere is.”’ 

‘*Yer may stint all yo’ days and save all 
yo’ years but yer can’t save yo’ life when de 
time comes to go.’’ 

‘Burn up de ax helve dat cyain’t hold up 
de blade.” 

‘Let de iron rust dat irons de cloze squo- 
wow.”’ 

‘*Dar ! don’t fly so high dat you’ll light on 
a candle.’’ 

Here is an aphorism appropriate for the 
story of a Tartar who cannot be tamed: 
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‘‘ Wile bird smell de woods in de midst of de 
garden.”’ 

These accentuate the worth to the human 
race of labor and sorrow: 

“‘Troubles is val’able: ev’y bile on yer 
flesh is worth good five dollar to you.’’ 

‘‘Plowin’ in de cotton patch ain’t easy, but 
dry corn cakes ain’t good and greasy.”’ 

In their preaching, telling of religious ex- 
periences, praying, and singing, they are won- 
derfully virile and original of speech : 

‘* De prow-wheel’s a turnin’ in my heart !”’ 

‘* De Lord split my heart and set a lighted 
candle in it ter burn dar forever.” 

‘* I’m happy ! In de cotton row ahoein’ I git 
enlifted into de love of de Lord.”’ 

‘* His lips was sealed and his voice was still, 
but his heart kept beatin’ in his breast: 
Mercy ! mercy ! mercy !’’ 

‘De preacher can’t do nothin’ widout de 
singer: no mo’ ’n de ax blade kin rive a log 
widout de swing of de helve behind it.”’ 

Many of their aphorisms embody that 
happy-go-lucky carelessness that is so much 
a part of the negro character : 

‘* You can’t in fifty year work put as much 
gold in yo’ pocket as de moon kin put in des 
a-house of a yaller summer night.’’ 

‘* De laziest man kin make de bigges’ fire.”’ 

“‘Tarryin’ ain’t carryin’ an’ hit’s heap 
easier work : ef de rabbit des git a chance ter 
stop in de race and lick his fore foot, den de 
dog sho’ can’t ketch brer bunny in dat day’s 
race.”’ 

‘* Weather signs good for some folks, but 
when de corn silks, den don’t wake mein de 
midst of de night ter tell me de summer’s 
come.’” 

‘* A pack er lies is like a pack er cur dogs ; 
dee don’t excite nor disturb nobody but dem 
what sicks ’em and sends ’em.”’ 

‘* Little sense or silence ’1l stop a big fuss : 
stick a straw in de ear of de bilin’ pot and ’t 
won’t bile over.” 

Many world-old proverbs, for example, 
“The Lord helps them who help them- 
selves,’’ etc., are crystallized into black dia- 
monds in the dusky strata of plantation lore, 
as: 
“IT know dat de Scriptures say: ‘ Kiver 
yo’ house ’gainst a rainy spell, and de Lord 
"ll keep off de weather.’ ”’ 

“De Lord He makes de wind but He don’t 
build de house dat de wind blows down.” 

Again the spirit of the adage: ‘‘ There’s 
many aslip’twixt the cup and the lip,’’ shows 
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plainly in this bit of negro rhyme: 
**O de bullfrog put on de soldier’s cloze 
And he went ter de well for ter shoot some 
crows ;— 
De powder flash and de crows flew away— 
De bullfrog hadter go shootin’ nex’ day.” 


The old bit of truth : ‘‘ When thecat’s away 
the mice will play,’’ has its counterpart in the 
negro song: 

‘*Said de blackbird ter de crow : 

‘ What make de white man hate us so? 

Ever since ole Adam wuz born 

Hit’s been our trade to pick up corn. 
And again in the quaint little story of 


x») 


Pompey-Cuffy on a rainy day singing : 
‘*T like dis kinder weather bes’, 
De mo’ de rain de mo’ de res’.”’ 

Then master Joguitur : 

‘* Who dat singin’ res’ ? 
I see ef he like my hickory bes’ !’’ 

Pompey-Cuffy, humbly : 

“I say sech weather come ter pass, 
De mo’ de rain, de mo’ de grass.” 

Even so for the negro genius ; when he rises 
there wait at hand ready for skilled ‘‘working- 
up,’’ endless adaptations of world-old truisms, 
innumerable bright bits, the outcome of 
original fancy. 


“A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS.” 
BY RUTH MORSE. 


R. Grant Allen’s figurative expres- 
M sion, ‘‘deplorable accident,’”’ ap- 
plied in a general way to the “‘ self- 
supporting spinster,’’ has had quite 
a popular run. It has dwindled, according 
to the tendency of all such characterizations, 
into what is intended now for a derisive nick- 
name, and it has extended its sweep so as to 
make it include all women of pronounced 
progressive views. 

But the brave acceptance of a nickname has 
more than once diverted it intoa meaning 
which is honorable and auspicious. And 
with this end in view it is surely fortunate 
in this case that it is the term accident which 
stands for woman. For, to begin with, ‘‘hap- 
py accidents”’ have been of frequent oc- 
currence through all history ; many of them, 
though really deplorable at the time of their 
happening, haveled to beneficial results ; and 
it is largely through means of them that 
the world has learned wisdom. Securing the 
services of a good, strong adjudicator would 
also go far toward elevating the word to a 
signification exactly opposite that of the 
original intention ;—could Shakespeare be 
made to plead in this cause? 

It is not Shakespeare’s expression that is 
borrowed for the title of this sketch, but it fits 
in so exactly with the other quotations used 
in it which are his, as to convince one that it 
was only a perverse chance which denied him 
the authorship of thisone. The word acci- 
dent occurs so frequently throughout his 


writings as to have awakened the suspicion 
that it must be used asa cipher character, and 
a little meditation makes the thought almost 
irresistible that it must stand for the word 
woman. It inevitably appears with such 
modifiers as serve to strengthen credence in 
this conjecture and to imply that the great 
poet was an ardent advocate for women’s 
rights. 

Using only a few of the many similar se- 
lections to be culled from his plays, let us see 
how the cipher meaning holds its own in 
them. Forthis purpose they have been woven 
into a figurative representation of the evils 
which have followed in our nation as a result 
of the mistaken idea which denies to one 
half of its citizens the opportunity to doin 
any adequate way their requisite apportion- 
ment of the work. The substitution of the 
word woman for the cipher word accident 
will reveal, as is claimed, the real thought of 
the poet. 

It was long and long ago, away back at the 
time of the founding of government systems, 
that men left alittle hitch in the mechanism of 
affairs in the form of the woman question. In 
the rudecontrivance at first made to do duty in 
the running of national institutions, with its 
many points of friction and its awkward 
equipments, this defect was passed unnoticed. 
Indeed, in the cumbersome and slow-going 
apparatus still in usein some of the Old World 
governments, it even yet scarcely occasions a 
perceptible jar. 
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But in a progressive land like our own, where 
one defect after another was remedied and 
one improvement after another added, this one 
fault, left unheeded, soon made its presence 
plainly felt, and kept cropping out in more and 
more manifest form, and occasioning many 
misfortunes. Shakespeare could have taught 
these managers wisdom, for he knew that ‘‘the 
unthought-on accident is guilty,’’—that is, 
throws guilt on those who do not provide 
for it. 

It is a long series of mishaps that now file 
before the minds of the framers of the system, 
each time that some fresh disturbance recalls 
its predecessors. At first these were regarded 
as slight occurrences, of no moment. Next 
they were looked upon as amusing blunders. 
Shortly they became annoying. Finally 
they assumed so serious a character that re- 
course had to be sought in some method 
“which shackles accidents.”’ 

Men bestirred themselves and sought out 
preventive measures ; but measures were not 
strong enough and the men found themselves 
still by ‘‘mortal accidents oppressed.’’ Sterner 
attempts at reparation were followed almost 
without a break in sequence by other and 
heavier troubles. : 

To remedy all right out and out by a recon- 
struction of first principles was not to be 
thonght of. The leaders bolstered them- 
selves up with Cassius’ speech to Brutus, 
“Of your philosophy you make no use if 
you give place to accidental evils.”” So the 
original plan must stand. But various de- 
vices were resorted to. It was sought to 
lighten the wear and tear on this imperfect 
part of the machinery. In many ways favor 
was shown it. Pressure was relieved ; friction 
lessened ; and greater ease and freedom al- 
lowed in the play of motion. But occurring 
as the fault does in the most vital part of 
the whole gearing, it has proved impossible 
to counteractit. The inventors however still 
keep tinkering away at the defective con- 
trivance, smoothing down roughnesses or 
glossing them over, thinking after each vain 
endeavor that it will surely now run har- 
moniously. 

But under these old conditions they may as 
well resign themselves to disappointments 
and say after each, ‘‘’Tis an accident that 
heaven provides,” and recognize that it is 
useless to struggle against them. It cer- 
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tainly is hugging a delusion to conceive of 
them as ‘‘unpurposed accidents.” A great 
plan is working toward completion in this 
system of government and it requires that 
every part of theconstruction must be sound. 
But unheeding allits plain premonitions men 
still hold on to their outworn theories, and 
say to oneanother as did Shakespeare’s Ajax, 
‘Do not chafe thee, cousin, let these threats 
alone till accident or purpose brings you 
to it.’ 

But present omens all indicate that they 
will soon be obliged to remedy the matter in 
the only effective way,—that is, by discard- 
ing entirely this faulty part of the construc- 
tion and substituting one equally fitted with 
all the rest of the great complicated machine 
to bear the stress that must be placed upon 
it. ‘‘Moving accidents’? are making these 
just demands so imperative that they must 
soon be granted. 

Such champions as were until quite re- 
cently undreamed of have arisen on all sides 
and in various tones they ring out their ap- 
peals. Some even go so farin their ardor for 
the accomplishment of the work as to cry 
vociferously, ‘‘Give me signs of future acci- 
dents.”” The new departure, once inaugu- 
rated, would soon relegate to the museum of 
bugbears the absurd fear that its working 
would be contrary to nature’s laws. Nature 
is too tenacious of her plans to allow women 
under any circumstances to become so un- 
womanly as to shirk the special duties as- 
signed to them, and also too tenacious to re- 
quire man to stand as her guardian. He 
will soon have to make the mortifying con- 
cession that this long-continued, wearisome, 
self-imposed official task was an entirely 
superfluous one. A dawning conscious- 
ness of this is even now generally apparent, 
and it is a matter of strong suspicion that 
down in his secret soul he is saying with 
Prince Hal, ‘‘ Nothing pleases but rare acci- 
dents,’’ as they promise to lead straightway 
to the only true correction of these con- 
fusions. 

When the new végime shall have been fully 
ushered in, it will disclose in its methods of 
procedure such “‘ prizes of accident,’’ as will 
lead to astonishment at the willful blindness 
which so long refused to perceive them and 
to allow them to be devoted to the real well- 
being of the human race. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD IN 





LONDON. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


T is always interesting in the spring, 
when the large picture-shows open, to 
see what women are doing in the Lon- 
don art world. One can find their work 

at other times, if one looks for it, of course. 
But, like men, they naturally reserve their 
most important paintings and sculpture for 
the Royal Academy and the New Gallery, 
where, and not in their own special clubs and 
shows, they are therefore to be studied. 

It is a mistake for women to give these 
special exhibitions. Those who are true art- 
ists realizethat art knows no sex, and want to 
compete on broader grounds. You might 
as well expect a George Eliot to reserve all 
her contributions for 7he Gentlewoman or The 
Lady, as to suppose that a Madame Lemaire 
or a Mrs. Stanhope-Forbes would be content 
to exhibit only in a society like that of the 
Lady Artists. So far there have been no 
women artists of genius but there are and 
have been many of talent; unfortunately, in 
London the exhibitions held by the Lady 
Artists are too often supposed to give the 
measure of their capacity, and for this reason 
are apt todo more harm than good. One has 
but recently been opened, and, though I 
thought ita trifle better than many have been 
in the past, its average was low and the ama- 
teur too much in evidence. 

On the other hand, at the large galleries 
women hold their own most admirably, not 
as mere amateurs or as “‘ ladies,’’ but as hon- 
est professional workers. Perhaps I ought 
to begin by explaining that all the shows in 
London this spring are unusually depressing 
and wanting in interest and distinction. 
There are no pictures of great importance or 
of conspicuous merit. There is no very dis- 
tinguished work of the well-known artists ; 
no new contributors come forward with can- 
vases of striking originality or beauty. This 
is quite true of all exhibitions, irrespective of 
sex. It may be argued that it is because of 


this absence of great things that women are 
able to maintain so creditable a standing. 
Perhaps, for we have still to wait for the 
Giotto or Velasquez among women. But, 
however that may be, the fact still remains 
that they are by no means put to shame by 
the fair and equal competition with men. 


At the Academy the pictures of many women 
are ontheline. There is, in the first place, Mrs. 
Stanhope-Forbes, whose work this summer 
possesses more of the true artistic feeling than 
that of her husband, who has but lately 
been elected an associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy. This year she shows a ‘‘ Minuet,” 
danced in a dimly lighted room, the figures 
carefully drawn, the textures well ren- 
dered, the light studied with intelligence ; 
but, as with all the Newlyn school, though 
in a much less degree, her work is apt to seem 
perfunctory, suggesting that it was done, not 
so much because the artist had something to 
say which could be said only in paint, as be- 
cause it was necessary to turn out the correct 
number of exhibition pictures every year. 
The little colony of painters who live in the 
Cornish village by the sea have yet to give 
us in their paintings the highest expression 
of art. Faithful and industrious students 
they allare, but they do not seem to have any 
particular use for their knowledge. Mrs. 
Stanhope-Forbes has a second picture at the 
New Gallery, a pretty, fresh country lane, 
characteristically French, with a little girl, a 
boy, and a donkey wandering through it, and 
this she calls ‘‘ Jean, Jeanne, and Jeannette.”’ 

Mrs. Alma-Tadema also has a picture in 
each show ; both also are on the line, her lit- 
tle ‘‘Hush-a-Bye”’ at the Academy, indeed, 
occupying a center of honor in the room 
where all the small canvases are hung. It is 
an excellentexample of her work. She takes 
the old Dutch painters of cabinet pictures for 
her models, and renders a quiet interior, 
Dutch usually—with one or two figures, sub- 
servient really to the general scheme of light 
and color and to the detail. In ‘‘ Hush-a- 
Bye,” a mother, in pretty Dutch cap and 
dress, kneels rocking a baby’s cradle in a 
room where the shutters of the high window, 
with their great steel bars and hinges are 
opened only enough to let a little daylight 
fall upon the group in the middle of the 
chamber, and upon the beautiful brass ewer 
at the washing stand at one side. It is all 
very carefully painted, without much vigor 
or cleverness but conscientious and restrained. 
The gray room with the little girls in white 
winding wool, which she has sent to the New 
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Gallery, is not so successful. Somehow, the 
figures seem out of proportion and the quiet 
harmony of the whole is less perfect. 

Miss Tadema, whom some critics think the 
best painter in the Tadema family, shows lit- 
tle this year ; only a simple study of blue sky 
and fleecy white clouds, which, simple as it 
is, is delightfully full of air and atmosphere. 

Another woman who comes tothe fore at 
the Royal Academy is a foreigner, Mlle. 
Anna Bilinska, a Pole, I believe, whose 
clever pastels |have already made her well 
known in London. She is represented by 
a portrait of herself in her working blouse, 
straightforward in treatment, honest in 
the portrayal of the intelligent but by no 
means beautiful face. Itis rather hard and 
wooden, however ; it may be that this is the 
result of time on her pigments, for the por- 
trait was done several years ago and has al- 
ready been seen on the walls of several gal- 
leries, having made its first appearance, if I 
remember rightly, at the Champs Elysées 
Salon. But whatever fault one may find with 
it, it isso much better than most of the por- 
traits that it certainly should have a place on 
the line. So too should the good, strong 
‘‘ Market Day at Bruges’’ by Miss Flora Reid, 
the very clever Scotchwoman, whose painting 
has a quality, a style, as rare to find in pic- 
tures by women as humor is in their books. 
An injustice of this kind is the more marked 
because of the conspicuous position reserved 
for Miss Ethel Wright, who is ambitious 
enough to deserve it, in a largecanvas called 
‘‘ Bonjour Pierrot,’’ with the immortal Pierrot, 
just now popular because of the success of that 
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delightful pantomime Z’ Enfant Prodigue, 
sitting in front of a house while a maid lean- 
ing from the window above tickles his neck 
with a feather ; but her achievement does not 
yet entitle her to rank with women like 
Mile. Bilinska and Mrs. Forbes and Miss 
Reid. 

It is useless to endeavor to go through the 
entire list of women exhibitors: to do so 
within my present limits would be to make a 


new catalogue. But I must at least point 


out what remarkably strong and scholarly 
work Mrs. Swynnerton is doing in her studies 
of the nude: there are few Englishmen who 
can rival her; what good, simple portraits 
Miss Alice Grant is painting ; and how com- 
pletely women share in the great progress 
which sculpture has been making in Eng- 
land of late years. There are, to be sure, 
none of the eminence of Mr. Ford, Mr. Gil- 
bert, and half a dozen other leading sculptors. 
But they do not fall below the average, and 
when the sculpture is as good as it has proved 
this year, this is saying a great deal. 

Of the Americans who, as a rule, exhibit 
here, I notice that Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt has 
nothing, though it was but a couple of years 
ago that her little ‘‘ Cupid at the Door’’ was 
bought by the Chantrey bequest trustees for 
the collection at South Kensington. Mrs. 
Stillman, the wife of the American journal- 
ist, and his two daughters, are represented at 
the New Gallery. 

The greater the number of women who 
work up tothe average now attained, the more 
hope there will be for the coming of the 
woman artist of genius. 


MUSINGS. 
BY LOUISE HOUGHTON. 


I am thinking to-day of to-morrow, 
With its burdens to carry, of sorrow 


And trouble. 


Iam waiting to-day for to-morrow, 
For its blessings and hopes—I'll not borrow 


Its trouble. 


Is it always to-day—not to-morrow? 
Carry I never those burdens of sorrow 


And trouble? 
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EDITOR’S 


GETTING READY FOR THE NEXT 
c. L. 8S. C. YEAR. 


SIncE an inquiring mind lays all things 
under contribution, it follows that the most 
practical preparation for study is made by 
giving the mind a bent toinquiry. It will 
then be eager for all information which can 
bear to it answers to questions about which 
it wishes to know. It will thus work with a 
definite purpose in view. 

Reading simply for the sake of reading is 
only an amusement. Reading for any other 
reason implies a motive. Questioning closely 
back into this motive and answering truth- 
fully will inevitably lead one out into special 
fields of inquiry regarding the branch or 
branches of reading determined upon. 

Settling in advance why we wish to know 
about any matter, what we wish to know 
about it, and what good will accrue from the 
knowledge once gained, in itself makes that 
matter deeply interesting. It fixes it in the 
anind as a firm impression. The curiosity is 
whetted concerning it. To the now alert 
mental vision valuable revelations are made 
by means which under other circumstances 
would pass all unheeded. And thus in every 
way, inestimable advantage is gained in fore- 
casting one’s work. 

In the C. L. S. C. course for 1892-93, ac- 
cording to the plan adopted in the beginning, 
Greece will form the leading topic of study. 
Its history, its government, its language and 
literature and art, will be among the main 
subjects considered. A deviation from the 
methods followed in the other Greek years of 
the course will appear in the fact that speciai 
attention will be called to the influence of 
Greece as discernible in the various institu- 
tions of our own land at the present time. 
For this reason the year is to be distinguished 
as the American-Greek Year. 

The C. L. S. C. members will find in the 
readings a fine opportunity of informing 
themselves concerning the Columbian Expo- 
sition, which largely accounts for the special 
effort to draw attention to things American. 
One of the text-books is devoted to the re- 
lations existing between the United States 
and other governments, and will furnish a 
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fund of general information enabling its read- 
ers to make intelligent comparative studies 
between our country and other nations as 
they will be represented in the various exhibits. 
A comprehensive series of illustrated articles 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN will follow the devel- 
opments of the great undertaking, and out- 
line its leading features. The aim in all the 
work of this character is to demonstrate the 
truth that a very important factor in the ben- 
efit to be derived from the World’s Fair will 
be the getting ready for it beforehand. 

Other practical lines of reading will deal with 
economics, with science—especially as it is 
applied in the professions and mechanical 
callings—with our national institutions, and 
with evidences of Christianity. A little 
thought will show how previous questioning 
regarding |these topics, general as they ap- 
pear here, will clear the way preparatory to 
their regular study. For one thing, clear 
definitions may be learned of the terms ; for 
another, their position and rank in the great 
field of knowledge may be determined. 

It is impossible to enter into minute speci- 
fication regarding such preparation. Gen- 
eral suggestions are all that can be offered. 
But they are accompanied with an earnest 
hope that they may awaken in all the desire 
of obtaining a definite preview of the year’s 
readings and then of “‘ anticipating time with 
starting courage.” 


A NOVELTY IN NATIONAL POLITICS. 


Wuat does the Wyoming State Conven- 
tion mean? For years we have heard that 
far-away territory proclaim the equality of all 
citizens irrespective of race, color, or sex. 
We have known that, in accordance with this 
principle, her women have been voting for 
territorial offices and holding the same, dur- 
ing her twenty years of preparation for state- 
hood. We interpreted her generosity to 
women during that time as indicating rather 
the exuberance of the free and fearless West 
than any settled political doctrine held by 
her people. When she slipped in as a state 
two years ago with her woman suffrage con- 
stitution in her hand, the other states in- 
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dulged her, doubtless thinking that the du- 
ties of mature statehood would soon put such 
youthful nonsense out of her head. Should 
this not be the case, there seemed little about 
it to concern the country at large. Wyo- 
ming was distant, her settlements scattered on 
the plains or hid among the mountains. 
Should her women continue to vote and hold 
offices their example was too remote to infect 
women in general. Provided she limited her 
upheavals to her own horizon, she mightturn 
political somersaults every year, and in this 
free land she would not be molested. 

But who thought of presidential conven- 
tions or that through these the Wyoming 
woman suffrage hobby would jump state 
bounds and land plump in the face of respec- 
table, disapproving, political conventionality. 
In enthusiasm over her discovery of women 
in politics, Wyoming seems not only in- 
clined to place them in command of impor- 
tant stations in her own ship of state, but 
unhesitatingly to exact federal service of 
them at the risk of doing violence to the feel- 
ings of many of her more conservative sisters. 

The eligibility of women to federal offices 
has been broached by Wyoming electing two 
women as alternates to the Minneapolis con- 
vention, conferring upon them honors sought 
by politicians of every state of the Union. 
No cataclysm, civic or social, seems to have 
attended this innovation. During the pro- 
ceedings of the state convention a delegate 
made a speech in which he said: ‘‘I believe 
it proper, just, and right that women should 
participate in our every deliberation. I have 
here the name of a woman who would do us 
honor in any position of trust in which she 
might be placed,—Mrs. Therese A. Jenkins. 
I have great pleasure in nominating her for 
the position of alternate to the Minneapolis 
convention.”” Reports allege that twenty 
“‘seconds’’ sprang up; in like manner was 
the election of Mrs. G. C. Carleton to a simi- 
lar office carried through. 

Thus was driven the wedge through whose 
opening women will, for the first time in the 
history of this republic, be introduced to the 
national councils of one of the two main polit- 
ical parties. 

What is it all coming to? 

How far does Wyoming propose to carry 
this policy, fortified behind the constitutional 
clause declaring that ‘full faith and credit 
shall be given in each state to the public acts 
of every other state’’? 
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A quarter century of woman suffrage does 
not seem to have disgusted her with the 
‘‘experiment.’”? When her admission to 
statehood hung in the balance, her women 
wired the petitioning committee toask if their 
disfranchisement was desired to secure her 
admission. ‘‘ No!’ was thundered back, ‘‘ we 
will not go in as a state without our women.”’ 

Have Wyoming women hypnotized their 
state? Or is the Wyoming man a reasoning 
animal? The state in original character and 
settlement was in no wise different from sur- 
roundingones. Her only organic peculiarity 
isthe enfranchisement of women; conse- 
quently any social differences are probably 
attributed by her people to that source. Her 
citizens declare theirs ‘‘ the first constitution 
written by man which gives each citizen every 
right guaranteed to other citizens.”” They 
believe it the flower of the Magna Charta. 
They point proudly to its provision forbid- 
ding trusts or combinations of any kind pre- 
venting competition; to that declaring eight 
hours a labor day in mining and on public 
works; they boast also of a compulsory 
school law, and of many for the protection of 
women, found in the statutesof no other 
state. They then point to statistics to dem- 
onstrate that there is less illiteracy in Wyo- 
ming than in any other commonwealth of the 
Union ; that her criminals in 1890 numbered 
only about one tenth the average of those in 
other western states ; that according to the 
last available census the state included fewer 
insane than sister states, and that among 
these were no women ; that the rate of divorce 
in Wyoming is smallerthan in other western 
states. 

Right or wrong, these logicians argue that 
this really advanced social status is owing to 
the influence of wives and mothers, measured 
at the polls. They are bent on rewarding her 
according to their own standard. Will they 
stop with giving her a quota of offices in 
every county and representation in a federal 
political convention? Picture a coming 
congress-woman, Wyoming may even now 
be preparing such a coup de maitre. Couldthe 
constitutional clause, making each House the 
judge of the election and qualifications of its 
own members, be construed to warrant her 
rejection? Suppose Congress should refuse 
to administer the member’s oath, and return 
her to her state? We might then witness a 
novel application of States Rights doctrine. 
It is possible that Wyoming may acquiesce, 
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and the nation move along with men at the 
helm. What would constitute an ultimate 
tribunal between this bold Knight of the 
West, and chain-mailed conservatism ? 
Wearing the badgeof modern knight-errancy 
for the defense of woman, the innovator 
would be the first, but probably not the last 
on the field shouting the same cause. 


TWO GREAT RELIGIOUS BODIES 
IN THE WEST. 


THE West was the scene of two great 
ecclesiastical conferences in the month of 
May. The Presbyterian General Assembly met 
in Portland, Oregon. Dr. Briggs’ case held a 
prominent place in the doings of this body 
and was disposed of by the Doctor’s being re- 
manded to the New York Presbytery for trial. 
This means, we presume, that Dr. Briggs will 
now be tried for heresy. While our Presby- 
terian friends are contending against Dr. 
Briggs’ so-called heresy, and the people who 
are devoted to the use of established methods 
in conducting moral reforms are being agi- 
tated by the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s recent de- 
velopments among low houses in New York, 
other denominations are busy with other 
questions. 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church met at Omaha, Nebraska, 
in May. This meeting will go into history 
as a quiet and uneventful one. Delegates 
from other religious bodies in England, Can- 
ada, and the United States met on the plat- 
form of fraternity. No bishops were elected, 
no changes were made in the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Church, and no new ground 
taken onany question ofreform. An attempt 
was made to eliminate from the Discipline, 
rules which prohibit certain amusements, but 
it failed. On prohibition a strong report was 
adopted which savored of committing the 
Church to a political party, but a subsequent 
action of the body made it plain that it was 
the principle of prohibition that the con- 
ference adopted, and not the endorsement of 
a political party. Able men were elected to 
editorships, secretaryships, and agencies. 

The question of the admission of women as 
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delegates to the General Conference appeared 
like a portentous cloud at times, but it was 
always pushed into a committee room except 
at the last session, when a peculiar action 
was taken by a very large vote. The word 
‘*laymen,’’ as it appears in the Methodist 
Discipline, is not defined ; does it mean only 
men, or both men and women? This ques- 
tion has puzzled Methodist statesmen fora 
number of years but now for the first time 
the General Conference has resolved to send 
the word “‘laymen”’ to more than one hun- 
dred annual conferences asking them to de- 
fine what it means as it appears in the book 
of discipline, and they are to have four years 
in which todo it. It seems that no dictionary 
has given a Methodist definition of this word 
or any kind of a definition that is applicable 
to the Methodist Church. 

It is a remarkable freak in word-interpreta- 
tion, especially in a Church which began with 
women to the front, as the Methodist Church 
did overa hundred years ago. Isit not strange 
that such a Church should be obliged to stop 
in the year 1892, and spend four years’ time to 
get a denominational definition affixed to the 
word ‘‘laymen’’? In every other place in the 
Methodist Church it means both men and 
women, but in the General Conference the 
good brethren are in doubt. Would it not be 
well when the definition is obtained to have 
it framed as the greatest literary curiosity in 
the history of the denomination? We share 
in the apprehension of others that the woman 
question will be as much unsettled in the 
General Conference in four years from this 
time with the definition in hand, as it is to- 
day. 

One thing is true of this conference: by 
existing in Omaha, it asserted and maintained 
its right to exist inthefuture. It wasa wise 
and distinguished body of men, which made 
a strong impression for the Church in the 
West, as did the Presbyterian body at Port- 
land. 

Nothing points to the rapid growth of our 
national domain with more emphasis than 
the meeting of these representative bodies in 
Oregon and Nebraska, the meeting of the 
conventions of the great political parties in 
Minnesota and Illinois, and the coming 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 















































THE only free labor bureau in England is 
that maintained by the Salvation Army, and 
it is of very decided benefit to the working 
classes. During the last current year there 
were nearly 16,000 applications filed by per- 
sons desiring employment, and of these more 
than 30 per cent were given places in 
which te work. The value of the institution 
and the light in which it is regarded by the 
business communities is shown by the fact 
that the applications received from employers 
aggregated 14,000 during the year. Another 
evidence of the efficiency of the bureau is in 
the case of women servants, for which the de- 
mand exceeded thesupply. Thereis a lesson 
to be learned ift this practical application of 
a principle which deals directly with the con- 
dition of labor, and the influence of such in- 
stitutions rightly managed will work for the 
good of all classes. 


THE proposed legislation in Massachusetts 
authorizing cities and towns in that state to 
establish and maintain fuel yards for the sale 
of coal and wood to the public at cost has 
been termed unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the commonwealth. A majority of 
the court consisting of five judges, concurred 
in the opinion, and a dissenting opinion was 
submitted by two judges. One of these be- 
lieved that the state could engage in the coal 
business with the same propriety that it con- 
ducts the businesses of gas and electric light- 
ing or education, while the other dissenting 
opinion regarded the matter from the point 
of public necessity, believing the plan to be 
constitutional if warranted by public neces- 
sity, but the reverse in the absence of such 
necessity if conducted for the trial of an ex- 
periment. The majority decision in this 
case, which has attracted wide attention, will 
retard much of the proposed legislation, 
giving to public authority the right to con- 
duct businesses now entirely private, and 
emanating from the party largely composed 
of the Bellamy school of reformers. It will 
moreover have a bearing on like cases which 
may develop for consideration in the higher 
courts of other states and is now to be re- 
garded as forming a precedent for further 
action. 
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THE result of the decision recently reached 
by the Granite Manufacturers’ Association 
of New England to close their quarries until 
the new schedules of wages were adopted has 
been to throw out of employment about fif- 
teen thousand workmen, six thousand of 
whom are employed in New York and Brook- 
lyn. The lock-out was precipitated by the 
action of the employers who proposed to sub- 
stitute January for May as the time for the 
readjustment of the scale of wages for the en- 
suing year. The proposition was rejected by 
the workmen, who were unwilling to make 
contracts at rates fixed at a time when trade 
would be at its lowest point. The strike has 
been carried into the Granite Cutter’s Na- 
tional Union, which organization will sup- 
port the action of its New England members 
by refusing to handle granite coming from 
the quarries of the companies interested. 
The workmen appear to be better organized 
than their employers. A number of firms 
have acceded to the demands of the work- 
men, and in some cases systems of profit 
sharing have been inaugurated as a step in 
the readjustment of rates. The final out- 
come cannot be predicted with any degree of 
certainty, but one result is already apparent 
in the moderate success which has attended 
the efforts put forth by the workmen’s organ- 
ization. 

THE recent outbreak of anarchists and 
dynamiters in Paris was one of those erup- 
tions to which society is at times liable. A 
man or class of men who tire of work and 
honest labor and without any intelligent fore- 
thought proceed to disrupt society by blow- 
ing the stores of thrifty citizens into atoms 
do not represent anything beyond the pure 
anarchy which follows the red flag. A law 
common to all lands is that which provides 
for the punishment of criminals, and the 
vicious elements which compose anarchistic 
bodies will not find in their assumed nameany- 
thing to impede the work of justice. Nothing 
can besaid tojustify anarchy inany form. If 
government and society are to remain secure 
there can be no toleration of the avowed exe- 
mies of civilization. Those who study social 
conditions intelligently, even though they 
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may be illogical and radical in their views, 
must command respect. It is far different, 
however, with the anarchist whose presump- 
tion would overthrow society through any 
agency whatever to accomplish the end con- 
ceived by a diseased and disordered mind. 


Some promise of reform now appears in a 
branch of government service, whose fulfill- 
ment would decrease the present number of 
possible spoilsmen by sixty-one thousand. 
The House Civil Service Committee has in- 
troduced a bill providing for the division of 
fourth-class offices, of which there are sixty- 
one thousand, into postal districts, presided 
over by an inspector. Upon the occurrence 
of a vacancy in an office of this kind the in- 
spector shall announce competition for the 
place, and recommend the highest standing 
applicant. The best feature of the measure 
is that by this means clean-handed congress- 
men could be spared the inconsistent obliga- 
tion of filling every fourth-class office in their 
district, and representatives would no longer 
have that class of patronage at their disposal. 
All federal officers are forbidden to interfere 
with this service by the terms of the bill, 
which estimates the outside cost of the sys- 
tem at only $60,000, and presumes thata 
slight increase to the present inspectorship 
would be all needed to carry out its pro- 
visions. 


A NOTABLE law in the history of shipping 
enactments, and one which inaugurates the 
restoration of the American merchant marine 
has just been passed with the sanction of both 
parties. Its main provisions are that an 
American registry may be issued to foreign 
built freight and passenger steamers of not 
less than eight thousand tons and capable of 
speed not less than twenty knots, if 90 per 
cent of the stock of the steamer corporation 
have been owned in this country since Jan. 
I, ’90; provided that the same corporation 
build, in American yards, steamers of an ag- 
gregate tonnage equal to that of vessels ad- 
mitted, and that the steamers admitted may 
be purchased by the United States for trans- 
ports orcruisersin time of war. The immediate 
effect of the law is to add to our naval reserve 
two, at present swiftest ocean greyhounds 
afloat, the City of Paris and City of New York. 
The line owning them promises to build two 
more vessels in American yards excelling 
these in power and speed, and the addition of 
three vessels to be registered on another line 
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promises a naval auxiliary whose need it is 
probable the Chilian affair demonstrated. 
During a greater part of the century the pro- 
tection of registry papers has been denied 


vessels unless built in American yards. The 
present law while changing this, protects 
and in all probability increases our ship 
building. 

THE announcement by General Horace 
Porter of the completion of the entire Grant 
monument fund, a half million dollars, was 
fittingly made on Memorial Day when hearts 
of all patriots were turned in gratitude to the 
heroes dead and living who saved our united 
country. The news of the assured speedy 
completion of this memorial is a fresh illus- 
tration of the value of brains, system, and en- 
ergy in anyenterprise. For seven long years 
the Grant monument association has dragged 
along, trailing its purpose after it, and suc- 
ceeding in all that time in raising but $150,- 
ooo in the richest city of the country fora 
tribute to its most distinguished citizen. A 
few months ago General Porter was made 
president of the association, and lo, the re- 
maining $350,000 are subscribed and $700 
more, the surplus to be used in additional ar- 
tisticembellishment. Inthe main the amount 
has been contributed by veterans, military 
organizations, and the city of New York. 
Profoundly be it hoped that the monument 
when done will be an educator in art as well 
as in patriotism. 


THE passage of the Anti-Chinese act was a 
blow in the back of our institutions—too 
sudden for defense and now too late for rep- 
aration. It is doubtful if electors in general 
were acquainted, before its passage, with the 
terms of the bill, which perpetrates fresh out- 
rages after renewing the violation of the 
treaty of ten years ago, in which we accord to 
Chinese subjects ‘‘the same privileges and 
immunities in respect to travel and residence 
as are enjoyed by citizens or subjects of the 
most favored nation.”” In addition to renew- 
ing their absolute exclusion for another ten 
years, the law now requires every Chinese 
resident of this country to secure a certificate 
from the nearest internal revenue collector, 
without which his expulsion will follow, thus 
“tagging him like a dog,”’ as Representative 
Hitttruthfully said. All Chinese found not le- 
gally entitled to remain are to be imprisoned 
at hard labor for one year, afterwards to be 
removed at government expense to the coun- 




















try from which they came. Aside from the 
human, not to say moral, phase of the ques- 
tion, the expense of executing the law will be 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars—the 
smallest consideration. In faceof sucha law 
bearing upon a population trivial in numbers, 
let us not whisper ‘‘ Russia’’'for ten years. 


As the period for the excitement and unrest 
of a presidential campaign draws near, an un- 
usual number are appearing as advocates of 
an amendment allowing a president but one 
term and that longer than the present. Jack- 
son first advised this; after him Cleveland 
was the first president to urge the same 
change; Tilden’s statement that ‘no reform 
of civil service will be complete and perma- 
nent until the president is constitutionally 
disqualified for re-election,’’ has meanwhile 
gained wide belief. The existence of thou- 
sands of offices to be filled by presidential ap- 
pointment, would provea president more than 
human if refusing to fill them with active par- 
tisans. Were hisacts guiltless in this regard 
they would still be suspected. Four years, 
considering the varied and complex duties of 
a president, are too short to give character 
and vigor to an administration. Conse- 
quently the best of men will desire a second 
term. Six years are long enough to afford a 
full opportunity for statesmanship, and not 
long enough to endanger public welfare. 


AN English writer quotes the complaint 
made by an old-time Tory,that ‘‘ there is now 
no Tory party, but two Liberal parties,” to 
describe the character of legislation enacted 
by the Unionist government in England 
during its past six years’ ascendancy. The 
traditional spirit of Toryism has been that of 
retaining public power in the hands of the 
landed and propertied classes ; of keeping the 
people under the control of the aristocracy. 
A glance at the list of important enactments 
of this party during the present Parliament, 
seems to warrant the assertion that it is fast 
yielding this position, to vie with the Liberal 
party in its measures for the benefit of in- 
dustrial classes. The Local Government act 
of ’88 transferred county government from 
the landed class to the body of voters ; the 
Free Education act passed in ’90 makes ele- 
mentary day schools free; the Small Hold- 
ings act enables county councils to acquire 
rural lands to be sold to farmers on easy 
terms in ten-acre lots; the Factory acts es- 
pecially protecting women and children, the 
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establishment of an agricultural department, 
the beneficent investigation of the sweating 
system, and many more such measures have 
done much to better the condition of working 
people. These are all distinctly Liberal 
measures. The Tory government, loving 
office first of all, cunningly embraces the 
people to secure its object. Were its heartin 
these measures Ireland would be the only di- 
viding line between the two parties. 


To understand something of the causes of 
the present financial distress in Italy and of 
her consequent cabinet crisis is not so diffi- 
cult astodiscoveraremedy. King Humbert, 
having entered the Dreibund, must do his 
share to keep the borders bristling with ar- 
mament of navy and coast defenses. No pre- 
mier is able both to increase defenses and di- 
minish expenses. The fall of Rudini will 
probably be followed by a like fate of his suc- 
cessor, Giolitti. Taxes in Italy are enor- 
mous, every income being taxed at least 13 
per cent, some levies ranging from 40 to 50 
percent. Agriculture is at the lowest ebb, 
and mechanic pursuits at the starvation 
point in many places. All this to maintain 
the furore of withdrawing large bodies of men 
from productive pursuits, idly to wait for war. 
The stringency has been increased by un- 
profitable enterprises fostered by the govern- 
ment. The prospect looks far from cheering. 


THE pace at which the two yokefellows, 
Norway and Sweden, have been traveling 
since their union in 1814, has been gradually 
growing unequal until now it is scarcely im- 
probable that the two will dissolve their part- 
nership at no distant day. Norway during 
this century has developed an important for- 
eign trade, her sea-loving people steadily ac- 
quiring democraticideas. Sweden has fallen 
far behind in the race for shipping trade, and 
her less energetic people have retained a 
strongly conservative character. Nevertheless 
she seems to have retained the larger half of 
privileges, the cause of the present contention 
being her official monopolizing of representa. 
tives at foreign governments. On this 
ground, Norway now asserts a grievance, 
and, in view of her larger commercial re- 
lations with other countries, demands her 
own consuls and ministers, all accordant with 
the terms of agreement. Hasty-spoken ad- 
vocates on both sides are molding sentiment 
harder to erase than arouse. A traveler in 
Norway will hear numerous references toa 
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possible republic ; the king resides in that 
country but three months of the year. The 
vigor and discipline of her military contain 
strong hints of a coming republic. 

THE celebration of the golden wedding of 
the king and queen of Denmark recently be- 
came the occupation of the Danish people for 
several days. The event was further sig- 
naled by a reunion of the royal family amid 
pageantry of decoration and festivities such 
as Copenhagen had never before seen. The 
cezarina’s gift to her queen mother, of six rare 
milk-white horses formed a part of the dis- 
play. Somuch for pomp. If it be true that 
sovereigns personate the welfare of their do- 
minions could this have been called a happy 
family? The czar son-in-law glaring at Ger- 
many, across a border bristling with pointed 
guns, while the echoes of starving subjects 
reach him from many provinces; the son, 
king of Greece, direct from a Cabinet crisis 
which forced him, for the good of his king- 
dom, to transcend his constitutional power 
and dismiss an extravagant and reckless min- 
ister; the daughter, princess of Wales, 
stricken but a few months since with the 
death of her firstborn,—what a contrast there 
must have been to these between the world 
without and that within. 


MANIFESTATIONS are becoming numerous 
indicating a liberal element actively at work 
in the Romish Church. The approval by the 
Vatican of the plan by which the parochial 
schools of Faribault, Minn., are placed under 
municipal authority with permission to give 
children religious instruction out of school 
hours, and the pope’s refusal of the request to 
give each American diocese a priest of its own 
nationality, thus more readily Americanizing 
settlements of foreigners, are decisions which 
meet the demand of our national spirit. The 
movement by American Catholics to form a 
Chautauqua Assembly, aside from rendering 
a handsome tribute to the widespread and 
elevating influence of Chautauqua culture, is 
another liberal-working tendency to unsettle 
the idea that Romanism is inherently an 
enemy to popularculture. The Assembly will 
last during July and August affording lectures 
upon ethics, science, church and secular his- 
tory, religion, literature, and politics. The 
avowed purpose is to foster intellectual cul- 
ture in harmony with the Catholic faith. 

THE National Art Convention and Loan 
Exhibit at Washington, and the formation of 


the Association of American Authors at New 
York are late events whose effects will prove 
beneficial both to art and literature in this 
country. The primary object of the former 
was to bring before Congress an object lesson 
calculated to cause the removal of the duty 
upon works of art. It would seem that a 
tour among average American homes would 
be a sufficient argument in favor of legisla- 
tion opening our doors to the widest artistic 
education which an influx of masterworks 
could give us. Americans, as a class, lavish 
money upon bric-a-brac of a coarse or tempo- 
rary kind, following the ‘‘latest fad’’ rather 
than esthetic principles; in the majority of 
homes the amount of money required to pur- 
chase one or two instructive and refining 
pictures is wasted in expensive frames for 
cheap pictures and in bric-a-brac endurable 
only while fashionable. Wearedeplorably in 
need of esthetic culture, toward which the Art 
Convention is a step. The Authors’ Asso- 
ciation is largely fraternal and _ social, 
strengthened by its union for the promotion 
of more equitable relations between publish- 
ers and authors. 


A LATE writer discovers in our school sys- 
tem a flaw which, he prophesies, if not rem- 
edied, will produce a one-sided, half-taught 
citizenship. Theevil to which he ascribes this 
danger is the preponderance of women teach- 
ers over men in public schools. He concedes 
that women have an aptitude for this profes- 
sion ; he does not criticise the quality of their 
teaching. The argument is based upon 
the needs of children whose training nature 
has given equally to father and mother, indic- 
ative of the equal part the sexes should play 
in entire education. There is no disputing 
the sense of this. Every one recognizes the 
almost inevitable deficiency in a child en- 
tirely under the influence of one parent. Each 
supplies a training impossible to the other, in 
home or school. However, the radical flaw of 
the system, whose rectifying would obviate 
the one mentioned, is insufficient salaries. 
Not because woman is a better teacher than 
man, has she pre-empted the schoolroom, but 
because her services are cheaper. The same 
standard of salary for women as for men 
teachers would soon restore the needed mas- 
culine influence in our schools. 

THE announcement that an air-line trolley 
road is soon to be built between Chicago and 
St. Louis, covering the two hundred and fifty 























miles in two hours and a half, seems to have 
especial significance, following closely upon 
another statement,—that of the editor of a 
scientific journal who recently tested the 
capacity of the locomotive for improvement. 
His conclusion was that steam traction has 
reached its limits, and speed on railwayscan 
now be increased only by road-bed improve- 
ment and better signals. The inference is, 
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that any vision of covering space at a rate 
much faster than possible now must rest upon 
the discovery of a new method. The substi- 
tution of electricity which promises one hun- 
dred miles an hour would be not so much of 
an innovation now, as the use of steam trac- 
tion was fifty years ago. Weare now where 
we were then, waiting for the evolution of a 
new power. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JUNE. 
AMERICAN FACTS AND FANCIES, 

1. Emma Lazarus. 2. It is the name of an 
Italian dish composed of cold turkey, anchovies, 
lemons, oil, and other ingredients, all chopped 
together ; henceamedley, amiscellany. 3. The 
word is a corruption of Caribal, a Carib, an in- 
habitant of the Caribbee Islands. 4. Aldrich’s 
‘Marjory Daw.”’ 5. The husband of ‘‘The Late 
Mrs. Null.” 6. In George W. Curtis’ ‘‘ Prue 
andI.” 7. W.D. Howells. 8. Richard Saun- 
ders. 9. John Quincy Adams; Walt Whitman ; 
Emerson ; Whittier; Cooper. 10. Mary Abigail 
Dodge; Olive Schreiner; S. G. Goodrich ; Joel 
Chandler Harris; Charles G. Halpine; E. E. 
Hale; Mrs. Sara J. Lippincott; Donald G. 
Mitchell; J. G. Holland ; Susan Warner. 





BOTANY. 

I. It allows a wider distribution of a species, 
thus obviating overcrowding and exhaustion of 
the soil, also it offers a possibility for the orig- 
ination of new varieties of plants. 2. That it 
has the essential organs without reference to 
size, shape, color, texture, orperfume. 3. They 
consist of a number of distinct flowers crowded 
into a head; what appears to be a petal of the 
“dandelion,” etc., is really the corolla of one of 
these distinct flowers, and the seeming calyx is 
really the “‘tiny leaf or scale from the axil of 
which a flower or its stalk proceeds.” In the 
sunflower, etc., only the flowers on the outer 
edge have these strap-shaped petal-like corollas, 
the others being small and tubular. 4. In these 
plants the floral envelopes are represented sim- 
ply by husk or scaie-like bristles covered by 
bracts of the same texture. 5. Their pollen is 
dusty so as to be wafted about by the faintest 
breath of wind ; floral envelopes inconspicuous 
or wanting. Such plants being independent of 
the visits of insects need not appeal to any of 
their senses. 6. To lure insects into its depths, 





so that in gathering nectar from blossom to 
blossom, they may convey the pollen of one 
flower to the stigmaof another. 7. They neces- 
sarily incur a great loss of time in traveling 
down one stem and up another as they must to 
get from flower to flower, and by coming into 
contact with leaves, hairs, bristles, etc., waste 
the pollen. Besides, while winged insects fre- 
quently confine themselves to one species of 
flower in their excursions for honey, wingless 
ones to save journeying are glad to take what is 
most accessible. 8. By secreting distasteful sub- 
stances; by its isolation in water retained in 
leafy rosettes; by viscid secretions either on the 
flower or parts of the plant; by prickles; by 
hairy formations; by the bending, dilating, or 
crowding together of parts of the plant, espe- 
cially of the flower; by temporary inaction of 
parts attractive to insects, as occurs in plants 
which emit fragrance only at certain times; by 
diverting visitors from the flower by some device 
such as secreting nectar in the leaves, so that 
insects tarry here instead of going to the flower. 
9. The luminous, lightning-like phosphor- 
escence that sometimes plays about flowers. The 
daughter of Linnzeus. 10. Gaze steadily at the 
left side of a blossom cluster for a moment then 
instantly glance to the opposite side and there, 
always in complementary hues, the halo will be 
seen to play around the blossom as the glance 
is changed. Itis invisible in a perfectly dark 
room while true phosphorescence would be at 
its brightest. 





THE WORLD OF TO-DAY—THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 

1. Nineteen: Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Santo Do- 
mingo, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
2. Brazil. 3. Brazil. 4. Since 1886. 5. Bolivia. 
6. Mexico. 7. Nicaragua. 8. Salvador. 9. Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, on the island of Haiti, 
10. They support a state religion. 
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C. CLASSES. 


1882—1895. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘“*‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
“* Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Ill. 

Second Vice President—Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Ill. 

District Vice Presidents—Mrs. Jesse 1. Hurlbut, New 
Jersey, Eastern Vice President; Mrs, Frank Beard, Illi- 
nois, Western Vice President; Mr. C. L. Williamson, 
Kentucky, Southern Vice President; Dr. P. S. Henson, 
Illinois, Western Vice President. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. Monroe Cooke, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—Mr. Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 





ALL members of the graduating class of ’92 
should not fail to secure the ‘Report Blank ”’ 
and “ Final Address” mailed tothe class during 
the month of May. Any member of the class of 
92 who has failed to receive these two circulars 
should notify the Central Office without delay. 
The Report Blank will give a full list of Assem- 
blies with their Recognition Days, and the Final 
Address will contain announcements of impor- 
tance to the graduating class. 

A ’92 who has had a somewhat varied exist- 
ence in the last few years reports as follows: “I 
did my first year’s work in Iowa as principal of 
a school, my next two years’ work in Texas, 
and this my last year in an old historic town 
older than St. Augustine. I am delighted with 
the C.L. S.C. and hope to take either a post- 
graduate course or the course in English litera- 
ture. The post-graduate courses are all so 
tempting that it is hard to choose among them. 
Although very busy the last year I have done 
my work carefully and hope to have eight seals 
on my diploma after graduation this summer.” 


THE ’92’s who have been planning for four 
years to gather at Chautauqua in their graduation 
year must feel as the time draws near that the 
self-denial is to be amply rewarded. The grad- 
uating class will number several thousands and 
although but a small proportion will gather in 
the groves of Chautauqua, many others will 
be able to catch anew the Chautauqua inspira- 
tion at the sister Assemblies, while yet others 
will hear the echoes of the Chautauqua bells 
only in imagination. But who shall say that on 
our Recognition Day, August 17, the widely scat- 
tered hosts of the Columbia Class wherever 
they may be will not feel the spell of this day 
which draws us all together in sympathy and in 
aspiration ? 


CLASS OF 1893.—“ THE ATHENIANS.” 


“ Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer t., Buffalo, 
5 & A 

Vice Presidents—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; Miss Kate McGilli- 
oray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, Canada; the Rev. 
M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, Pa.; the Rev. A. F, Ashton, 
Ohio; the Rev. D. F.C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas; Mrs. 
Helen M. Anthony, Ottawa, Ill.; Mrs. A. W. Merwin, 
Wilton, Conn, 

General Secretary—Dr. Julia Ford, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio; L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga.; Dr, Charles A. 
Blake; Mrs. Robt. Gentry, Chicago, III. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent. 

Executive Committee—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn.; 
Prof. W. H. Scott; Mrs, Anthony. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mrs. H. M. Anthony, Ottawa, IIl. 

EMBLEM.—THE ACORN. 





TREASURER’S REPORT :—During the latter 
part of April and the former part of May replies 
have been received making a total of 340. It 
may not be uninteresting to know the returns 
by states. New York heads the list with 111; 
Ohio follows with 43; Penn., 30; IIl., 29; 
N. J., 16; Neb., 10; Conn., 10; Ont., 10; Tex., 
S; Ind., 8; Cole, 8; &. Dak., 7; Cal.,. 6; N. 
Mex.,5;R.1.,4; Wis.,4; Minn., Mich., Va., 
N. H., Md., D.C., Del., Nev., Ga., each 2; Ark., 
Fla., Ken., Ore., S.C., Wash., N. D., Wyo., 
Iowa, each I; scattering, 4. 

It seems as though Pennsylvania and Ohio 
ought to stand somewhere near New York, and 
it is to be hoped that the next two months will 
bring us liberal contributions, many of them 
from these two states in particular, and from 
the rest of the states in general. 

One member has contributed $10.00, two each 
$5.00, and three each, $2.00, nineteen, $1.00 
each; sixty-three, 50 cents each; the other 
sums range from Io centsto50 cents. Cash on 
hand, $291.11. We have to pay $414 by June I, 
so that we are about $123.00 short. Let me 
once more earnestly entreat the members of the 
Class of ’93 to send right away as much as they 
can to help on this good work. 

W. H. Scort, Treasurer. 


THE opportunity offered toC. L. S.C. mem- 
bers for the correction and return of their mem- 
oranda has proved a great satisfaction to many 
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earnest students who are glad to pay the slight 
additional fee which gives them such a large re- 
turn. A member of ’93 who has just received 
her papers writes, ‘‘ Allow me to thank you for 
the note accompanying my memoranda. I am 
glad to find myself in such good standing. It has 
given me confidence in myself and raised me to 
a new level of hopefulness in regard to my 
readings.” 

CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 

‘* Ubi mel, tbt apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y. 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
IL. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace D. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace D. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Criass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





From Louisiana comes a most satisfactory 
class item: ‘‘I have taken the course all 
alone, and I find it very hard, but it has 
helped me so much. I have opened a school- 
room for the ‘poor whites’ and have boys 
and girls of twelve and fifteen who cannot read. 
There is so much work to do in the world, and 
the C. L. S. C. has helped me to find mine.” 

THE building and furnishing fund of ’94 has 
_ been increased by a donation from the Athe- 

nians of Reading, Pa. This enterprising circle 
has, besides reaping a fair profit for the purpose 
alluded to, covered itself with glory through a 
rarely successful entertainment. The example 
is a commendable one. 





CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“* The truth shall make you free.”’ 

President—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Dr. Wilbur Crafts, New York ; 
Miss Grace Dodge, New York; Mrs. Olive A. James, 
Rimersburg, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. Frank O. Flynn, Belleville, Ont.; the Rev. William M. 
Hayes, Oxford, Ga.;the Rev. Hervey Wood, Passaic, N. J.; 
Mrs. E. H. Durgin, Portland, Ore.; Miss Carrie L. Tur- 
tentine, Gadsden, Ala.; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mrs. R. H. I. Goddard, Providence, R. I.; Prof. 
J. A. Woodburn, Indiana University. 

Corresponding Secretary—MissJane Mead Welch,Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasuver—Mrs. E, C. Thompson, Litchfield, Ill. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—The Rev. Fred. L. 
Thompson, Litchfield, Ill. 





THE Class of ’95 is a gainer from the fact that 
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many readers who have been reading but not 
joining the C. L. S. C. are now beginning to 
realize that they cannot afford to dispense with 
the benefits which come from membership in 
the Chautauqua Circle. A Texas Chautauquan 
writes: ‘‘Ourcircle is revolting against non- 
recognition at the Central Office, and I send new 
names for membership.” 

A SOUTHERN teacher who is to attend many 
teachers’ conferences this summer has written 
for circulars of the C. L. S. C. and of the Chau- 
tauqua Teachers’ Reading Union, which he pro- 
poses to use to good advantage. This is a sugges- 
tion to members of ’95, for a year of experience 
in this work gives one an opportunity to speak 
of that which one has tested forhimself. Let ’95 
do its share in building up the Class of ’96. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE Pioneers are looking forward with 
joyful anticipation to the exercises of their de- 
cennial year. Many who have not visited 
Chautauqua since they graduated in 1882, will 
return to the familiar groves for a grand reunion. 
The exercises will be of a peculiarly interesting 
character, as ’82 was the first graduating class 
ofthe C. L. S.C. Seven hundred and seven 
Pioneers passed the arches in 1882, and it is 
hoped that fully as many may meet in old 
Pioneer Hall this year. 


No more encouraging feature of C. L. S. C. 
work is to be found than the interest of grad- 
uates im special courses of study. It shows that 
one of the most important lessons of the four 
years has been learned —that of the value of 
regular systematic reading under the super- 
vision of skilled teachers. A little band of fif- 
teen graduates in Kentucky who have been at 
work for three years on the course in English 
History and Literature propose for the coming 
year a study of the valuable seal course on ‘‘ The 
Life of Christ,’? and for secular work will take 
up the Shakespeare course. The suggestions 
and test questions on the Shakespeare course, 
which were prepared by Professor McClintock, 
render it one of great value, and other graduates 
will do well to follow the example of these Ken- 
tucky Chautauquans. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN it was suggested 
that members who did not care especially to 
bind and preserve THE CHAUTAUQUANS should 
mail them each month to some minister or other 
person of literary tastes who could not afford the 
luxury of a monthly magazine. The result has 
been very gratifying. A number of subscribers 
have volunteered to send their magazines and 
the Central Office has secured the addresses of | 
persons to whom such a gift will be a great favor. 
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Fallin, Mrs. Mary P., California; Stockwell, 
Lizzie Irvine, Illinois; Jacke, Anthony Donnell, 
Indian Ter.; Kennedy, A.M., M.D., Josiah For- 
rest, Iowa ; Greene, Miss Nettie, Pennsylvania. 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 

VARIOUS meetings of the Guild of the Seven 
Seals will be held at Chautauqua during the 
Assembly, at which all members are requested 
to report either in person or by letter. Due an- 
nouncement of these meetings will be given in 
the Assembly Daily Herald. 

Mrs. WM. HoFFMAN, President. 


THE C. L. S. C. COURSE 


Neer keynote of the true benefit to be derived 

from historical study has been touched in 
the plan adopted for the course of reading se- 
lected for the coming year. The linking of the 
past to the present for the purpose of showing 
the results accruing from the former upon the 
latter, is the paramount use of searching the 
records of bygone ages. Whether the results 
traced are of a harmful or a helpful nature, the 
lesson to be drawn in either case may be equally 
effective, teaching either imitation or avoidance 
of the example of the past. The influence of 
Greece upon America will be a frequently em- 
phasized thought in the studies of the 
American-Greek Year. 

The following is a list of the text-books de- 
cided upon: “Grecian History,’’ by James 
Richard Joy; “Callias: A Tale of the Fall of 
Athens,” by A. J. Church; ‘‘The United States 
and Foreign Powers,” by William E. Curtis; 
‘Greek Architecture and Sculpture,” by Smith 
and Redford; ‘‘Classic Greek Course in Eng- 
lish,” by W. C. Wilkinson ; ‘“‘ A Manual of Chris- 
tian Evidences,’ by George P. Fisher. The his- 
tory of Greece is after the same general plan as 
that followed by Mr. Joy in the text-books on 
Greece and Rome used in former years. The vol- 
ume on Greek architecture and sculpture adds 
to its own inherent value that of over one hundred 
and fifty choice illustrations and diagrams. 
Mr. Church’s ‘‘Callias” is a story founded 
upon fact, and with the plot of a delightful ro- 
mance are effectively woven many historical 
events and allusions. Dr. Wilkinson’s works 
are too well known to all Chautauquans to need 
any words of introduction. Mr. Curtis’ book is 
one of special importance and timely interest. 
The relation of the United States to all foreign 





THE C. L. S. C. COURSE OF STUDY FOR 1892-1893. 


THE much desired Union Building for the 
homeless C. L. S. C. Classes is no longer a dream 
but a material creature, actually rearing its head 
aloft amid the friendly surroundings of Pioneer 
Hall, the ’83 and ’85 Building, and the ’84 Class 
Home; the last by the way having taken to 
itself a piazza, which gives to it a decidedly 
modern and ‘“‘irrepressible” air. A fresh im- 
petus was given to the Class Building cause by 
concerted action at the Assembly in 1891 and 
the mites from the many found their way stead- 
ily into the various class treasuries until the 
trustees felt justified in taking the responsibility 
of starting the building. 


OF STUDY FOR 1892-1893. 


countries is one of the topics concerning which 
the Columbian Exposition will cause to be felta 
general need of information. In the line of 
religious reading the scholarly work of Dr. 
Fisher will be found most helpful. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN the line of Required 
Readings promises to be one which has never 
been excelled. Very many choice illustrations 
will be used adding greatly both to the attrac- 
tiveness and the practical value of the articles. 
Among these illustrated articles will be a series 
on the influence of Greek architecture in the 
United States, a series on the American School 
at Athens, and articles on the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey in art. Other lines of Greek readings will 
be on the Democracy, History, and Literature 
of that country ; and on its Geography, Life, and 
Influence. 

A most timely and useful series will be one 
which is torun through nine numbers on the 
World’s Fair. Those contemplating making a 
visit to this great Exposition ought to take ad- 
vantage of every facility for equipping them- 
selves beforehand so as to gain the greatest 
possible good from their visit. To this end 
these readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be 
found most beneficial. 

Science in all of its developments will be kept 
well to the front in the line of things to be con- 
sidered during the year. ; 

Social, political, and household questions will 
be ably discussed by those thoroughly conver- 
sant on the themes, 

National and governmental topics will form 
lines of study for the post graduates. 

Bishop Vincent, as in all the past years of the 
Cc. L. S. C. course, will continue to select the 
Sunday Readings. 























SEASON 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK—June 30-Au- 
gust 26. Recognition Day, August | 7. 

AcTON PARK, INDIANA—July 27-August 16. 
Recognition Day, July 29. 

Bay VIEW, PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN—July 12- 
August 10. Recognition Day, August 5. 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA—June 3-July 15. Recog- 

nition Day, July 7. 

BLACK His, DakoTa—July 27-August 8. Rec- 
ognition Day, August 6. 

BLUFF ParK, Iowa—July 20-July 30. Recog- 
nition Day, July 29. 

CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA, FREMONT, NEBRASKA— 
July 1-July 15. Recognition Day, July 14. 

CLARION DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA—July 13- 
August 3. Recognition Day, July 28. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETIS—July 6-July 15. Recognition 
Day, July 14. 

CoUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA—July 2-July 17. 
Recognition Day, July 14. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, WILLIAMS GROVE, 
PENNSYLVANIA—July I9-July 29. Recogni- 
tion Day, July 27. 

EPwoRTH HEIGHTS, OHnIO—July 1-July 30. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 

HEDDING, East EPPING, NEw HAMPSHIRE— 
July 25-Aug. 20. Recognition Day, Aug. 18. 

Iowa, CoLFax, Iowa—July 4-July 15. Recog- 
nition Day, July 12. 

ISLAND CITY, FERNANDINA, FLORIDA—July 1- 
August I. 

ISLAND PARK, ROME City, INDIANA—July 26- 
August 10. Recognition Day, August 3. 
Kansas, TOPEKA, KANSAS—June 21-July 1. 

Recognition Day, June 30. 

KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY—June 28- 
July 8. Recognition Day, July 7. 

LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT, OHIO—July 14-Au- 
gust 3. Recognition Day, July 29. 

LAKE MapDISsoNn, MApIson, SouTH DaKoTa— 
July 1-July.21. Recognition Day, July 20. 

LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA—July 18-July 28. 
Recognition Day, July 27. 

LONG PINE, NEBRASKA—July 21-August 1. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 

LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA—July 20-August Io. 
Recognition Day, July 27. 

MISSOURI, WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI—July 7- 
July 20. Recognition Day, July 15. 

MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN—July I9-July 29. 

Recognition Day, July 27. 


THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 





OF 1892. 


MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—July 1-August 24. 
Recognition Day, July 29. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA—August 3- 
August 15. Recognition Day, August 4. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND—August 

g-August 23. Recognition Day, August 18. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA—July 6-July 16. 
Recognition Day, July 14. 

NEW ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS—July 12-July 26. Recognition 
Day, July 22. 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA—July 
August 14. Recognition Day, July 28. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, 
MAINE—July 26-August 13. Recognition 
Day, August 9. 

OcEAN City, NEW JERSEY—July 28-July 29, 
Recognition Day, July 28. 

OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY—July 12-July 21. 
Recognition Day, July 21. 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE—July 10-August 8. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 28. 

OREGON, GEARHART PARK, OREGON—August 
1-August 15. Recognition Day, August 11. 

Orrawa, KansaS—June 21-July 1. Recogni- 
tion Day, June 30. 

PaciFic Coast, SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA—June 
30-July 13. Recognition Day, July 13. 
PENNSYLVANIA, MT.GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA— 

July 12-July 28. Recognition Day, July 20. 

Prasa BLUFFS, ILLINOIS—July 21-August 17. 
Recognition Day, August II. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON—July 20-August 8, 
Recognition Day, July 26. 

Rocky MouNTAIN, GLEN PaRK, CoLoRaDo— 
July 6-Aug. 3. Recognition Day, August 3. 

RounD LAKE, NEw YorK—August 8-August 
25. Recognition Day, August 25. 

San Marcos, TExas—June 29-July 20. Recog- 
nition Day, July 16. 

SEASIDE, Kry East, NEW JERSEY—July 6- 
August 31. Recognition Day, August 25. 

SILVER LAKE, NEw YoRK—July 19-August 18. 
Recognition Day, July 29. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, CHESTER, ILLINOIS—July 
12-July 30. Recognition Day, July 23. 
TEXAS, GEORGETOWN, TExas—July 6-July 23. 

Recognition Day, July 20. 

WaAsEcA, MINNESOTA—July 13-July 28. Recog- 
nition Day, July 27. 

WINFIELD, Kansas—June 21-July 1. 

nition Day, June 28. 


16- 


Recog- 








THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


SUMMER. 
Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock colored green, 
That was unlinéd, all to be more light, 
And on his head a garland well beseene. 
—From Edmund Spenser's “ Faérie Queeze.’’ 


WHEN THE HOUSE IS ALONE. 

WHEN the house is alone by itself inexperi- 
enced persons may believe that it behaves ex- 
actly as it does when there are people in it ; but 
that is a delusion, as you will discover, if you are 
ever left alone in it at midnight, sitting up for 
the rest of the family. 

At this hour the deceitful house will believe 
that every one has gone to bed, and will not 
think it necessary to keep up the delusion of 
being wrapped in peace and silence ; at this hour 
its true disposition will reveal itself. 

To catch it at its best, pretend to retire, put 
out the gas or the lamp, and goupstairs. After- 
wards, come down softly, light no more than one 
lamp, go into the empty parlor and seat yourself 
at a table, with something to read. No sooner 
have you done so than you will hear a little 
chip, chip, chip, along the top of the room,— 
a small sound, but persistent. It is evidently 
the wall paper coming off, and you decide, after 
some tribulation, that if it does come off you 
can’t help it, and go @n with yourbook. By the 
way, itis all a sham; you are not reading; you 
never read at such times; but as you sit with 
your book in your hand you begin to be quite 
sure that some one is coming downstairs. 
Squeak ! squeak ! squeak! What folly! There 
is nobody up there to come down; but there— 
no, it ison the basement stairs. Somebody is 
coming up. 

Squeak! snap! Well, if it is a robber you 
might as well facehim. You get the poker and 
stand with your back against the wall, Nobody 
comes up. Finally you decide that you are a 
goose, put the poker down, get a magazine, and 
try to read. 

There, that’s the door. You heard the lock 
turn. They are coming home. You run to the 
door, lift the vestibule curtain, and peep out. No- 
body there! But as you linger the doorlock 
gives aclick that makes youjump. Now it isthe 
table that snaps and cracks as if all the Roches- 
ter knocks were hidden in its mahogany. Then 
apparently the bookcase fires off a pistol. At 


least, a loud, fierce crack comes from the heart 
of that piece of furniture ; so loud, so fierce, that 
you jump to your feet trembling ! 

You cannot stand the parlor any more. You 
go upstairs. No sooner do you get there than it 
seems to you that somebody is walking on the 
roof. Nothing ever moaned in the chimney be- 
fore, but something moans now. There is a 
ghostly step in the bathroom. And it is evident 
that there is something up the chimney, you 
would not like to ask what. 

If you have gas, it bobs up and down in a 
phantom dance, Ifyou havea lamp, it goes out 
in a blue explosion. If you have a candle, a 
shroud plainly enwraps the wick and falls toward 
you. 

Ten minutes afterwards the bell rings ; the be- 
lated ones come home; the lights are lit; per- 
haps something must be got out toeat. People 
talk and tell where they have been, and ask if 
you were lonesome. And not a stair creaks. 
No step is heard on the roof; no click at the 
front door. Neither bookcase nor table cracks. 
The house has on its company manners, only 
you have found out how it behaves when it is 
alone.—Mary Kyle Dallas. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—‘‘ WHO was the 
first man?” asked a teacher of his class, 
“George Washington!’? promptly replied a 
bright-eyed boy; adding in an under tone 
the oft-quoted lines—“ First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men!” ‘But did you never hear of Adam?’ 
queried the surprised teacher. ‘‘Oh yes, but he 
was a foreigner.” 

Concerning national institutions—and George 
Washington is one—the American people display 
complete unanimity of feeling. This bright boy’s 
answer is one that might have been given in any 
schoolhouse between Kennebunkport in Maine, 
and Kewaskum in Wisconsin. On the general 
excellence of the United States as a nation, or of 
America as a continent, no difference of opinion 
exists from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Indeed 
it is only by a supreme effort that politicians can 
get up any difference of opinion on questions of 
national policy. Parties like our conservatives 
and liberals with strong dividing lines, are un- 
known in America ; the nearest approach to them 
being the tariff-reform party, generally identified 
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with the democrats, and the iron-bound protec- 
tionists, led by a few prominent republicans. Ex- 
cept on this question, Americans are unanimous 
that as a nation they have nothing to desire, 
nothing to amend, modify, or reform. Asa re- 
sult nobody takes any interest in the doings 
of Congress except in the periodical discussions 
of the silver question and the tariff. The govern- 
mental machine is perfect and automatic ; and so 
it is allowed to run along without the constant 
jolting and frequent stoppages of older machines 
with their intricate equipment of cabinets, ex- 
ecutives, oppositions, and the like. 


UncLE Sam aT HomE.—IN caricatures Uncle 
Sam is invariably represented as lean and gaunt, 
while John Bull appears as a stout, burly giant. 
For Sam delights in bulk. He is nothing if he 
is not big. The biggest waterfall and the great- 
est showman on earth are his ; and great is his de- 
lighttherein. Heis proud to have had the great- 
est fires, and the biggest swindles. The great- 
est war, the longest railroad, the highest statue, 
the largest rivers, the highest tariff, and the big- 
gest piles of grain—all are classified under one 
head. Bulk is the measure of superiority; and 
as Uncle Sam has the biggest things in creation, 
he has no superior. 

Of course he has the biggest continent. Hear, 
ye peoples of the diminutive states of Europe, 
hear a native orator descant on its wondrous size 
and beauty : 

“‘The grandest empires of the world sink to 
petty provinces beside its vast dimensions. 
The whole possessions of Rome, when her golden 
eagles spread their wings victorious from the 
burning sands of Africa to the mist-clad hills 
of Caledonia, fell short of the immensity of our 
new-world domain. Russia could be lost in our 
half-hemisphere, ‘beyond the power of all the 
detectives in Christendom to find her. France, 
land of Napoleon, at the tread of whose legions 
but little more than a half-century agoall Europe 
trembled as if taken with a Wabash valley ague, 
would scarcely overlap the single territory of 
Dakota ; while Great Britain, whose morning 
drum-beat sounds around the globe, would 
hardly make a fly-speck on the face of Texas or 
California. 

“Do other lands boast of their great rivers ? We 
could take up all their Niles and Thameses, 
their yellow Tibers, castled Rhines, and beauti- 
ful blue Danubes, by their little ends, and empty 
them into our majestic Mississippis and Missou- 
ris, Amazons and De la Platas, without making rise 
enough to lift an Indian flatboat off a sandbar. 
Do they brag oftheir seas andlakes? We could 
spill all their puny Caspiansand Azovs, their Dead 
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Seas and Nyanzas into our mighty Superiors, 
Michigans, Eries, and Ontarios, and scarce pro- 
duce aripple. Do they prate of their romantic 
scenery? We have a thousand jewel-like lakes 
that would make all their vaunted Comos, 
Genevas, and Killarneys hide their faces ina 
veil of friendly fog. 

‘‘The thunder of our Niagara drowns out the 
feeble murmur of all their cataracts, while the 
awful crags and canyons of our Yosemite and 
Yellowstone, the prismatic glitter and dash of 
our St. Anthonys and Minnehahas, and the lonely 
grandeur of our horizon-fenced prairies, bound- 
less oceans of billowy verdure, dwarf to insi- 
pidity the most famous scenes of Switzerland and 
Italy and eclipse the wonders and glories. of 
the Arabian Nights. Do they prattle about their 
ZEtnas and Vesuviuses? With our noses turn- 
ing somersaults of ineffable contempt clear over 
our heads, wethunder forth our Cotopaxis, Popo- 
catapetls, Chimborazos, and a score of other jaw- 
breakers whose very names alone are too huge for 
common tongues. (Iam aware that some of the 
specimens of national prodigiousness that I have 
mentioned do not just exactly belong to us yet; 
but they belong to our next door neighbors who 
are not as strong as we are, and to our gloriously 
expansive Yankee spirit, where or what is the 
difference?) Do other landsand nations talk of 
their mines of jewels and gold? We answer 
with the exhaustless bonanzas of California, 
Colorado, Dakota, and New Mexico, where 
mountains of gold and silver ore challenge the 
skies, and where the ceaseless thunder of the 
world's greatest bullion mills resounds in the yet 
warm lair of the Rocky Mountain grizzly bear. 

“Do they rave of the harvest fields of Ger- 
many and Britain, and the vine-clad hills of 
France? We show them halfa hemisphere with 
soils and climates as varied as the tastes of men, 
and with capacities for production as boundless 
as the needs of men ; yielding everything cereal, 
vegetable, animal, textile and mineral, agricul- 
tural, horticultural, geological, zodlogical, pomo- 
logical, piscatorial and ornithological, ovine, 
bovine, capricornine, equine, and asinine. 

‘*The sun in heaven, in all its grand rounds 
since ‘ the evening and the morning were the first 
day,’ never looked down upon a more magnifi- 
cent domain—grand in all its proportions and 
endlessly diversified, rich and gorgeous in all 
its adornments, resting like a vast emerald 
breastpin upon the bosom of the four great 
oceans. It is the broadest land ever given to 
any people, the grandest and most beautiful, the 
most varied in its productions, and the most un- 
limited in its capabilities and its future.””—From 
Harold Brydges’ ‘“* Uncle Sam at Home.” 





THE ROSE. 

Then took the generous host 
A basket filled with roses. Every guest 
Cried, ‘‘Give me roses!’ and he thus addressed 
His words to all : ‘“‘ He who exalts them most 
In song, he only shall the roses wear.’’ 
Then sang a guest: ‘‘ The rose’s cheeksare fair ; 
It crowns the purple bowl, and no one knows 
If the rose colors it, or it the rose.” 
And sang another: ‘Crimson is its hue, 
And on its breast the morning’s crystal dew 
Is changed to rubies.” Then a third replied: 
‘*It blushes in the sun’s enamored sight, 
As a young virgin on her wedding night, 
When from her face the bridegroom lifts the 

veil.” 

When all had sung their songs, I, Hassan, tried, 
‘* The rose,’’ I sang, ‘‘is either red or pale, 
Like maidens whom the flame of passion burns, 
And love or jealousy controls, by turns. 
Its buds are lips preparing for a kiss ; 
Its open flowers are like the blush of bliss 
On lovers’ cheeks ; the thorns its armor are, 
And in its center shines a golden star, 
As on a favorite’s cheek a sequin glows ; 
And thus the garden’s favorite is the rose.”’ 
The master from bis open basket shook 
The roses on my head. 
—From Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Hassan Ben Khaled.” 


THE PRINCEOF TURNIPS. 

THERE were two brothers who were both sol- 
diers ; the one was rich, the other poor. The 
poor man thought he would try to better him- 
self; so, pulling off his red coat, he became a 
gardener, and dug his ground well, and sowed 
turnips. 

When the seed came up there was one plant 
bigger than all the rest; and it kept getting 
larger, and seemed as if it would never cease 
growing ; so that it might have been called the 
prince of turnips, for there was never such a one 
seen before, and never will be again. At last it 
was so big that it filled a cart, and two oxen 
could hardly draw it; and the gardener knew 
not what in the world to do with it, nor 
whether it would be a blessing or acurse to him. 

One day he said to himself, ‘‘ What shall I do 
with it? If Isell it, it will bring no more than 
another ; and for eating the little turnips are 
better than this. The best thing, perhaps, is to 
carry it and give it tothe king as a mark of re- 
spect. ” 

Then he yoked his oxen, and drew the turnip 
to the court, and gave it tothe king. ‘‘What a 


wonderful thing !”’ said the king; ‘‘ I have seen 
many strange things, but such a monster as this 
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I never saw. Where did you get the seed? oris 
it only your good luck? If so, you area true 
child of fortune.” 

“Oh, no!’? answered the gardener; ‘‘I am no 
child of fortune. I am a poor soldier who never 
could get enough to live upon; so I laid aside 
my red coat, and set to work, tilling the ground. 
I have a brother who is rich, and your majesty 
knows him well, and all the world knows him; 
but because I am poor, everybody forgets me.” 

The king then took pity on him and said, 
“You shall be poor no longer. I will give you 
so much that you shall be even richer than your 
brother.” 

Then he gave him gold and land and flocks, 
and made him so rich that his brother’s fortune 
could not at all be compared with his. 

When the brother heard of all this, and howa 
turnip had made the gardener so rich, he en- 
vied him sorely, and bethought himself how he 
could contrive to get the same good fortune for 
himself. However, he determined to manage 
more cleverly than his brother, and got together 
arich present of gold and fine horses for the 
king, and thought he must have a much larger 
gift in return ; for if his brother had received so 
much for only a turnip, what must his present 
be worth ? 

The king took the gift very graciously, and 
said he knew not what to give in return more 
valuable and wonderful than the great turnip; 
so the soldier was forced to put it into a cart and 
drag it home with him.—From Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Do I think that the particular form of lying 
often seen in newspapers, under the title “‘ From 
our Foreign Correspondent,’? does any harm? 
Why, no, I don’t know that it does. I suppose 
it doesn’t really deceive people any more than 
the “ Arabian Nights’’ or ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels’”’ 
do. Sometimes the writers compile too carelessly, 
though, and mix up facts out of geographies and 
stories out of the penny papers, so as to mislead 
those who are desirous of information. I cuta 
piece out of one of the papers, the other day, 
which contains a number of improbabilities, and, 
I suspect, misstatements. I will send and get it 
for you, if you would like to hear it. Ah, this 
is it: it is headed 

‘‘OUR SUMATRA CORRESPONDENCE.” 


“This island is now the property of the Stam- 
ford family, having been won, it is said, in a raf- 
fle, by Sir Stamford, during the stock-gambling 
mania of the South-Sea Scheme. This island is 
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entirely surrounded by the ocean, which here 
contains a large amount of saline substance, 
crystallizing in cubes remarkable for their sym- 
metry, and frequently displays on its surface, 
during calm weather, the rainbow tints of the 
celebrated South-Sea bubbles, The summers 
are oppressively hot, and the winters very prob- 
ably cold; but this fact cannot be ascertained 
precisely, as, for some peculiar reason, the mer- 
cury in these latitudes never shrinks as in more 
northern regions, and thus the thermometer is 
rendered useless in winter. 

‘The principal vegetable productions of the is- 
land are the pepper-tree and the bread-fruit 
tree. Pepper being abundantly produced, a be- 
nevolent society was organized in London during 
the last century for supplying the natives with 
vinegar and oysters, as an addition to that de- 
lightful condiment. 

“During the season of gathering pepper, the 
persons employed aresubjected to various incom- 
modities, the chief of which is violent and long- 
continued sneezing. Such is the vehemence of 
these attacks that the unfortunate subjects of 
them are often driven backwards for great dis- 
tances at immensespeed, Not being able to see 
where they are going, these poor creatures dash 
themselves to pieces against the rocks, or are 
precipitated over the cliffs, and thus many valu- 
able lives are lost annually. As, during the 
whole pepper-harvest, they feed exclusively on 
this stimulant, they become exceedingly irri- 
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table. The smallest injury is resented with un- 
governable rage. 

‘‘The bread-tree grows abundantly. Its branches 
are well known to Europe and America under 
the familiar name of macaroni. The smaller 
twigs are called vermicelli. They havea de- 
cided animal flavor, as may be observed in the 
soups containing them. Macaroni, being tubu- 
lar, is the favorite habitat of a very dangerous 
insect, which is rendered peculiarly ferocious by 
being boiled. The government of the island, 
therefore, never allows astick of it to be exported 
without being accompanied by a piston with which 
its cavity may be thoroughly swept out. These 
are commonly lost or stolen before the macaroni 
arrives among us, It therefore always contains 
many ofthese insects, which, however, generally 
die of old age in the shops, so that accidents 
from this source are comparatively rare. 

‘The fruit of the bread-tree consists principally 
of hot rolls, The buttered-muffin variety is sup- 
posed to be a hybrid with the cocoanut palm, 
the cream found on the milk of the cocoanut ex- 
uding from the hybrid in the shape of butter, 
just as the ripe fruit is splitting, so as to fit it for 
the tea-table, where it is commonly served up 
with—”’ 

—There, I don’t want to read any more of it. 
You see that many of these statements are 
highly improbable. No, I shall not mention the 
paper.—From Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
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The appearancein this ‘‘ Colum- 
| nat me of bian” year of a work on the 

discovery of America * such as 
the one by John Fiske is an event to be wel- 
comed both by general readers and by special- 
ists. The keynote to this valuable contribution 
to literature concerning pre-Columbian America, 
is found in the dedication to Prof. Freeman. No 
better follower of that scholar’s example of in- 
defatigable research and accuracy in details 
could be found than in the present writer, who, 
sharing the talent of infinite patience with the 
former, excels him in force and attractiveness 
of style. The present work, comprising two 
thick, well-indexed volumes, authenticated with 
a strong array of references, presents at the be- 
ginning a lengthy study of ancient America from 
an ethnic and sociological standpoint, for which 


—_— _ 

*The Discovery of America, By John Fiske. In two 
volumes, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $4.00. 


I-July. 


the author was well grounded by his labors on 
the subject of prehistoric Europe and the early 
Aryan races, From the consideration of these 
conditions, he reverts to pre-Columbian voyages, 
to a length scarce warranted by his conclusion 
that “these voyages produced no effect in the 
eastern hemisphere, except to leave in Icelandic 
literature a scanty but interesting record. . . It 
is an abuse of language to say they ‘discovered’ 
America.” Perhaps the most interesting por- 
tions of the second volume are the chapters de- 
voted to the conquests of Mexico and Peru, in 
the former of .which Prof. Fiske takes the view 
that Cortes is no more to be condemned as an 
adventurer than our forefathers ; that the Inqui- 
sition established was to be preferred to the rites 
of the natives, over whom ‘“‘a great deal of senti- 
mental ink has been shed.’? The discursiveness 
of the history, combined with its readable digres- 
sions, gives it the character more of a series of 
essays than a succinct narrative. 
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The ‘‘Story of Massachusetts,”* 
pwd Recent written by Dr. Hale for the Story 


of the States Series, is a work such 

as only one accustomed to combining the quality 
of readableness with learning, could have exe- 
cuted. Dr. Hale refuses to conform to the 
stereotyped form of analyzing in vogue among 
writers of short histories—the giving each succes- 
sive event an equal amount of space and stress. 
The present work may be called one of accen- 
tuations, in which twenty pivotal events of Bay 
State history are discussed fully, other events 
serving to link or group them. Among the 
topics dwelt upon are such as The Pilgrim 
Fathers in England and Holland, The Emigra- 
tion to the Bay, Anne Hutchinson, Quakers, 
Sir Edmund Andros, Salem Witchcraft, Boston 
Massacre, Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill, 
Shays’ Rebellion, and others calculated by their 
treatment to remain impressed upon the mind 
of the reader. Without pedantic pretenses the 
book is one which will hold its readers and 
leave them more intelligent than the majority of 
short histories do.—The story of Chicago, as 
related in the crisp, racy style of Major Joseph 
Kirkland in a large, well-printed, and copiously 
illustrated volume, is one to attract attention at 
this time when all minds are directed toward its 
subject. Major Kirkland, while not assuming 
his recital to be faultless, wins the reader’s con- 
fidence at the outset by his painstaking turning 
and overturning of all records bringing to light 
facts relating to the times when French mis- 
sionaries and Indians waged doubtful conflict 
with the miasmas of the urpromising spot. Un- 
der his touch the commercial history of the city 
rapidly assumes its marvelous proportions, the 
same being true of its social and esthetic devel- 
opment. The account of the Great Fire, supple- 
mented by personal narratives of creditable 
citizens, is a valuable contribution to the history 
of that tragic event, and, followed by chapters 
on present development of the city, riots and 
their suppression, and the World’s Columbian 
Exposition completes a remarkable story of a 
remarkable city. Under the title, ‘‘ Battles of 
Saratoga,”’{ Mrs, Ellen Hardin Walworth has 
revised and enlarged a monograph written upon 
that event which she reckons “‘one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world.” In it she traces 
with industrious detail Burgoyne’s campaign 
terminating so disastrously to the British at 
* The Story of Massachusetts. By Edward Everett Hale. 


Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. 
+The Story of Chicago. By Joseph Kirkland. Chi- 


cago: Dibble Publishing Company. 

Battles of Saratoga. The Saratoga Monument Asso- 
ciation. Illustrated. By Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth. 
Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 
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Stillwater and Saratoga, the narrative being en- 
livened by cuts of places of action, as now seen 
and preserved by the government. A feature of 
interest is the supplemental history of the Sara- 
toga Monument Association, of which the author 
is a member, whose efforts have placed a mem- 
orable art work upon the main field, and is still 
erecting tablets to commemorate events and 
heroes of that campaign. A guide to the battle 
ground, maps of the locality, and a well illustra- 
ted sketch of Saratoga lend further interest to 
the work.—‘“ Vermont, a Study of Independ- 
ence,’’* traced by the pen of Rowland E. Rob- 
inson for the American Commonwealths Series, 
isa clear and concise record of the vicissitudes 
attending the development of the Green 
Mountain State from the first glimpse of it by 
Champlain in 1609 to the present. The volume 
sets forth well the part played by settlers of this 
“‘wilderness” in colonial times when it was 
no more than a “‘highway of war’ between 
English and French. General readers will find 
interesting the chapters on Green Mountain 
Boys, Ticonderoga, and Bennington, and not 
less so those written upon the social and domes- 
tic life of the state. Altogether the work is one 
of such thoroughness as to give no hint of the 
difficulties under which it was written, owing to 
the failure of the author’s eyesight during the 
writing. 


An author who puts himself on 
record as not being afraid in re- 
gard to the question of American 
literature ‘‘to brag as lustily as chanticleer in 
the morning,” is Mr. Higginson.t He boldly 
denounces the submissiveness with which 
Americans yield themselves to dwell in the 
shadow of Europe. In a vigorous, patriotic 
spirit he seeks to arouse a national feeling so 
strong that it will cease paying allegiance to 
European pretension, and will rather proudly 
advocate the great claims of its own authors to 
leading literary merit. The different chapters 
are full of suggestive truths. No higher tribute 
can be paid the book than to say that itis 
worthy of the author. To help remove the 
difficulty experienced by many persons in un- 
derstanding poetry is the aim of ‘‘The Golden 
Guess.’’{ Written by an author who himself 
possesses the fine, instinctive sense of a poet, the 
book is one of great attractiveness. The old 
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*Vermont: a Study of Independence. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 

+The New World and the New Book. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Price, $1.50. {The Golden Guess, 
By John Vance Cheney. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 




















notion of poetry is clearly defined. The ques- 
tion, Who are the great poets? is ably dis- 
cussed ; then follow special studies of the lead- 
ing poets—Matthew Arnold, Browning, Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, and Hawthorne, the great poet 
who wrote in prose.——A special line in literary 
study is followed out by Dr. Hunt in his book 
called ‘‘ Ethical Teachings in Old English Lit- 
erature.’’* In following up his able story of the 
writers of the pre-Elizabethan times, one is im- 
pressed with the steadiness and strength of the 
moral current of thought flowing through the 
works of them all. The trend of the argument 
goes clearly to show that modern literature is 
under great moral indebtedness to these ancient 
authors.——A book of rare value to those who 
delight in seeking out byways and less fre- 
quented paths in any line of research is ‘‘ Wells 
of English.” ‘Turning aside from the weighty 
names in English literature, about whom so 
much has been written, the author directs his 
attention to the less known characters, and by 
so doing introduces to the reader many excel- 
lent writers. Among those in the list of forty 
names are John Ball, the earliest advocate of 
labor reform in England ; Thomas Fuller, Wm. 
Cartwright, and Andrew Marvel. These and all 
the others are shown by the author to be in 
truth “‘ Wells of English” from which the reader 
delights to draw and to quaff.—‘‘Social and 
Literary Papers”t is a volume composed of 
short essays on a variety of literary topics. They 
were prepared to be read before various literary 
clubs and are full ofinterest. In the chapteron 
the pope in Browning’s ‘“The Ring and the Book”’ 
there is shown a remarkable analysis of human 
motives. The grand ideals of many of the old 
Greek writers are drawn out with rare distinct- 
ness. The whole work shows the touch ofa 
skillful hand and the trend of a scholarly mind. 
—In “A Study in Corneille’’|| the English 
reader will find a fair representation of the great 
French author. An introductory chapter on 
the French drama, followed by a study of the 
formative period in the dramatist’s career, shows 
his environments and their effect upon him. 
Quite an exhaustive study of his plays is then 
made, and numerous long selections from them 
are put into excellent English, in which even 
the French form is well preserved—that difficult 
thing to do in translation. An ardent admirer 


*Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. By 
Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalis Company. 

¢Wells of English. By Isaac Bassett Choate. Price, 
$1.50. tSocialand Literary Papers. By Charles Chauncy 
Shackford. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

[A Study in Corneille. By Lee Davis Lodge, A.M. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. Price, $1.00. 
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of the French poet, the author of the book is yet 
very impartial in his estimate of the literary 
productions and free in the expression of his 
criticisms.——A new version of Dante’s ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy ’’* has been made in English by Prof. 
Norton. Thinking that the effort to restrain by 
poetical rules the transplanted thought of the 
Italian poet could be made only at the cost of 
its distinctive genius, the translator wisely de- 
cided to render his work in prose. In the con- 
tinuous narrative form, and in that simple, 
natural style which forms the greatest attraction 
of all writing, this reproduction of the great 
masterpiece is inviting in its appearance, and 
satisfactory in its results. 


For originality of thought and ex- 
pression, intensity of feeling, and 
daring execution, the poems entitled ‘‘ Flowero’ 
the Vine ”’t merit praise. Actively weird they 
will separate their perusers into two classes,— 
either ardent admirers or ardent scorners.—— 
“The Perfume-Holder”} is a beautiful poem 
commemorating the ennobling influences of 
faithful love. Ittells of a brass worker who 
rose above the common routine of his work, ac- 
complishing a triumph of art in his effort to 
make a suitable gift for the object of his devo- 
tion. With great tenderness and beauty are de- 
scribed the sufferings and difficulties undergone 
before the lady received the gift, scenic descrip- 
tions almost wafting to the reader the fragrance 
of oriental foliage.——A metrical romance en- 
titled ‘‘Giovio and Giulia’’|| in the form of a 
white linen booklet is charming, both in content 
and appearance.——The second volume of ‘‘ The 
Lover's Year-Book of Poetry’? maintains the 
high rank of excellence won by the first. Be- 
sides the charm of the poems much amusement 
may be derived from applying them to various 
anniversaries and occasions. ——-A masterly 
study of Tennyson’s great work, ‘‘ The Princess: 
A Medley,’’{ consisting of a full introduction, 
notes, and index conveniently bound with the 


Poetry. 


*The Divine Comedy. I. Hell. Translated by Charles 
Eliot Norton. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 

¢ Flower o’ the Vine: Romantic Ballads and Sospiri di 
Roma. By William Sharp. New York: Charles L. Web- 
ster and Company. Price, $1.50. 

tThe Perfume-Holder. By Craven Langstroth Betts. 
New York : Saalfield and Fitch. 

| Giovio and Giulia: A Metrical Romance. By Clinton 
Scollard. Utica, N. Y.: E. C. Childs and Son. 

#The Lover's Year-Bookof Poetry. By Horace Parker 
Chandler. Vol. II, Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 
$1.25. 

{The Princess: A Medley. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Percy M. Wallace,M.A. New York: Mac- 
millan and Co. Price, 75 cts. 
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poem, has been prepared by Percy M. Wallace, 
M.A, In comments and arrangement the book 
isadmirable and readily adaptable for class 
work.—tThe first English epic, Beowulf,* so 
old that it was brought over by Saxons and 
Angles from the Continent, has been trans- 
lated from the original Old English into modern 
English poetry, in which the alliteration and 
accents of the ancient verse are retained. 
The judicious treatment here accorded in- 
sures a greater familiarity of the read- 
ing world with this heroic poem.—— 
“The Odes and Epodes of Horace’’} trans- 
lated into English verse with an introduction 
and notes and Latin text by John B. Hague, 
Ph. D., constitute a desirable volume though 
much of the characteristic beauty of Horace’s 
works is lost in translation. English verse offers 
no recognized measures corresponding to those 
employed by him, yet the version here 
given shows wise discrimination in compilation 
and research and considerable charm of expres- 
sion. Moreover the able introduction and com- 
ments afford invaluable aid to a study of the life 
and works of this great author.——‘“‘ Homer in 
Chios ”’{ by Denton J. Snider, is vigorous verse 
and interesting. The work shows a careful 
study of Homer, and the possession of a 
strong imagination and a fine poetic gift.— 
Parts of William Entriken Baily’s ‘Classical 
Poems’’|| are very worthy. They all start 
out well, are characterized by numerous pass- 
ages of unusual beauty of thought and feel- 
ing, but seem to expend their strength before 
the end is reached.——A history of Christianity? 
viewed from a Methodistic standpoint is tersely 
rendered in rhythmic measures by Prof. 
Charles W. Pearson. The work is valuable for 
the information it contains and will be appre- 
ciated especially by young religionists——In 
H. L. Gordon’s collection of poems] those re- 
lating to the Dakota Indians deserve mention. 
They are rich echoes of nature, giving back the 
music of forest and waterfall, They are historic 
voices, vivifying the habits and customs of tribes 
among whom the author was missionary. 





* Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem. Translated by 
Jno. Lesslie Hall. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 

+The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated into 
English verse by John B. Hague, Ph.D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

t Homer in Chios. An Epopee. By Denton J. Snider, 
St. Louis: Sigma Publishing Co. 

| Classical Poems. By William Entriken Baily. Cin- 
cinnati,O.: Robert Clarke & Co. 

2Methodism: A Retrospect and an Outlook. By 
Charles William Pearson, A.M. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 25 cents. 

{ The Feast ofthe Virgins and Other Poems. By H. L. 
Gordon. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


Siviinaintiaa, Well defined and comprehen- 
Historical, Sive views are presented in the 
many closely condensed chapters 

making up the book ‘‘ Religious Systems of the 
World.”* The forms of belief which in all ages 
and all places have furnished hope and solace to 
the human race are described and their inner 
signification is interpreted. Each one of these 
religious movements has been treated by a 
specialist—if one may so speak—either from 
within its own fold or one who has closely 
studied it; and these specialists not only have 
portrayed the salient features of the different 
sects but they all seem to have worked with the 
thought in mind that there is a oneness of pur- 
pose shadowed forth in all religions, that in this 
sense all are Divine. Earnest inquiry is the 
keynote of the whole work; intolerance is ta- 
booed from all the pages. A broad spirit of 
catholicity marks the whole, making it an in- 
valuable study of comparative religion.——A 
stout plea in defense of the verbal inspiration of 
the Scriptures is made in ‘‘The Highest Critics 
vs. The Higher Critics.’’*{ More fearless than 
logical, Dr. Munhall vigorously attacks the 
slightest deviation from orthodox doctrine.—— 
The first volume of the ‘‘ Systematic Theology,’’{ 
a series belonging to the ‘‘Library of Bib- 
lical and Theological Literature,’? is devoted to 
theism, theology, and anthropology. It is a 
work rather technical in character, being pre- 
pared particularly for ministers and laymen 
wishing to make a special study of the themes 
involved. Written from the standpoint of the 
doctrinal teaching of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the work is yet so broad in its outlook 
as to make it useful and acceptable to all ortho- 
dox Christians. —-Christ’s life given in the ex- 
act words of the four Gospels, arranged in chron- 
ological order and in a connected story, forms 
the theme of Dr. Strong’s book, ‘‘ Our Lord’s 
Life.’’|| It will be found an invaluable aid for 
all Christian workers. About no recent 
church movement has there been awakened a 
greater degree of interest than that of the es- 
tablishment or rather of the re-establishment of 
the order of deaconesses. Mrs. Meyer’s book / 
on the subject is an adequate one, meeting in di- 
rect manner all the inquiries arising concerning 








*Religious Systems of the World. A Collection of Ad- 
dresses. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $4.50. 

+The Highest Critics. By the Rev. L. W. Munhall, 
M.A, New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

[Systematic Theology. By John Miley, D.D., LL.D. 
Price, $3.00. |Our Lord’s Life. Arranged by James 
Strong, S.T.D., LL.D. Price, 45 cents. 2? Deaconesses. 
By Lucy Rider Meyer. Price, 75 cents, New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 




















the subject, giving*full accounts ofall the attempts 
made in founding the order in different coun- 
tries. ——The history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is carefully retraced from its beginning 
in the volume ‘‘The Governing Conference in 
Methodism,’”’* with a view to presenting the 
evolution of the ecclesiastical polity of that 
body. An able critic, a forcible writer, a de- 
voted churchman, Dr. Neely has made the work 
one of great interest and profit and of high au- 
thority to all concerned in the subject.——In 
Bishop Merrill’s book + advocating the union of 
all the branches of the Methodist Church, he 





* The Governing Conference in Methodism. By the Rev. 
Thomas B. Neely, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Price, $1.50. *The 
Organic Union of American Methodism. By Bishop S. 
M. Merrill, Price, 45 cents. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 
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has, to begin with, all the merits of the question 
on his side and to them he adds in most forcible 
manner all the merits of argument. He makes 
it very evident that division, even under pressure 
of need, means more or less of calamity, and con- 
tends that division persisted in after the exigen- 
cies demanding it have passed away is a useless 
dissipating of force that should be concentrated 
in efforts to uplift the world.——‘‘ A Decade of 
Christian Endeavor’’* gives in compact form a 
satisfactory history of the beginning and growth 
of this wonderful movement among the young 
people of the churches; a gratifying account of 
its present status; and an inspiring vision of 
what its future usefulness is to be. 

*A Decade of Christian Endeavor. By the Rev. 


Dwight M. Pratt. New York and Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Price, $1.00, 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MAY, 1802. 


HomME NEws.—May 1. Public proclamation 
by the president announcing the completion of 
reciprocity negotiations with Honduras. 

May 2. Opening in Omaha, Nebraska, of the 
twenty-first session of the Methodist General 
Conference. 

May 3. Severe storms with loss of life and 
property in several of the western states. 

May 5. Resignation of Charles Kendall 
Adams, president of Cornell University.—— 
Election of two women as alternate delegates to 
the Minneapolis Convention by the Republicans 
of Wyoming. 

May 9. Strike of the iron workers on the 
World’s Fair buildings in Chicago. 

May 11. Convention of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Chicago. 

May 12. Dedication of the Childs-Drexel 
Home at Colorado Springs, Col.——Ceremonies 
connected with the opening of the bridge over 
the Mississippi River at Memphis. 

May 16. Annual meeting of the American 
Library Association at Lakewood, N. J.— 
United States Supreme Court adjourns till Oc- 
tober. 

May17. Opening in Washington of the Na- 
tional Art Association, in the cause of free art. 

May 18. Professor J. G. Schurman elected 
president of Cornell University. 

May 19. Great loss of life and property by 
the flood at Sioux City, lowa.——Meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
at Portland, Oregon. 

May 24. The Methodist General Conference de- 
cides to leave the pastoral term limit unchanged. 


May 26. Thesupporters of Dr. Parkhurst hold 
an enthusiastic mass meeting at Cooper Union. 

May 30. President Harrison and Governor 
Flower assist in the ceremonies at the unveiling 
of the soldiers’ monument at Rochester, N. Y. 





FOREIGN NEws.—May I. May Day in Eu- 
rope passes off without serious disturbance. 

May 8. The Duke of Connaught opens the 
International Horticultural Exhibition near Lon- 
don.—tThe ratification of the Bering Sea arbi- 
tration agreement and modus vivendi exchanged 
between Great Britain and the United States. 

May 9. Death of Lord Bramwell. 

May 16. Great destruction of life and prop- 
erty by hurricane in New Zealand. 

May 20. Twelve hundred persons killed by 
the hurricane on the island of Mauritius.—— 
Spain cancels the prohibition of the importation 
of American pork. 

May 22. Deeming, the wife murderer, hanged 
at Melbourne. 

May 23. Celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the marriage of King and Queen of 
Denmark. 

May 24. The title of Duke of York conferred 
on Prince George of Wales. 

May 25. Celebration in London of Queen 
Victoria’s seventy-third birthday. 

May 28. Newfoundland and Canada remove 
the discriminatory duties imposed upon each 
other’s products. 

May 31. Choleraepidemic in Srinagar, in the 
Vale of Cashmere. 
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THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1802. 


CHAUTAUQUA, LIFE at Chautauqua during 

NEW YORK. _ the Assembly season bears 
the appearance of “‘a perpetual gala, and boasts 
each [day] some newornament.” No place can 
be found possessed of more and greater natural 
attractions than this popular resort. The roll- 
ing land sloping to the lake makes it a spot 
which even the longest and hardest rain storms 
can render unpleasant for outdoor life for only 
the briefest time after their cessation. The 
large grounds are beautifully laid out. The 
winding walks and drives continually tempt 
people to explore them, and then reward the 
people by glimpses, caught here and there all 
along the way, of magnificent scenery; they 
lead past the many large and handsome 
buildings erected for public purposes, and 
past inviting summer homes varying from the 
tiniest picturesque cottages to constructions 
quite commodious and imposing in appearance. 
Well-kept parks and scattered shady nooks offer 
resting places which lure to many a quiet 
dreamy hour, promising rest to the weary and 
health to the feeble. Over the lake the ships 
which never fail to ‘‘come this way sailing,’ and 
“the little boats [kept] near the shore” offer 
opportunities any hour of the day for excursions 
on the water. For those on pleasure bent there 
is no lack of means for sports of all kinds, 

Chautauqua furnishes a notable example of a 
thoroughly developed organization well rounded 
out in allits parts. Intellectual demands are as 
completely met in it as are the physical. The 
most studiously inclined, desiring to push 
their researches into the remotest regions of 
technical knowledge ; those seeking only some 
light educational stimulus in the form of some 
one literary study ; and those with desires corre- 
sponding tothe varying degrees between these two 
extreme cases, can have their wantsall met in the 
different departments of the Summer Schools. 

The helps to spiritual living offered here are 
many and of marked character. Lessons drawn 
from many sources and conveyed onward 
through many channels teach the truths which 
are of the greatest earthly value and which 
make for eternal life. 

The daily program of exercises for the coming 
season, which opens on June 30 and closes 
August 26, is published in this number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. It promises to alla rich repast 
of good things in all lines. The lecture course 
contains the names of many of those who are 


prominent in different fields of the world’s work. 
Among those who stand out conspicuously as 
specialists are Commander Ballington Booth, 
son of Gen. Booth of the Salvation Army, who 
appears at Chautauqua for the first time; Mr. 
Wm. E. Curtis, chief of the Bureau of American 
Republics, an authority on all South American 
affairs and on the existing and the desired rela- 
tions between them and the United States; Col. 
Parker, the promoter of progressive ideas in 
educational systems; Prof. Seaman, who comes 
from the College of Science in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England, for the express purpose of de- 
livering a course of lectures on University Ex- 
tension ; Dr. Schurman, the president of Cornell 
University, a deep philosophical thinker and 
writer; Dr. Rainsford, a prominent organizer of 
church members for effective work in large 
cities; and the Rev. Anna Shaw, who will 
awaken a wide interest in her arguments for 
woman suffrage. Special features which will 
attract attention are the Doremus lectures and 
the National Pageant. 

Prof. W. R. Harper remains the principal of 
the Chautauqua System of Education. All the 
departments of the various schools, embracing 
those of the liberal arts, theology, university ex- 
tension, schools of language, the teachers’ re- 
treat, physical culture, business, etc., are thor- 
oughly equipped with the best of instructorsand 
all necessary appliances. Dr. H. R. Palmer 
is again at the head of the School of Music. 
Musical entertainments of the highest order will 
be of frequent occurrence throughout the entire 
session. Dr. J. L,. Hurlbut is retained in charge 
of the Sunday-school Normal department, and 
Dr. B. T. Vincent in charge of the boys and 
girls’ classes, 

Of all the interests, the first in importance 
and the nearest the hearts of all true Chautau- 
quans, is the C. L. S.C. department. And asa 
natural consequence its interests have been of 
the first consideration. Round Tables, vesper 
services, special lectures, and other exercises are 
planned to meet the wants of all its constituency, 
and occupy leading positions in the daily pro- 
gram. On Recognition Day, August 17, the 
Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus will deliver the address to 
the graduating class. 

President Miller and Chancellor Vincent will 
be present during the session. Mr. George E. 
Vincent, as in former years, will have charge of 
the public platform, 























ACTON PARK, THE grove at Acton Park is 

INDIANA, in fine condition, and under 
the direct supervision of the President, the Rev. 
J. W. Dashiell, and the Superintendent of In- 
struction, Dr. J. G. Chaffee, all things are being 
put in readiness for the coming session of the 
Acton Park Assembly, to be held July 27— 
August 16. 

Dr. David H. Moore, Dr. Earl Cranston, Prof. 
J. P. D. John, D.D., Prof. H. L,. Beals, D.D., Dr. 
C. A. Van Anda, Prof. J. H. Martin, D.D., are 
among the talented preachers and lecturers who 
are expected to appear on the program. 

The Rev. Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., will con- 
duct the school of the English Bible, and the 
Rev. H. A. Gobin, D.D., will give ten lectures 
on practical theology. The Rev. M. Swadner 
will conduct daily evangelistic services. Prof. 
R. E. Hudson will direct the music for the As- 
sembly. 

July 29 has been selected as Recognition Day, 
on which occasion Drs: Gobin and Buchtel will 
speak, 

BAY VIEW, PETOSKY, THE following is 

MICHIGAN. the season calen- 
dar at the Bay View Assembly: All the Uni- 
versity schools, except the Bible school, will 
open on July 12; the Bible school and the As; 
sembly will open on July 20, and all the Uni- 
versity schools and the Assembly close on 
August Io. 

Dr. Richard T. Ely has accepted the position 
at the head of the Summer University, and 
about him are gathered forty-two instructors, 
nearly all of university training. Among the 
departments of instruction are, social science, 
under the direction of Prof. David Kinley; 
Greek, Prof. H. B. Magoun; American history, 
Prof. J. A. Woodburn ; mathematics, Prof. L.S. 
Hurlbut; science, Prof. W. B. Shober; Bible 
school, Dr. G. S. Burroughs ; school of methods, 
Miss L,. E. Patridge; kindergarten, Mrs. L. W. 
Treat; music, Mrs. E. A. Thomas; art, Mr. A, 
H. Griffith. 

The program will be particularly rich in tal- 
ent for general lectures. A partial list of those 
who will be heard for the first time, each two to 
four times, includes George W. Bain, Jacob A. 
Riis, Dr. John H. Barrows, James Lane Allen, 
Dr. A. H. Gillet, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Dr. J. 
L. Hurlbut, Gen. Wm. H. Gibson. There will 
also be heard Bishop J. M. Thoburn, Dr. A. J. 
F. Behrends, the Rev. Thos. Dixon, Music will 
form a special feature, its program comprising 
the names of Prof. C. C. Case, a number of dis- 
tinguished soloists, the Royal Hand Bell Ring- 
ers, and the Lotus Glee Club. 


Recognition Day occurs August 5. Dr. John 
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H. Barrows is the orator. There will be daily 
Round Tables and a series of lectures bearing on 
the C. L. S. C. readings of the past year. 


BEATRICE, THE Chautauqua season at the 
NEBRASKA. Beatrice Assembly extends 
from June 30 to July 15. Its managers, at the 
head of whom is the President, the Rev. S. D. 
Roberts, have laid their plans to make not only 
the year of 1892 an assured success, but to make 
the Assembly increasingly popular for all time. 
The attractions that are being secured are such 
as will draw people as never before in the his- 
tory of Nebraska. 

It is the purpose to have a Chautauqua proper, 
that is to give prominence to the Chautauqua 
idea by putting special effort and expense upon 
the preparation and pursuance of the Chautau- 
qua courses of study. In furtherance of this 
purpose plans have been made to secure the best 
instructors and to devote the forenoon of each 
day to Chautauqua work. The afternoon and 
evening will be devoted to popular lectures 
and entertainments. The detailed program is 
not yet completed. 

Recognition Day is set for July 7, and Bishop 
Newman will deliver the address. 


BLACK HILLS, Jury 27 and August 8 
SOUTH DAKOTA, mark the opening and 
closing dates of the Black Hills Chautauqua 
Assembly. The leading officers are the same as 
last year, Mr. F. T. Evans, President and Chan- 
cellor, J. W. Hancher, Superintendent of In- 
struction. 

The prospects for the C. L. S. C. in this terri- 
tory are reported as fair, and it is expected that 
the daily Round Tables to be held during the 
session will do much to create an interest in the 
new Class of ’96. Recognition Day will be ob- 
served on August6. At this date it is not de- 
cided who the speakers of the day are to be. 

Departments of instruction provided and as- 
signed to the management of able instructors, 
are as follows: Vocal music, primary methods, 
English literature, W. C. T. U. school of 
methods, Normal methods. Platform speakers 
will be Dr. J. T. Duryea, James Clement Am- 
brose, Mrs. C. M. Woodward, the Rev. A. H. 
McConnell, and the Rev. J. O. Dobson. 


BLUFF PARK, THE services at the pavilion 

IOWA. will open Wednesday, July 
20, and will continue until Thursday, August 11, 
and possibly later. Efforts are now being made 
to secure the presence of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey for several days in August. A Bible in- 
stitute will be held for four days on the grounds, 
There are provisions for a thorough normal 
training for Sunday-school workers, and for a 
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complete drill in all church work. Historical 
and, doctrinal Bible teaching will be given by 
the Rev. G. M. Tuttle. 

It is believed that the exercises of Recogni- 
tion Day, July 29, will add materially to the 
prospects of the C. L. S.C., which are already 
good. Such plans are being made in all depart- 
ments as will serve to put new life into every 
form of the interests represented here. 

The speakers engaged for the platform arethe 
Revs. E. H. Brumbaugh, D.D., T. A. Canady, 
C. S. Cooper, J. H. Paland, C. W. Shepherd, E. 
A. Hart, C. W. Wilson, Thos. Poole, J. C. Ken- 
drick, E. H. Robinson, and Wm. Burkitt, M.D. 

The social methods of the coming season 
promise to be a new feature of the Bluff Park 
circles. More attention is to be given to this 
branch of summer life than heretofore, There 
is also the promise of greatly improved sanitary 
measures. The grounds are to be better lighted 
at night, and no effort will bespared to enhance 
in every way the comfort and the pleasure of 
the visitors. The President and the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction are the Rev. D. Murphy, 
D.D., and the Rev. N. H. Smith, A.M. 


CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA, THE second 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA. session of the 
Central Chautauqua Assembly will open on July 
1 and close July 15. Judge Jacob Fawcett is the 
President, and Dean Alfred Wright, D.D., the 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

It is believed that eastern Nebraska is a fer- 
tile field for the C.L.S.C. More than one 
thousand readers have entered upon the course 
within a year. During the coming session 
daily Round Tables will form a prominent 
feature of the exercises. Col. Geo. W. Bain 
will be the speaker on Recognition Day, July 14. 
A camp fire and a banquet in the evening will 
form the closing observances, 

The departments of instruction provided by 
the Assembly are, Bible study, conducted by 
Dean Wright; music, by L. A. Torrens; teach- 
ers’ institute, by Professor D. V. Stevens; art, 
by Mrs. Mumaugh; W. C. T. U., by Mrs. M. A, 
Hitchcock, 

From the popular platform audiences will be 
addressed by the following speakers: Dean 
Wright, Leon H. Vincent, the Rev. Conrad 
Haney, Col. Geo. W. Bain, J. P. Mills, D.D., 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, D.D., Prof. Geo. E. Little, 
and the Rev. H. Ridgeway, D.D. 

CLARION, July 13—August 3 is the 
PENNSYLVANIA. time set apart for hold- 
ing the fourth session of the Clarion Assembly. 
President F. H. Beck, who also acts as Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, with the officers associa- 
ted with him has every department in readi- 


ness for a pleasant and successful meeting. 

Departments of instruction to be opened are, 
the Chautauqua Normal Union, the children’s 
class, physical culture, the itinerants’ club, all 
manned by able instructors. 

AC. L. S.C. office will be kept open on the 
grounds. Daily Round Tables will be held. 
Recognition Day occurs on July 28. 

Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, D.D., J. C. Ambrose, 
Rev. W. F. Oldham, D.D., N. T. Arnold, Esq., 
Rev. A. J. Merchant, D.D., Rev. J. M. Thoburn, 
H. H. Moore, D.D., Prof. J. H. Montgomery, 
Ph.D., and others will address the audiences from 
the lecture platform. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, THE Connecticut 
NORTHAMPTON, Valley Sunday- 
MASSACHUSETTS, school and Chau- 
tauqua Association has recently been incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, and a permanent agreement with the 
Springfield District Camp Meeting Association, 
which owns Laurel Park, has been effected, 
which places the Assembly beyond the ex- 
perimental condition. The regular work of 
previous years will be continued, and sev- 
eral new features will be added. Improve- 
ments upon the grounds and buildings will add 
to the natural beauty of the park and to the 
convenience of the people. The Chautauqua 
building, with office, C. L. S. C. headquarters, 
and rooms for the accommodation of the various 
classes, is expected to be ready for dedication on 
the opening day of the Assembly, July 6. 

Several graduate members of the C. L. S. C. 
will be present to receive their diplomas on Rec- 
ognition Day, July 14. President B. P. Raymond 
will deliver the address. There will be a re- 
union, vesper services, and camp fire. 

Under the direction of the Rev. Geo. H. Clarke, 
who fills the office of President and Superintend- 
ent, the following departments of instruction 
have been provided: The Normal class led by 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke; the children’s class by 
Miss Bertha F. Vella; elocution by Prof. R. G. 
Hibbard ; music, by Mr. E. P. Hadley; physical 
culture, by Mrs. Adah Chase Smith. 

The leading speakers for the platform 
are, the Rev. Frank Russell, D.D., James 
Clement Ambrose, Mr. L. O. Armstrong, the 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
D.D., Mr. N. G. Greet, Mrs. Mary Livermore, 
Mr. Courtenay DeKalb, Prof. William H. Dana, 
the Rev. B. P. Raymond, D.D. 

The Assembly will close July 15. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND Tue Assembly 
OMAHA, IOWA. season of the 


Twin City Chautauqua opens July 2, and closes 
July 17. The preparatory work has been placed 


























in the best of hands and such arrangements are 
being made as to make it certain that two weeks 
cannot be more profitably and pleasantly spent 
by the people of Council Bluffs and Omaha and 
the surrounding territory, than by attending this 
session. F. O. Gleason is the President and Dr. 
Geo. Elliott, Superintendent of Instruction. 

New Testament Greek, taught by Dr. Elliott ; 
senior Normal class, by the Rev. J. W. Geiger ; 
junior Normal by Mrs. M. M. Bailey ; music, by 

rof. Il, A. Torrens; physical culture and elo- 
cution, by Prof. W. W. Carnes, are the depart- 
ments of instruction provided. 

The Rev. J. W. Geiger will have charge of the 
Round Table work. The prospects are that a 
fresh impetus will be given to the C. L.S. C. 
interests. Recognition Day, July 14, will be ob- 
served after the usual manner. 

For the program there have been already se- 
cured the following speakers: Gen. R. A. 
Alger, the Hon. R. P. Bland, Ben King, Dr. F. 
W. Gunsaulus, Dr. H. W. Thomas, Geo. E. Lit- 
tle, Dr. Geo. Elliott, Prof. John B. DeMotte, Miss 
Portia Carnes, Prof. W. W. Carnes, Prof. C. F. 
Clendennen, Mr. Leon H. Vincent, Mr. Jahu 
DeWitt Miller. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, 

WILLIAMS GROVE, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Assembly will 
convene for a ten days’ session on July 19. The 
Cc. L. S. C. prospects are reported as fairly good 
and special attention will be paid to their inter- 
ests during this encampment in the daily Round 
Table meetings, led by the Rev. H. C. Pardoe. 
Recognition Day occurs on July 27, on which oc- 
casion addresses will be made by distinguished 
Chautauquans. 

Normal studies, classes in music, and kinder- 
garten sessions will afford fine opportunities for 
all who wish to avail themselves of the in- 
struction. Mr. W. D. Meansis President of the 
Association. 

The speakers engaged for the platform are, 
Joseph Cook, the Revs. W. W. White, Ph.D., 
J. H. Hector, Theo. F. Clark, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, Prof. Charles F. Adams, Dr. Latshaw, 
Prof. Spedon. 

HEDDING, EAST EPPING, Tue dates for 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. the opening and 
closing of the sixth session of the Hedding As- 
sembly are July 25 and August 20. Recognition 
Day {has been placed on August 18, at which 
time it is expected that Judge L. E. Hitchcock 
will make the address. The daily talks at the 
Round Table will be found beneficial by the 
members of the C. LS. C. 

The Rev. O. S. Baketel is Superintendent of 
Instruction, and the departments provided are 
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Sunday-school Normal, vocal 
stenography, and type-writing. 

Announcements of the lecturers for the session 
have not yet been made. 


IOWA, COLFAX, THE Iowa Chautauqua As- 

IOWA, sembly opens July 4 and 
closes July 15. Recognition Day will be ap- 
propriately observed Tuesday, July 12. Dr. P. 
S. Henson will address the graduating class; a 
Chautauqua camp fire will be lighted in the even- 
ing; and the whole day will be made a genu- 
ine C. L. S. C. rally. Daily Round Table meet- 
ings will be conducted by experienced Chautau- 
quans. It isthe general wish to make these 
Assembly sessions the annual reunions of the 
Local Circles of the state, and to provide in 
them special educational benefits, the pleasures 
of association, and efficient extension of the 
Chautauqua movement. 

Of the senior Normal department, Dr. J. C. W. 
Coxe, is to be the superintendent ; of the junior 
Normal, Miss S. lL. Ringheim. Prof. Frank 
Beard conducts the art department ; and Dr. M. 
L. Bartlett the musicaldepartment. The Wom- 
an’s Club will hold special sessions under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen G. Beard. The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly is the Rev. H. C. Rosen- 
berger, and the Superintendent of Instruction, 
the Rev. J.J. Mitchell. 

The following are some of the lecturers en- 
gaged: Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Dr. P. S. Hen- 
son, Dr. J. E. Roy, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Peter 
Von Finklestein Mamreov, Gen. Wm. H: Gib- 
son, Dr. Frank Russell, Prof. Frank Beard, Mrs. 
Helen G. Beard, Dr. J. C. W. Coxe,. the Rev. C. 
C. Harrah, the Rev. E. M. Todd. 


ISLAND CITY, THE first ses- 
FERNANDINA, FLORIDA. sion of the Is- 
land City Chautauqua isto be held from July 1 
to August I, with possible extension of time. 
The leading officers among the board who are 
launching this enterprise are President H. E. 
Dotterer and Superintendent J. F. Shands, Ph.D. 

Fernandina is situated on Amelia Island, rich 
in historic associations and one of the oldest 
settlements in America. It has one of the most 
magnificent beaches on the Atlantic seaboard, 

Courses of study for which arrangements have 
been made are normal college course, business 
course, elocution, photography, painting, music, 
astronomy, and physical culture. There will 
be a ministers’ institute and a Sunday-school 
Normal institute. 

The platform program which is not yet com- 
pleted will contain a long list of able speakers. 
The lectures and addresses will be diversified by 
musicales, concerts, parties, torch light proces- 
sions, athletic games, illuminations, fireworks, etc. 


culture, 
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ISLAND PARK, IsLAND PARK As- 
ROME CITY, INDIANA. sembly is mak- 
ing greater efforts than ever before to have its 
Cc. L. S. C. department one of great interest and 
profit to all who may attend in 1892, the ses- 
sion holding July 26-August 10. Dr. A. J. Fish 
will give a series of talks and conduct the Round 
Table, and prominent platform speakers will 
also from time to time give short addresses. 

It is expected that Recognition Day, August 
3, will surpass any of the thirteen of previous 
years. Dr. Love andthe Hon. J. H. Hughes 
will be the speakers, 

On the list of lecturers engaged for the public 
platform are the following names: Russell H. 
Conwell, Dr. Gunsaulus, Bishop Kephert, G. 
W. Bain, Gen. W. A. Gibson, Jasper H. Hughes, 
Mrs. J. Nichols, Fred Emerson Brooks, A.C. 
Pierson, Chas. F. Griffin, Dr. J. F. Berry, J. H. 
Brigham, G. A. Carney, Dr..A. J. Fish, J. W. 
Zeller, J. A. Green, C. E. Morgan. 

Music will be a specialty, several concerts and 
oratorios being down on the program. Among 
the entertainments will be illustrated lectures, 
tableaux, and illuminations, 

The departments of instruction provided for 
by the Assembly are, music, Prof. I. L. Jelley, 
director ; C. L. S. C., A.J. Fish ; Bible Normal, 
Dr. Love and Dr. Fish; intermediate, J. E. Er- 
win ; elocution, Miss A. A. Powell ; kindergarten, 
Misses Edgar and Steele; W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Nichols; physical culture, Miss Powell; fine 
arts, Mrs. Linaweaver; ministers’ training school, 
M. C. Harvey. 

N. B. C. Love is both President and Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 


KENTUCKY, THE sixth an- 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. nual session 
will be held June 28-July 8. The Rev. J. L. 
McKee is President, and Dr. W. L. Davidson is 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

The summer schools, in charge of experi- 
enced and enthusiastic instructors, include the 
following departments: Sunday-school Nor- 
mal class, W. C. T. U. school of methods, 
music, Delsarte, elocution, astronomy, micros- 
copy, woman’s club, ministers’ institute, sec- 
ular teachers’ normal, Biblical exposition, 
C.L. S.C. Round Tables, etc, Teachers and 
Christian workers by the hundreds should take 
advantage of these rare opportunities, 

The public platform will include daily three 
lectures or entertainments of the highest order. 
The following is a partial list of the lecturers and 
workers expected : Prof. John B. DeMotte, Leland 
T. Powers, John Temple Graves, Col. L. F. Cope- 
land, Prof. W. M. R. French, Mrs, Helen M. Gou- 
ger, Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, Leon H. Vincent, 


Dr. E. L. Eaton, Prof. W. H. Dana, Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Miss 
Anna Adele Powell, and Prof. Ruric N. Roark. 

Prof. W. S. Weeden will have charge of the 
music. Madame Abbie Carrington and Miss 
Gertrude Smith will be the soloists of the oc- 
casion. 

On Recognition Day, July 7, John Temple 
Graves will deliver the address. Prof. W. H. 
Dana will be in charge of the Round Tables. 


LAKESIDE, Tue sixteenth annual Lakeside 

OHIO. Encampment occurs July 14- 
August 3. The leading officers are, President, 
E. C. Griswold, and Superintendent, B. T. Vin- 
cent, D.D. Lecturers will be, Prof. J. B. De- 
Motte, Col. G. W. Bain, J. F. Berry, D.D., Thad 
A. Reamy, M.D., Jacob A. Riis, R. K. Bryan, 
Gen. W. H. Gibson, F. W. Bristol, D.D., the 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Dean Alfred 
Wright, W. F. Davidson, D.D., President J. F. 
Stubbs, President D. B. Purinton, D.D., the Rev. 
Henry Johnson, D.D. 

The music will be in charge of Prof. A. Arthur. 
Four grand concerts will be given. 

The departments are, Normal class, devotional, 
Cc. 1. S.C., elocution, Delsarte, kindergarten, 
Greek Testament, university extension, music, 
painting, and all are manned by able instruc- 
tors. 

C. L. S. C. interests will receive a large share 
of attention. Round Tables as formerly will be 
conducted daily by Dr. B. T. Vincent. On Rec- 
ognition Day, July 29, President Stubbs will 
be the orator. 

LAKE MADISON, THE second annual ses- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. | sion of the Lake Madi- 
son Assembly and Summer School convenes 
July x and continues till July 21. The Presi- 
dent and Superintendent are J. H. William- 
son and the Rev. C. E. Hager. The great suc- 
cess of the first season had the effect of awaken- 
ing a strong interest throughout this and ad- 
joining states in the Assembly of ’92. 

The departments of instruction are Bible 
school, W. C. T. U. school of methods, Sunday- 
school Normal. The summer school has for 
its director Dr. H. E. Kratz, and a faculty of 
fourteen specialists. 

The C. L. S.C. department is placed under 
the leadership of the Revs. H. C. Jennings and 
F.M. Rule. July 20 will be Recognition Day, 
and Joseph Cook will be the orator. 

The popular program is incomplete at the 
present writing, but the following persons have 
been definitely secured: Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
Dr. D. L. R. Libby, W. E. Davidson, Peter Von 
Finklestein Mamreov, Frank Beard, Mrs. Helen 
G. Beard, W. A. Putnam, Dr. Robert McIntyre, 























Elizabeth U. Yates, Dr. P. S. Henson, Henry 
Watterson, Stanford Mitchell, Rollo Kirk Bryan, 
Ignatius Donnelly. Mr. Lee G. Kratz will again 
be the musical director. 


LAKE TAHOE, July 20-August 10 are the 
CALIFORNIA. dates marking the opening 
and the close of the Lake Tahoe Assembly. The 
President of the association is Judge R. R. Bige- 
lowe ; the Superintendent is not yet chosen. 

The leading speakers engaged for the platform 
are President W. A. Quayle, Col. Homer B. 
Sprague, Dr. F. F. Jelle, Dr. F. F. Jewell, Bishop 
A. Leonard, Prof. Will S. Monroe. 

The departments of instruction provided are 
Sunday-school Normal and institute of sacred 
literature, both under the direction of Presi- 
dent Quayle; history, the Rev. E. L. Logan; 
natural science, Prof. McNair Miller, A.M.; 
school of methods, Will S. Monroe; elocution, 
art, language, music, physical culture. 

Recognition Day is placed on July 27, but the 
plans are not yet settled regarding the speaker 
and the exercises, 


LONG BEACH, “The very best,” is the en- 
CALIFORNIA. couraging report in answer 
to the question regarding the prospects of the 
Cc. L. S. C. in the region of the Long Beach 
Assembly. The date of Recognition Day is July 
27,—the next to the last day of the session, 
which opens on July 18. The speaker for the 
occasion is not yet determined on. Prof. Mans- 
feldt has charge of all C. L. S.C. work on the 
grounds. 

Prof. Hutton conducts the Normal Bible 
school ; Prof. and Mrs. Ludlow are in charge of 
the departments of oratory and Delsarte; Miss 
Bixby, of art; Mrs. S. P. Knight, of cooking; 
Dr. S. H. Weller, of American history ; and Prof. 
Day and Mr. Benham, of the school of music. 
Dr. S. H. Weller and the Rev. Chas. Winbig- 
ler are the President and Superintendent. 

Among the platform speakers are the Rev. 
McIntyre, D.D., the Rev. J. H. Garnett, D.D., 
Dr, Minton, Dr. R. Hutchins, Prof. Barnard, 
Prof. Ludlam, Dr. Silcox. 


LONG PINE, Ar the sixth yearly session of 
NEBRASKA, the Long Pine Assembly, oc- 
curring July 21—August 1, audiences will bead- 
dressed from the platform by Judge Norris, Dr. 
Duryea, Bishop Graves, Dr. Russell, Dr. 
Hancher, editors Jones and Kelley, and others. 
The grounds have been improved and every- 
thing put in readiness to make the session a 
pleasant one. The Rev. Geo. Hindley holds 
the double office of President and Superintend- 
ent of Instruction. 
The Normal department is placed in the care 
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of the Rev. Mr. Turner; Bible study, N. Nash; 
W. C. T. U. methods, Mrs. Woodward ; children’s 
class, Mrs. Hindley ; music, Mrs. Keithley. 

The Recognition Day address will be delivered 
by the President on August I. 

MISSOURI, THE sixth an- 
WARRENSBURG,MISSOURI. nual session 
of the Missouri Assembly will open July 7 and 
continue to July 20, A full and attractive pro- 
gram has been prepared, embracing such talent 
as Mrs, M. McClellan Brown, Ph.D., Charles 
Underhill, Frank Beard, Mrs. Helen G. Beard, 
Lou B. Cake, Ellen June Mead, Mrs. A. S. Ben- 
jamin, Hon. C. G. Burton, and others, all emi- 
nent in their special fields. 

Besides the regular Normal classes, in three 
departments, with competent instructors, and 
the C. L. S.C. daily Round Table, under an 
efficient leader, and to which special attention 
will be given, the management, at whose head 
are President C. H. Dutcher, and Superintend- 
ent Frank Lenig, have added several new fea- 
tures for the coming session. These are, a 
school of physical culture, a kindergarten, a 
W. C. T. U. school of methods, and a school of 
art. 

July 15 is Recognition Day, and will be the 
great day of the Assembly. It is hoped that 
the Rev. Anna SHaw may be engaged to de- 
liver the address, The other exercises of the 
day will be similar to those observed at other 
Assemblies. 

MONONA LAKE, The season of 1892 prom- 

WISCONSIN. ises to open most auspi- 
ciously at the Monona Lake Assembly. The 
session will hold July 19 to 29. The summer 
school of the University of Wisconsin gives to 
members of the Assembly rare advantages. The 
entire equipment of this great institution is 
placed at the disposal of the school, so that 
studies not only in languages and literature can 
be taken up, but those requiring the use of me- 
chanical, physical, or botanical apparatus. 

Normal work is the all important part and 
the best endeavor will be made to keep it up to 
its excellence of former years. Dr. J. A. Wor- 
den will again be the conductor. Dr. Palmer 
is at the head of the music department. 

The program presents the following names: 
Russell H. Conwell, Sam P. Jones, Fred Emer- 
son Brooks, D. W. Robertson, Locke Richard- 
son, Gov. St. John. Among the musical attrac- 
tions are Mlle. Marie Decca and the Royal 
Hand Bell Ringers. 

July 27 is selected as Recognition Day. There 
will be the procession and the flower girls and 
the passing the arches. The speakers of the 
day are not yet announced. 
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MONTEAGLE, THE opening exercises of the 

TENNESSEE. tenth season of the Mont- 
eagle Assembly take placeon July 1. The fol- 
lowing engagements for the platform have been 
made, others will be completed soon: Dr. 
Alonzo Monk, Dr. Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. 
Robert Nourse, Col. L. F. Copeland, Dr. W. H. 
Payne, Rev. Carter Helm Jones, John Temple 
Graves, Prof. A. M. Hammers, Prof. Charles F, 
Underhill, Prof. Alcee Fortier. 

The speaker for Recognition Day, July 29, has 
not yet been engaged. There will be a full pro- 
gram, ending with a camp fire in the evening. 
There will be daily Round Tables and Vesper 
Services. 

Chancellor W. H. Payne is Superintendent of 
the summer schools, and the many depart- 
ments, embracing ancient and modern lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, political economy, 
physical culture, art, music, elocution, are 
thoroughly organized and placed in the hands of 
distinguished teachers. The Sunday-school 
Normal work will be a prominent feature of the 
session. 

R. G. Millsaps is President,and J. J. D. Hinds, 
Superintendent of Platform. The session closes 
August 24. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, A three days’ session 

PENNSYLVANIA. off the Mountain 
Grove Assembly will open on August 3. Ar- 
rangements are making which will promote in 
every way possible the C. L. S.C. interests in 
this part of the country. The Hon. Thomas 
Murray will give the address on Recognition 
Day, August 4. 

At the present writing the program has not 
yet been arranged. A Sunday-school Normal 
department will be opened. The President of 
the Assembly is Myron J. Love. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, THE tenth an- 

MARYLAND. nual session of 
the Mountain Chautauqua promising fifteen 
days packed full of the best things that can 
be procured will open Augustg. A score of 
departments of study under the direction of the 
best instructors will do their helpful work for 
the multitude of students who will come. 
Prof. W. S. Weeden will again have charge of 
the music. 

On the program the following speakers may 
be expected : Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leon H. Vin- 
cent, Frank Russell, John Temple Graves, R. L,. 
Dawson, Dr. J.B. De Mott, Fred E. Brooks, 
Dean Wright, Miss A. A. Powell, Chas. F. Un- 
derhill, and many others. 

The Rev. C. W. Baldwin is President and Dr. 
Wilbur L. Davidson, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. 
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Daily Round Tables in charge of Prof. W. H. 
Dana andthe Rev. S. H. Day will be held. On 
Recognition Day, August 18, the graduating 
class will be addressed by John Temple Graves, 

Dr. M. D. Learned is dean of the summer 
schools, the various departments of which will 
combine scientific and popular material with the 
purpose of presenting the most recent results of 
original research. The term continues to August 
23. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE, THE Rev. Willard 

NEBRASKA. Scott, D.D., holds 
both the offices of President and Superintendent 
of Instruction at the Nebraska Assembly. The 
eleventh session will open on July 6 and close 
July 16. The buildings and grounds have been 
put in excellent condition for the season. 

Dr. P. S. Henson, Dr. J. T. Duryea, Dr. 
Leasby, Dr. Smith Baker, Rev. Albert L. Bush- 
nell, Dr. A. R. Thain. 

Prof. S. T. Curtis, D.D., will conduct classes 
in Biblical literature ; the Rev. J. D. Stewart, the 
Normal Bible classes; Mrs. S. B. Root, chil- 
dren’s classes; and Dr. Duryea, classes in his- 
tory and literature. 

A committee has been appointed to look after 
the interests of the C.L. S.C. during the As- 
sembly session. Recognition Day will be cele- 
brated on July 14. Drs. Duryea and Henson 
will be the speakers. 

NEW ENGLAND, JULY 12—July 26 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, mark the dates 
MASSACHUSETTS. inclosing the 
thirteenth session of the New England Chau- 
tauqua. It means fifteen days of literary, 
musical, patriotic, moral, religious, temperance, 
and health instruction, and enjoyment. 

The departments of instruction provided are 
as follows: Sunday-school Normal in charge of 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut; music, directed by Prof. 
Chas. E. Boyd; Biblical history, Greek, phys- 
ical culture, temperance and children’s classes. 

Some of the lecturers are the Hon. George M. 
Towle, Gen. A. B. Nettleton, Leon H. Vincent, 
Albert E. Miller, M.D., Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 
Principal Booker T. Washington, H. C. Hovey, 
D.D., Miss C. F. Merrill, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Pres. Geo. Monro Grant, D.D., ex- 
President Rutherford B. Hays. B. B. Johnson 
is the President, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, the Su- 
perintendent of the Assembly. 

July 22 will be Recognition Day, at which 
time Dr. H. S. Wayland will deliver the address. 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, THE lead- 

FRYEBURG, MAINE. ing plat- 
form speakers engaged for the Northern New 
England Assembly during the coming session to 
be held July 26—August 13, are Prof. W. A. Rob- 























inson, Dr; Dalton, the Rev. Mr. Staples, Miss 
Cecile Gohl, the Rev. L.S. Bean, Dr. A. T. 
Dunn, the Hon. Edward Wiggin, Mr. A. I. 
Brown, Prof. S. T. Ford, Prof. W. H. Jordan, 
Prof. J. O. Winslow; expected speakers, Mrs. 
Livermore, Dr. Edward E. Hale, Dr. H. Bum- 
stead. 

Mr. Anthony Hatch is President of the As- 
sembly, and the Rev. Geo. D. Lindsay is the 
Secretary. The Sunday-school Normal depart- 
ment will be in chargeof Miss G. Ll. Stone; 
elocution, Prof. S. T. Ford; voice culture, in 
charge of Prof. Bowdoin. Prof.W. A. Robinson 
will conduct classes in the Swedish system of 
gymnastics. 

There are good prospects of enlisting a large 
Class of ’96. It is expected that Dr. Edward E. 
Hale will address the Class of ’92 on Recogni- 
tion Day, August 9. 


OCEAN CITY, Ir is reported that Ocean City 
NEW JERSEY. was never in as prosperous 
condition as now, and never did a trip to the 
Assembly promise greater literary gratification 
and seaside pleasure, than at its coming session, 
which will open July 28 and close July 29. 

A popular and entertaining program has been 
provided by D. W. Bartine, M.D., who is both 
the President and Superintendent of the As- 
sembly. 

Recognition Day occurs on the 28th, at which 
time all the customary exercises will be ob- 
served. 


OCEAN GROVE, THE management areseek- 
NEW JERSEY. ing to promote the interests 
of the C.L. S. C. movement by every means, 
and report the prospects in their territory as 
good. Thespeaker for Recognition Day, July 
21, has not yet been engaged. Under the direc- 
tion of Drs. Loomis and Clymer the depart- 
ments of instruction will be carried on. Bible 
study will be made the prominent part of the 
work. 

Among the speakers engaged as yet are Chan- 
cellor Sims and Prof. J. Monroe. Dr. E. H. 
Stokes and Dr. B. B. Loomis are the President 
and Superintendent of Instruction. The dates 
of the opening and closing of the Assembly, the 
eighth in its history, are July 12-21. 


OCEAN PARK, THE twelfth session of the 
MAINE. Ocean Park Assembly will 
hold from July 10 to August 8. Great improve- 
ments have been made in buildings and grounds, 
and the managers will have every department 
in fine running order by the time of the opening. 
The President is Mr. Rufus Deering and the 
Superintendent is the Rev. E. W. Porter. 
Recognition Day will occur July 28, and the 
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Hon. John R. Clarke will give the address. On 
the same day there will be an address to the 
Cc. L. S. C. alumni by the Rev. L. S. Bean. 

The leading speakers for the lecture platform 
are the Hon. John R. Clarke, President Small, 
Prof. Bachelder, the Rev. H. G. Temple. 

The session of the summer school of oratory 
will continue three weeks. 


OREGON, GEARHART PARK, Tuesecond 
OREGON. season of 
Oregon State Chautauqua Assembly opens 
August 1 and continues to August 15. A choice 
program embracing lectures, concerts, and 
other entertainments has been provided, on 
which appear the following names of speakers : 
Mr. Selah W. Brown, Dr. Jordan, the Rev. 
Hurst, Dr. C. C. Stratton, Dr. McIntyre, Nar- 
cissa W. Kinney, Arthur J. Brown, Alfred Kum- 
mer, Theo. L. Cole, Warren W. Landon, T. E. 
Clapp, G. W. Grannis, the Rev. Mr. Grant. 

The musical department will be under the 
charge of Prof. Wilder. Classes will be formed 
in the Sunday-school Normal, in elocution and 
physical culture, and in German literature. 

Recognition Day will be Thursday, August 
11. There will be daily Round Tables, The 
Cc. L. S. C. department will be in charge of Dr. 
C. C. Stratton, assisted by Mrs. N. W. Kinney. 
Dr. Stratton is the President of the Association 
and also the Superintendent of Instruction. 


OTTAWA, Dr. D. C. MILNER the President 
KANSAS. andDr.J.L. Hurlbut the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction are pushing toward com- 
pletion the plans for the fourteenth session of 
the Ottawa Assembly to be held June 21-July 1. 
On Recognition Day, June 30, addresses will be 
made by Edward Everett Hale and Dr. Gunsau- 
lus. Mrs. M. H. Gardner is in charge of the 
Cc. L. S.C. department. There will be Round 
Tables daily, Vesper Service on Sunday after- 
noon, and vigil on Sunday evening. 

Dr. Hurlbut is the director of the Normal 
Bible study department. Of the musical depart- 
ment, combining violin, piano, organ, cornet, 
and other schools, Prof. C. C. Case is leader. 
Other departments are the school of English F 
literature, elocution, physical culture, and clergy- 
man’s council. 

The leading speakers engaged for the session 
are Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, the Rev. Robert Mc- 
Intyre, the Rev. Samuel Small, the Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Prof. T. H. Dinsmore, 


PACIFIC COAST, BEAUTIFIED grounds, 

CALIFORNIA. _ graded streets, and numer- 
ous new cottages mark the improvements made 
for the twelfth session of the Pacific Coast 
Assembly to be held June 30-July 13 inclusive. 
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Dr. A. C. Hirst is both President and Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 

Among the speakers who will appear on the 
platform are the Rev. Robert McIntyre, Selah 
W. Brown, E. E. Barnard, David Starr, E. E. 
Dinsmore, D.D., Isaac Crook, D.D., C. D. 
Kellogg. 

On Recognition Day, July 13, President Hirst 
will speak to the graduating class, and Mrs, M. 
H. Field, the coast secretary, will confer the di- 
plomas. The present year has been pronounced 
one of the most successful in the history of the 
c.L. S.C. 

The departments of instruction and their lead- 
ers are, art, J. Ivey; elocution, Miss Patterson ; 
biology, Drs. Jenkins and Gilbert; systematic 
botany, Miss M. E. B. Norton; marine botany, 
Dr. C. L. Anderson ; chemistry, V. K. Chesnut; 
literature, L. A. Cushman; cookery, Miss Kate 
Whitaker ; photography, C. E. Piatt, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Own July 12, all the dif- 

MT. GRETNA, ferent classes under the 
PENNSYLVANIA. six departments of study 
will be organized for the first time at the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly, for a session which will close 
July 28, The departments are, Biblical science, 
taught by Dr. R. F. Weidner; natural history, 
Dr. R. C. Scheidt ; literature and languages, Dr. 
W. C. Robinson ; pedagogy, history, music and 
art, by Profs. W. J. Baltzell and W. B. Hall. 

Arrangements have been perfected by which 
all C. L.. S. C. members living in this territory 
and wishing to do so can receive their diplomas 
and degrees at Mt. Gretna just the same as at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Recognition Day is on July 20, and Dr. Gillet 
and the Rev. H. C. Pardoe are the speakers. 
There will be daily Round Tables, and in 
every way attention will be given to local 
circle interests. 

The Rev. George B. Stewart is the President 
and Dr. J. Max Hark the Chancellor of the new 
Chautauqua. 

The program of public entertainment contains 
the names of President Warfield, Miss L. J. 

* Newcomb, Dr. W. C. Robinson, L. lL. Grumbine, 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, the Hon. Herbert Welsh, 
Capt. Pratt, Dr. Chas. Young, Dr. Grandison, 
the Hon. Geo. Wendling, E. P. Elliott, Dr. De 
Motte, the Rev. Jahu DeWitt Miller, Peter Von 
Finklestein Mamreov, Locke Richardson. Con- 
certs, readings, and various entertainments will 
be interspersed with the lectures, 

PIASA BLUFFS, IN the board of manage- 

ILLINOIS. ment for the coming season 

Dr. Frank Lenig is filling the office of both Presi- 
dent and Superintendent at the Piasa Bluffs As- 
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sembly, The ‘session of the present season will 
be the fifth in its history, and will hold from 
July 21 to August 17. 

On Recognition Day, August 11, the speak- 
ers will be Dr. Ira C. Tyson and Dr. J. W. Locke. 
A procession, banquet, and camp fire will be 
features of the day. The President has charge 
of the C.L. S.C. department. Dr. J. C. W. Coxe 
conducts the Normal classes. 

The leading speakers are, Jennie Jackson, 
Miss Lily Runals, Peter Von Finklestein Mam- 
reov, Frank Beard, Mrs. Helen G. Beard, Dr. 
C.P, Masden, Dr. William Jones, Dr. J.W. Locke. 


PUGET SOUND, THE dates for opening and 
WASHINGTON. closing of the eighth an- 
nual session of the Puget Sound Assembly are 
July 20 and August 8, The President of the As- 
sociation is A. P. Burwell and D. Q. Pierce is 
Superintendent. Dr, A. C. Hirst is in charge of 
the C. L. S. C. department. Enthusiasm has 
been aroused in this work in all the surround- 
ing region by the visits of the secretary of the 
Assembly to the different cities in the interests 
of the Chautauqua work. It is expected there 
will be a large number of new members for the 
Class of ’96. There will beaC. L. S. C. office 
on the grounds and efforts will be made to 
acquaint every one with the Chautauqua move- 
ment, On Recognition Day, July 26, Dr. Hirst 
will be the chief speaker. 

The musical department will be under the 
supervision of Prof. G. C. Munson. Other de- 
partments which will be provided with able in- 
structors are the Sunday-school Normal, the 
young people’s classes, and the woman’s club. 

The leading speakers engaged are, the Rev. 
Robert McIntyre, Dr. Cherington, C. F. Fish- 
back, Esq., Dr. C. O. Brown, Joseph Shippen, Dr. 
Selah Brown, Dr. Wallace Nutting, Frank D. 
Nash, Chaplain Stubbs. 


ROUND LAKE, THE departments of instruc- 

NEW YORK. _ tion provided for the coming 
session of the Round Lake Assembly are Bible 
study, music, art, archzology, sociology. The 
Superintendent of Instruction is Dr. H.C. Far- 
rar. Dr. Wm. Griffin is the President. 

The date of Recognition Day is August 25. 
The dates of the Assembly for 1892 are August 
8-25. / The coming session will be the fifteenth 
in the history of this institution, making it one 
of the veterans among Assemblies, The pros- 
pects of the C. L. S. C. in the territory are pro- 
nounced good and growing. 

The speakers engaged are Bishops Foster and 
Newman, Drs. Raymond, Mendenhall, Louis A. 
Banks, J. N. Fradenburgh, H. A. Beatty, and 
James Strong. 
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SAN MARCOS, Tue eighth annual Assembly 

TEXAS. of the San Marcos Chautau- 
qua will be opened June 29, and continue in 
session until July 20. The Rev. H. M. Du 
Bose, as heretofore, will have charge of the plat- 
form, and is Superintendent of Instruction and 
will deliver several lectures during the Assem- 
bly. The Rev. O. B. Caldwell is superintend- 
ent of the C. L. S.C. department. Recognition 
Day, July 16, will be replete with enjoyable en- 
tertainment for each hour. 

More and better schools than ever before have 
been provided, embracing the department of 
history, literature, oratory, physical culture, 
modern languages, and art. 

The Sunday-school Normal will continue un- 
der the superintendency of the Rev. H. M. Du 
Bose assisted by an able corps of helpers. 

Some of the lecturers engaged are Prof. Chas. 
E. Stoaks, Mr. Chas. Underhill, Dr. Wilbur L. 
Davidson, the Rev. Horace M. DuBose, the Rev. 
Sam P. Jones, Prof. W. T. Foster. 

SEASIDE, From July 6 to August 31, the 
NEW JERSEY. Seaside Assembly will hold 
its ninth session. President George C. Mad- 
dock and Superintendent Wm. M. Alberti, with 
the other members of the board of managers, 
have put in fine working order everything con- 
nected with the various departments of the in- 
stitution. 

The orator on Recognition Day, August 25, 
is to be President Maddock. To promote the 
C. L. S. C. interests special speakers will be ap- 
pointed for daily 4 o’clock meetings. The pros- 
pects for this work have never before been so 
favorabie. The new Class of ’96 promises to be 
a very large one. 

The departments of the thoroughly organized 
summer schools are placed under the leadership 
of experienced teachers, and are arranged on the 
University Extension plan. 

Lecturers during the session will be Mme, Al- 
berti, Peter Townsend Austin, Ph.D., Louis Be- 
vier, Jr., Ph.D.,' Miss Bedford, Miss Biggart, Dr. 
M. Blau, Fred Emerson Brooks, Mrs. Dr. E. G. 
Cook, Miss Marie Dacie, Mr. Frederick Dean, 
Mr. Courtenay De Kalb, Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
Thomas Hanlon, D.D., Mme. E.S. LePrince, Prof, 
George Macloskie, J. K. Manning, D.D., Arthur 
M. Miller, A.M., Miss Eleanor T. Morrison, Miss 
Mary E. Murtfeldt, Prof. Julius Nelson, Dr. 
George A. Peltz, the Rev. John E. Peters, Sc.D., 
Mr. D. W. Robertson, Dr. Austin Scott, John 
Ward Stimson, A.M. 

SILVER LAKE, Tue sixth session of the 

NEW YORK, Silver Lake Assembly will 
continue for one month, from July 19 to August 
18 The Rev. C. H. Woods is the President; 


the Superintendent of Instruction is the Rev. 
Ward Platt. 

The list of lecturers contains the names of Dr. 
Charles F. Deems, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Robarts 
Harper, Jacob Riis, the Rev. W. P. Odell, Gen. 
Gibson, Prof. Charles J. Little, Nella Brown 
Pond, Charles F. Underhill, “‘Judge’? Wm. B. 
Green, Mary T. Lathrap, Cornelia Campbell 
Bedford, Judge Noah Davis. 

The school of music is under the direction of 
Dr. G. F. Root and F. W. Root. 

The dean of the schools of language is the 
Rev. J. A. Smith ; the principal of the teachers’ 
retreat is Prof. I. P. Bishop; the principal of the 
commercial school is Prof. L,. P. Bettinger. At 
the head of the school of theology is Dean J. E. 
Williams ; of the school of Bible study, the Revs. 
J. A. Smith and J. L. Davies. There are besides 
classes in science, literature, art, and oratory. 

On Recognition Day, July 29, Miss Kate F. 
Kimball will deliver the address to graduates. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, A newterritory for 

CHESTER, ILLINOIS, Cc. L. S. C. work 
and an interested people are the bright pros- 
pects in the region of the Southern Illinois As- 
sembly. The President is Mr. J. D. Gerlach, 
and the Superintendent is Mrs. Clara Holbrook 
Smith. The coming session, the second in its 
history, will continue from July 12 to July 30. 

The speakers with whom arrangements have 
been positively made are the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
Prof. Wm. McAdam, the Rev. J. B. Hector, the 
Rey. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, Gov- 
ernor McKinley, Prof. Rollo K. Bryan, the Hon. 
W. E, Phelps, the Rev. Chas. N. Cote, the Rev. 

J. K. Montgomery. 

On Recognition Day, July 23, the Rev. Dr. 
Edwards will address the Class of ’92. 

The director of the Sunday-school Normal is 
Prof. H. S. Jacoby; other departments of in- 
struction are the kindergarten, science, phys- 
ical culture, memory training, microscopy, elo- 
cution and Shakespeare classes. 

TEXAS, GEORGETOWN, RECOGNITION 

TEXAS. Day at the Texas 
Assembly will occur on July 20. Prof. Charles 
Lane is the leading speaker of the day. The 
C.L. S.C. interests are reported as gaining 
ground. During the coming session, which will 
be the fifth since the Assembly opened, there 
will be daily Round Tables and other exercises 
to direct attention to the Chautauqua work. 

Departments of instruction opened will be, 
Teachers’ Normal, Sunday-school Normal, and 
vocal music. 

Leading platform speakers will be Hon. J. J. 
Ingalls, Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, the Rev. Sam 


P. Jones, Prof. Chas. Lane, Chas. F. Underhill, 
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the Hon. L. L. Livingstone, Dr. J. B. Cottrell, 
Prof. C. E. Bolton, the Rev. H. M. Syden- 
stricker, Judge J. A. Abney, and others. Forthe 
musical part of the program there will be Siguor 
Vitale, Con Boyle, grand concerts, choruses, 
and the Chautauqua Quartet. 

The President of the Assembly is C. C. Arm- 
strong and the Superintendent W. W. Pinson. 
The session opens July 6 and closes July 23. 

UTAH, ANEw Assembly, that of 
SALT LAKECITY, Utah, is wheeling into 

UTAH, line for thisseason. Full 
arrangements have not yet been completed ; it is 
not even decided positively about the dates. But 
the purpose is to have a ten days’ meeting in 
August. Committees are at work looking after 
the various details, but they have made no re- 
ports as yet. The following statement gives the 
developments as made up to the present time: 

‘The Utah Chautauqua board of directors 
have elected the Rev, Dr. Iliff, chancellor ; the 
Rev. F.G. Webster of American Fork, president, 
and C. H. Parsons of Salt Lake City, secretary 
and treasurer. A committee was appointed to 
arrange for a ten days’ session at Calder’s Park 
this summer; also, a committee to prepare a 
program for the occasion; and it is the inten- 
tion to have one day for temperance, one day 
for Christian Endeavor, another day for the 
Chautauqua proper, and other days for differ- 
ent departments of educational and Christian 
work,” 

WASECA, THE ninth annual session of 
MINNESOTA, the Waseca Assembly will 
be held from July 13 to 28 inclusive. 

The program for 1892 will be exceptionally 
strong and well sustained from beginning to 
close. There will be opportunity for carrying 
on study in almost any branch desired. In this 
direction some new departments have been 
added to those already in existence, so that now 
there will be classes in Bible study, Sunday- 
school Normal, kindergarten, French, rt, 
physical culture, stenography, music, all ably 
directed. 

There will be three public lectures each day 
of the highest literary character to be secured. 
These will be varied with musical and elocu- 
tionary entertainments of the highest order. 
Among the talent secured are the following well- 
known names: Prof. W. S. Weeden, musical 
director, Col. L. F. Copeland, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, W. H. Crawford, Rev. Robert McIntyre, 
Prof. S. T. Ford, the Rev. D. L. R. Libby, Fred 
Emerson Brooks, D. W. Robertson, the Rev. 
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Joseph Cook, Dr. W. L. Davidson, Rev. Geo. K. 
Morris, D.D., Miss Mabelle Biggart. 

The C. L. S. C. will as heretofore be a leading 
interest of the Assembly. Daily programs for 
the Round Table will be provided. 

Recognition Day will be July 27, when it is 
expected that a large class will graduate. The 
speaker wi-l be Dr. Geo. K. Morris. 

Waseca Assembly has become lately so affili- 
ated with the Chautauqua system of education, 
that after this season all branches of Chautau- 
qua University work will have Waseca as their 
northwestern center, where examinations may 
be taken and the same quality of instruction 
given as at Chautauqua. 

Dr. J. F. Chaffee is President and Dr. H.C. 
Jennings, Superintendent of the Association. 


WINFIELD, From June 21 to July 1 inclu- 

KANSAS. _ sive the sixth annual session of 
the Winfield Assembly is tomeet. The officers, 
of whom J. C. Fuller is President, and Dr. B. T. 
Vincent, Superintendent of Instruction, have all 
parts of the work in readiness for a satisfactory 
season. 

The summer school offers to all a rare oppor- 
tunity. The departments, comprising English, 
music, under the direction of G. F. Brierly, art, 
elocution and oratory, physical culture, meth- 
ods, will be under specialists of eminent fitness 
and broad experience in their lines of work, and 
no pains will be spared to make each course as 
comprehensive as will be possible in ten days. 

The lecture course of the Assembly will be 
equal to any yet given from its platform, em- 
bracing among the speakers Dr. W. L. David- 
son, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Gen. Z. T. Lovering, Gen. J.C. Caldwell, Prof. 
J. B. De Mott, the Rev. Anna Shaw, Dr. Kerr, D. 
Tupper, Dr. J. B. Young. 

The Sunday-school Normal is to be in charge 
of Dr. Vincent, who will be assisted by Prof. 
Gridley and Mrs. Vincent. 

The regular exercises will be held on Recog- 
nition Day, June 28. The speaker has not yet 
been selected. 


THERE area few Assemblies from which no 
definite report has yet been made, at least noth- 
ing further than the dates which will be found 
in the Assembly Calendar, published elsewhere. 
The time of going to press is necessarily a little 
early for full plans regarding the different asso- 
ciations. Reports of those not appearing in this 
list will be published if desirable in the next 
number of the magazine, 
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The Pier Building at Chautauqua. 


Thursday, June 30. 
OPENING DAY. 
P. M. i oe Exercises, Season 
8 


“  4:00—Lecture: “Evangeline, The Story 
and the Poem.” Rev. £. N. Packard. 

“  §8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Old Navy.” Mr. H. W. Raymond, 


Friday, July 1. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King.” Rev, E. N. Packard. 
« 5:00—C. L, S. C. Round Table. 
«  8:0o—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
New Navy.” Mr. H. W. Raymond. 


Saturday, July 2. 

P. M. 2:30-—Lecture: “National Hopes and 
National Greatness,” Rev. Z£. XN. 
Packard, 

“  §8:00—Musical ‘Lecture: ‘John Se- 
bastian Bach.” Mr. J. V. Flagler. 


Sunday, July 3. 
A. . ee Study. Prof. McClena- 
an, 
« 1:00—Sermon. /rof. S. Burnham, 
Primary Class (Kellogg Hall). 
P. M, 2:30 | a School (Temple). 
( Assembly (Amphitheater). 
* gee {F Society of Christian thics. 
+ agg | Men’s Prayer Meeting 
«  5:00—C, L. 8S. C. Vesper Service. 
“« 7:30—Song Service. 


jJ-July. 


Monday, July 4. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


P. M. 2: :30—Independence Da Exercises. 
4:00—Lecture: I. he Rise of 
American Poetry, William Cullen Bry- 
ant.” Prof. J. H Gilmore. 

“« 5:00—Paper: “The Pilgrim Mothers,” 
Mrs. Sarah S. Teal. 

« 8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “Three 
Types of Moorish Architecture.” <£, 
Warren Clark. 

“ 9:30—Fireworks. 


Tuesday, July 5. 
A.M. 11:0o—Organ Recital: M4. 7. V. 
Flagler. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: II, “Whittier and 
Longfellow.” Prof. J. H. Gilmore. 
«¢ 5:00—Lecture: “How Not to Grow 
Old.” Mrs. C. E. Bishop. 
“ 8:00—Entertainment: Prof. A. H. 
Merrill, Reader, and Miss Margaret 
Goetz, Soloist, 


Wednesday, July 6. 


A.M. 11:00o—Qpening Exercises of the 
College and Teachers’ Retreat. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: III. “Lowell.” Prof. 
J. H. Gilmore. 
« 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
« =7:00—Vespers. 
« 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Four 
Years in the Mikado’s Empire.” £, 
Warren Clark. 


Thursday, July 7. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture- Recital: ‘Joseph 
Haydn.” Mr. 1. V. Flagler. 
P. M. 3:00—Lecture: IV. “Emerson.” Prof. 
J. 1. Gilmore. 
o sea “Self Duties ot Teach- 
a W. KE. Wickes. 
“ Sonia ua Christian En- 
deavor Prayer Meeting. 
** 8:00—Readings: Miss Lizzie Gleason. 
Songs: Miss Margaret Goetz. 


Friday, July 8. 


P. M. 3:00—Lecture: Y. “Minor Poets of 
the Early School.” Prof. /. H. Gil- 
more, 

« 5:00—Ideal Foreign Tour, First 
Conference: “Ireland.” 

«“ §8:0o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Three 
Thousand Miles Through India.” <£. 
Warren Clark, 

Saturday, July 9. 

A. M, 11:00—Lecture: VI. “The Harbin- 
gers of a New School.” Prof. /. H. 
Gilmore, 

P. M. 2:30—Entertainment: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Glee Club and Miss Lizzie 
Gleason. 

“ 8:00o—Reception for Teachers and 
Students. Hotel Parlors.] Qpen- 
Air Stereopticon Exhibition. 
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. 2:30—Lecture: 
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Sunday, July 10. 
9:00—Bible Study. Prof. S. Burn- 


ham, 
11:00 —Sermon. 
Tyler. 


Rev. Moses Coit 
Primary Class (Kellogg Hall), 

230] Sunda School (Temple). 
Assembly (Amphitheater). 

-oo { Society of Christian Ethics. 
4: { Young Men’s Prayer Meeting 
5:00—C. L. S.C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Song Service. 


Monday, July 11. 
“Cape Cod: Its Peo- 


ple and Peculiarities.”’ Dr. W. C, 
Wilbur. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘American Realism 
and Mr. Howells.” Jérs. P. L. Me- 
Clintock. 

5:00—Lecture: “Job; Prologue; In- 
troduction.” Dr, W. R. Harper. 


8:0o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘The 
Modern Athlete.”” Mr, A. A. Stagg. 


P. M. 


A. M. 


8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Civil War.” I, Colonel Francis W. 
Parker, 


Thursday, July 14. 


11:00—Lecture-Recital: “The Or- 
gan, its History and Development.” 
Mr. I. V. Flagler. 


P. M. 2:30—Leectures on Anthropology: 


“e 
“ 
“cc 


“cc 


P.M. 


III. 
Starr, 
4:00—Ideal Foreign Tour, Third 
Conference: “Edinburgh.” 
5:00—Leeture: “Job; the Third Circle 
of Speeches,” Dr. W. R. Harper. 
7:00—Chautauqua Christian En- 
deavor Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Dramatic Recital: 
Richardson, 


Friday, July 15. 
2:30—Lectures on Anthropology: 


IV. “The Dead Man,” Prof. Frederick 
Starr, 


“The Priest.” Prof. Frederick 


Mr, Lock 








A. M. 


In the Meadows beyond Chautauqua, below the Athletic Grounds, 


Tuesday, July 12, 
11:00—Organ Recital: 


Flagler, 


Mr. I. V. 


FE. M. eth ge on Anthropology: 


‘sé 


“c 


“The Child.” 
Starr. 
4:00—Ideal Foreign Tour, Second 
Conference: “The Scottish Lakes,” 
5:00—Lecture: “Job; the First Cir- 
cle of Speeches.” Dr. W. R. Harper. 
8:00—Prize Spelling Match. 


Wednesday, July 13. 


Prof, Frederick 


. 2.30—Lectures on Anthropology: 


II, “The Woman.” 
Starr, 

4:00—€. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘Job; the Second Cir- 
cle of Speeches.” Dr. W. R. Harper, 
7:00—V espers. 


Prof. Frederick 


4:00—Paper: ‘‘The Dames of Old 
Virginia,” J/rs..S..S. Teal. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘‘The Speeches of 
Elihu.” Dr. W. R. Harper. 


8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “The 


Civil War.” II. Col. Francis W. 
Parker. 
Saturday, July 16. 
. 9:00—Delsarte Question Box. J/rs. 
C. E. Bishop. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘‘With a Sunbeam 
Pencil,” Miss Adelaide Skeele. 


. 2:30—Dramatic Recital: J, Locke 


Richardson. 

5:00—Lecture: “Job: the Speeches of 
the Lord Out of the Whirlwind; Con- 
clusion.” Dr. W. R. Harper, 
8:00o—Lectures on Anthropology: 
V. Illustrations of the Course. Prof. 
Frederick Starr, 
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Kellogg Memorial Hall, 


Sunday, July 17. 
A.M. 9:00—Bible Study. Prof. S. Burn- 


ham. 
“ -11:0oo—Sermon. 
Primary Class (Kellogg Hall), 
P. M. 230 | Sunday School (Temple). 
Assembly (Amphitheater). 
Society of Christian Ethics. 
Young Men’s Prayer Meeting 
“« s:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ -7:30—Song Service. 
Monday, July 18. 

A.M, 11:00—University Extension Course 
“The Poetry of Browning,’ I. Pref. O. 
Seaman. 

P. M. 3:00—University Extension Course 
Lecture I. ‘General Survey of Ameri- 
can Writings Produced during the Pe- 
riod of the Revolution, 1765-83.’ 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

“ 5:00—Leeture: ‘The Story of the 
Assyrian Discovery and Development,” 
Prof. R. W. Rogers. 

«  8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Greek 
Temple Architecture as Related to 
Greek History.’’ Prof. W. H. Goodyear. 


Tuesday, July 19. 


A.M. 11:00—University Extension Course 
“The Poetry of Browning,” II, Prof. 
O. Seaman, 

P.M. 3:00—University Extension Course 
Lecture II. “James Otis and the Early 
Whig Pamphleteers.” Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler. 

“* 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “ An 
Evening with Trees.” Dr. J. 7. £d- 
wards, 

Wednesday, July 20. 

A.M, 11:00—University Extension Course 
“The Poeiry of Browning,’’ III. Prof. 
O, Seaman, 

P.M. 3:00—University Extension Course 
Lecture III. ‘Governor Hutchinson 
and the Early Tory Pamphleteers.” 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

“ 5:00—Lecture: ‘‘Higher Education 
and the State.” Mr. Melvil Dewey. 

“ —7:00—Vespers. 

= oo—llvetrated Lecture: “Ancient 
Sculptures in Modern Museums,” Prof. 
W. H. Goodyear. 





“ec 4:00 


Thursday, July 21, 


A.M, 11:00—University Extension Course 
“The Poetry of Browning,’ IV. Prof. 
O. Seaman. 

P. M. 3:00—University Extension Course 
Lecture IV. “The Tory Wits and Satir 
ists.” Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

“ 5:00—Leeture: ‘‘Modern Libraries 
and the Chautauqua Movement,” J/r, 
Melvil Dewey. 
7:00—Chautauqua Christian En- 
deavor Prayer-meeting. 

“ 8:00o—Concert: Syracuse University 

Glee Club, 


Friday, July 22. 


A. M.11:00—University Extension Course 
“The Poetry of Browning,” V. Prof. 
O, Seaman, 

P. M. 3:00—University Extension Course. 
Lecture V. ‘‘Thomas Paine and His 
Literary Services to tne Revolution.” 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

* 5:00—Leeture: “Is it Possible to Sim- 
plify English Spelling?” Mr. MVelvil 
Dewey. 

“* 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘Critical 
Distinctions between Ancient and Mod- 
ern Sculpture.” Prof. W. H. Good- 
year, 


Saturday, July 23. 


A.M. 11:00—University Extension Course 
“The Poetry of Browning,” VI. Prof. 
O. Seaman. 

P. M. 2:30—Address: “The Salvation Army 
and Social Problems.” Com. Balling- 
ton Booth. 

« 5:00—University Extension Course 
Lecture VI. “The Whig Satirists, 
Trumbull, Freneau and Hopkinson,” 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

“  8:00—Prize Pronunciation Match, 
Conducted by Prof. A. H. Merrill. 


Sunday, July 24, 
A. M. 9:00—Bible Study. Prof. G. S. 
Burroughs. 
“ It: :oo—Sermon. President Merrill 
E. Gates. 


Primary Class (Kellogg Hall). 
P.M. 2:30; Sunday School (Temple). 
U Assembly (Amphitheater). 
oo J Society of Christian Ethics. 
\ Young Men's Prayer Meeting 
:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper ‘Service. 
30—Song Service. 


“ 
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Monday, July 25. 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “Shelley.” Prof. ZH. 


A. M, 11:00—Lecture - Recital: 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: 


é 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: 


“ 


ce 


“ 


A.M. 11:00—Organ Recital. 


Hi. Boyesen. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘Some Remarkable 
Coincidences in the History of the 
Reformation.” Dr. Joseph T. Dur- 
ea. 

2300—Leetare: “The Duty of the 
School to the State.” Pres’t M. £. 
Gates. 
8:00—Readings. /rof. A. H. Mer- 
vill. Music by Rogers’ Orchestra. 


Tuesday, July 26. 


“ Ludwig 
Mr. TI. V. Flagler. 
*“‘The Value and the 
Development of Power of Will.’”’ Pres’t 
Merrill E. Gates. 

4:00—Bible School Conference. 
5:00—Lecture. ‘“ Bibliomania.” I. 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Modern 
German Painters.” I. Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen. 


Wednesday, July 27. 

“Sidney Lanier.’’ I, 
Pres't Merrill E. Gates. 
4:00—Lecture : “A New Interpretation 
of the Apocalypse.” Rev. C. £. 
Smith. 

5:00—Lecture, ‘“ Bibliomania,” II. 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 

7:00— Vespers. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘‘Modern 
German Painters.” II, Prof. Boyesen. 


Thursday, July 28. 


von Beethoven.”’ 


Mr. I. V. 
Flagler. 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘Sidney Lanier,” II. 


Pres't Merrill E. Gates. 
4:00—Bible School Conference. 
5:00—Lecture: “Keats.” Prof. H. 
7 


H1. Boyesen. 
co—Chentanqua Christian En- 


deavor Prayer Meeting. 
8:00—Dramatic Keadings: Ms. 
Chas. Waldo Richards. Rogers’ 
Orchestra. 


Friday, July 29. 


A.M. 11:0o—Lecture: “The Existing Con- 


P. M, 2:30—Lecture: 


“ 


dition of South American Republics.” 
I, Mr. Wm. Elroy Curtis. 
**Bibliomania,” IIT, 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
4:00—Lecture: “The Pilgrim Fathers 
in their True Light.” Mr. Henry R. 
Howland. 

5.0oo—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Modern 
French Painters.” I. Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen. 


Saturday, July 30. 


A. M, 9:00—First Woman’s Missionary 


Conference: “The Value of Prayer 
in Missionary Work.” 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: 


P. M. 2:30—Address: 


“ 


A. M. 9:00—Bible Study. 


“ 


“ 


P. M. 2:30 


“ 


“ce 
“ 


“The Existing Con- 
dition of South American Republics.’ 
Il. Mr. Wm. Elroy Curtis. 
“Woman Suffrage.” 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 

4:00—First General Missionary 
Conference; ‘Effective Organization 
in Missionary Work.” 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Modern 
French Painters.” II, Prof. Boyesen. 


Sunday, July 381. 
Pr G.. S. 


Burroughs. 
9:00—Second Woman’s Missionary 


Conference. Five-minute Talks by 
Missionaries, 

11:00—Sermon. Dr. W.S. Rains- 
Jord. 


Primary Class (Kellogg Hall), 
Sunday School (Temple). 
Assembly (Amphitheater), 
Bible Class (Hall). 
4:00—Second General Missionary 
Conference: Five-minute Talks by 
Missionaries. 

5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Illustrated Missionary Ad- 
dress: ‘The Life of St. Paul.” Dr. 
J. B. Young. 


Monday, August 1. 


A. M. 9:00—Third Woman’s Missionary 


“ 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: 


“ 


Li 


Conference: “The Dissemination of 
Missionary Intelligence.” 
11:00—Lecture; “Byron.” Prof. H. 
Hi. Boyesen. 

“Malaysia, Nature's 
Wonderland.” Dr. W. F. Oldham. 
4:00—Third General Missionary 
Conference. “The Development of 
the Missionary Spirit in Churches,” 
5:00—Lecture: ‘What Our Bodies 
Say.” Mrs. C. £. Bishop. 
8:00—Address: “City Evangelization.” 
Dr. W. S. Rainsford. 


Tuesday, August 2, 
OPENING DAY. 


A. M. 9:00—Fourth Woman’s Missionar 


Conference: ‘‘The Training of Chil- 
dren in Missionary Work.” 
11:00—Lecture: ‘‘A Recent Jaunt in 
Europe.” Dr. W. A. Duncan. 


P. M. 2:30-—Address: “The Liquor Problem,”’ 


“ 


Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap. 
4:00—Fourth General Missionary 
Conference: “How much owest thou 
unto my Lord?” 

5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
Address: “Memory Training.” Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut. 

8:00—Opening Exercises of the 
Nineteenth Assembly. 
9:45—Illumination and Fireworks. 


Wednesday, August 3. 


A. M, 11:00—Lecture: “Influence of Indian 


Life on the American Colonists.’”’ Dry. 
Edward Eggleston. 
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Building occupied by the Offices of The Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald. 
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PALESTINE PARK. 


P. M. 2:30—Entertainment. Zhe Lotus 
Glee Club and Mr. John Tweedale. 

« 4:00—Lecture: ‘Social Usages.” Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hail. 

“ 5:00—Conference on Correspond- 
ence Instruction. 

7:00-— Denominational Prayer- 
meetings. 

“ §8:0o—Anniversary of the Sailing 
of Columbus, August 3, 1492. I1- 
lustrated Leeture: “On the Track 
of Columbus,’’ Dr. Jesse B. Young. 


Thursday, August 4, 


A. M. 11:00o—Lecture: “Old American 
Homes,” Dr. Edward Eggleston. 

P. M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘Marriage and Di- 
vorce.” Prof. J. G. Schurman. 

“« 4:00—Lecture: ‘The English Lan- 
guage as itis Spoken in the Best So- 
ciety.” Mrs. Florence Howe Hail. 

“ 5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

“ 7:00—Chautaugua Christian En- 
deavor Prayer-meeting. 

“ §8:00—Seientific Lecture with Ex- 
periments: “Light.” Dr. R. Ogden 
Doremus. 


Friday, August 5. 


A, M. 11:00—Lecture: “Religious Life Before 
the Revolution.” Dr. Edward Eg- 
gleston. 

P. M. 2:30—Grand Concert. Lotus Glee 

“« Club, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, Mr. 


(Mt. Hermon.) 


A.M. 
Pr. &. 


. 9:00—Bible Study. 


(Dead Sea.) 


Bernhard Listemann, Miss Bertha 
Waltzinger, Chorus, etc. 


.- 4:00—Leeture: “The Art of Conver- 


sation,”? Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

8:00—The National Pageant. Tab- 
leaux of American History. Under 


direction of Mrs. Pond-Pope. 
Saturday, August 6. 
Dr. 


11:00—Leeture: ‘Aaron Burr,” 
J. M. Buckley. 
2:30—Scientifie Lecture, with Ex- 
periments: ‘General Laws.” Dr. 
Doremus. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘The Religious Con- 
dition of the Community.” Dr. Frank 
Russell. 

8:00—The National Pageant. Tab- 
leaux of American History. Under 


direction of Mrs. Pond-Pope. 
Sunday, August 7. 
Prof. Chas. 
Horswell, 


11:00—Sermon., Dr. /. 7. Duryea. 
Primary Class (Kellogg Hall). 
2:30 Sunday School (Temple). 
‘ Assembly (Amphitheater). 
| Bible Class (Hall). 
4:00 { Society of Christian Ethics 
“~~ ( Young Men’s Prayer-meeting 
5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Song Service. 


























A. M. 11:00—Lecture : 


P. M. 2:30—Address: 


A.M, 11:00-—Lecture: 


P. M. 2:30—Address: 
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Monday, August 8. 


“Christian Science 
and Faith Healing.” Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 

“The Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.” Pro, Rev. Anna 
Shaw. 

4:00—Lecture: ‘The Churches and 
their Territory.” Dr. Frank Russell. 
5:00—C. L. S.C. Round Table. 
8:00—Scientific Lectures, with Il- 
lustrations and _ Experiments: 
“Chemistry.” Dr. R. Ogden Dore- 
mus. 


Tuesday, August 9, 


‘*A Comparison of 
the Instinct and Intelligence of Ani- 
mals,” Dr. Joseph T. Duryea. 
“The Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.” Con, Dr. /. MW. 
Buckley. 

3:00—Cottage-holders’ Meeting. 
4:00—Lecture: “The Summum Bonum, 
or the Ethical End.” Prof. J. G. 
Schurman. 

5:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Grand Concert. Lotus Glee 
Ciub, W. H. Sherwood, Bernard 
Listemann, Bertha Waltzinger, Cho- 
rus, etc. 
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Lake Shore in front of the Hotel Athenzum at Chautauqua. 
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Wednesday, August 10. 
DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 


A. M. 11:00-—“Question Box.” Dr. /. M. 


Buckley. 


P. M. 2:30-—Denominational Congresses. 


“ 


“ec 


“ 


Special Meeting of Disciples. Addresses 
by Rev. W. F. Black, Pres't E. V. 
Zollars, and Dr. W. A. Belding. 

5:00—Lecture: “Free Will versus 
Automatism.” Prof. /. G. Schurman. 


7:00—Denominational Prayer- 
meetings. 

8:00—Scientific Lecture with Ex- 
periments. ‘Geology.’ Dr. R. 


Ogden Doremus. 


Thursday, August 11. 
S.S. ALUMNI REUNION, 


A.M. 11:00—Publie Session of the Mock 


U.S. Congress. Prof. W. K. Wickes 
presiding. 


P. M. 2:30—Grand Concert. Chorus, Or- 


“ 


“ 


aa 


chestra and Soloists, Marie Decca, 
Prima Donna. 

4:00—Lecture: “Justice, Idealistic and 
Socialistic.” Prof. /. G. Schurman. 
5:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Chautauqua Christian En- 
deavor Prayer-meeting. 
8:00o—Platform Meeting S. 5S. 
Alumni. Address by Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut. 


Illuminated Fleet. 





The site of the Illuminated Fleet. 
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Ladies’ Boat Crew of the School of Physical Education at Chautauqua. 


Friday, August 12. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “The Man of the 
Time.” Miss Jane Meade Welch. 
P. M. 2:00o—Gymnasium Exhibition, under 
the direction of the Chautauqua School 
of Physical Education, 
“  4:00—Lecture: “The Transmission 
of Ancient Books to the Present Time.” 
Prof. T. D. Seymour. 
“« 8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
City of Chicago.” Prof. M. L. 
Williston. 


Saturday, August 13. 


WORLD’S FAIR DAY. 


A.M, 11:00o—Lecture: “American Diplo- 
macy.” Hon, Andrew D. White. 
P. M. 2:30—Platform Meeting in the 
Interest of the World’s Fair, Ad- 
dresses by prominent officials. 
‘© 4:00—Lecture: ‘‘Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti.” Mrs. Helen A. Beard. 
« 5:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
“ 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
World’s Columbian Exposition.” Prof. 
M. L. Williston. 


Sunday, August 14, 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY. 


A. M. 8:0o—Bible Study. Dr. W. R. 
arper, 
Primary Class (Kellogg Hall). 
Sunday School (Temple). 
Assembly (Amphitheater). 
Bible Class (Hall), 
“ 11:00—Baccalaureate Sermon. 
P. M. 2:30—Memorial Exercises. 
“ 4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
“  5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
“ 7:30—Song Service. 
“ g:00—Night Vigil, Class of 1892. 


Monday, August 15. 


A.M, 11:00—Lecture: “The American Uni- 
versity of the Future:”” Hon, Andrew 
D. White. 

P. M, 2:30-—G@rand Concert. Chorus, Or- 

“Socialism,” I, Dr. 


** 9:00 


chestra and Soloists. 

“ 4:00—Lecture: 
R. T, Ely. 

“ s:00—C. L. S.C. Round Table, 

“ 8:00—Decennial of the C. L. 8S. C. 
Class of ’82, 


Tuesday, August 16. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: Dr. 7. W. Gunsaulus. 
P. M. 2:30—Dramatic Reading: “The 
Shagraun.” Leland Powers. 

“ 4:00—Lecture: “Socialism,” II. Dr. 
R. T. Ely. 

“ 5:00-—Closing Exercises of the Col- 
lege (College Hall), 

“ 8:00o—Promenade Concert and 
Stereopticon Views (Hotel Park), 
Feast of Lanterns. 


Wednesday, August 17. 
RECOGNITION DAY, 
A.M. 11:00—Address to the Class of ’92. 
P. M. 2:30—Preseatation of Diplomas. 
« 7;0o—Denominational Prayer- 


meetings. 
« §8:00—C. L. 8. C. Rally. 





The Golden Gate. Entrance to the Hall in the 
Grove, 


Thursday, August 18. 


A.M. 11:00-—Lecture. Dr. /. M. Gibson. 
P. M. 2:30—Grand Concert. Chorus, Or- 
chestra and Soloists. 
“  4:00—Lecture: “Socialism,’’ III. Dr. 
R. T. Ely. 
“«  5:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
« 7:00—Chautauqua Christian En- 
deavor Prayer-meeting. , 
“ §8:00—Dramatic Reading: ‘“ The 
Rivals,”’ Leland Powers. 
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The Gymnasium 


Friday, August 19. 
GRANGE DAY. 
A. M.11:00—Platform Meeting. 
P. M. 2:30—Platform Meeting (Ampbhi- 
theater), 
4:00—Lecture: 
R. T. Ely. 

“« 5:00—C.L. S.C. Round Table. 

«“ 8:oo—Annual Camp-fire of the 
Chautauqua County Veteran 
Union. 

Saturday, August 20. 
GRAND ARMY DAY. 


A. M, 11:00—Band Concert and Patriotic 
Song Service. 
P. M. 2:30—Platform Meeting. Addresses 
by Wallace Bruce and others. 
“ §8:0o—Entertainment. Lotus Glee 
Club and Helen B. Babcock, reader. 


Sunday, August 21. 


A. M. 9:00—Bible Study. Prof. D. A. 
McClenahan., 
“ 1I1:00—Sermon, 


“Socialism,” IV. Dry. 


Primary Class (Kellogg Hall), 
Pr. aso Sunday School (Temple). 
Assembly (Amphitheater), 
“ 4:00 f Society of Christian Ethics. 
“~~ | Young Men's Prayer-meeting 
« 5:00—(, L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
“ 7:30—Song Service. 
“ 9:30—Night Vigil. Class of 1893. 
Monday, August 22, 
P. M. 2:30—Entertainment. Lotus Glee 
Club and Mrs. Helen Babcock. 
« s5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
« §8:00—Lecture: “The Haunts of 
Burns.” Hon. Wallace Bruce. 


Tuesday, August 23. 
P. M. 2:30—Musical Lecture: “ Richard 
Wagner.” Mr. J. V. Flagler. 
« s:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table 
“ 8:00—Address by Prof. C. F. Dun- 
bar, of Harvard University, First 
Vice President of the American 
Economic Association. Address of 
Welcome dy one of the officers of 
Chautauqua. 





Wednesday, August 24. 


A. M. 10:00—Morning Session of American 
Economie Association: I. Paper on 
“The Taxation of Personal Property 
and the Farmer,” dy Prof. S. M. Dick. 
II, Paper on “Sinking Funds as a 
Means of Paying Public Debts,’ dy 
Prof. E. A. Ross. Ul. Paper on “The 
Municipal Ownership of Water Works,” 
by M. N. Baker, Esq. 


P. M. 5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

« 7:00—Vespers. 

“  8:00o—Evening Session: I. Paper on 
“The Farmers’ Movement in the South- 
ern States,’ by President /. F. 
Crowell, 11. Paper on “‘ The Farmers’ 
Movement in the Northern States,” dy 
Prof. C. S. Walker. 


Thursday, August 25. 


A. M. 10:00—Morning Session of American 
Economie Association: I. Discus- 
sion of the Progress of Economic Theory 
since the time of Ricardo. Opened by 
Prof. S. N. Patten, U1. Discussion of 
Measures of Value. Opened by Prof. 

J. B. Clark. 


P. M. 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 

« 7:00—Chautauqua Christian En- 
deavor Prayer-meeting. 

“ §8:00—1, Opening Address by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Hon. Carroli 
D. Wright. Il. Paper on ‘ The 
Measurement of Price Movements,” dy 
Prof. R. P. Falkner. Ul. Paper on 
‘Statistics of Private Indebtedness,” by 
George K. Holmes, Esq. 


Friday, August 26. 


A.M. 10:00—Morning Session of American 
Economic Association: I. Paper 
on “Endowment Orders,” dy Frank 
P. Bennett, Esq. U1. Paper on “ Ar 
chitectural Problems in the Great Cities,” 
by Barr Ferree, Esq. U1. Paper on 


‘* Profits and Distribution,” dy Prof. /. 
R. Commons. 
P. M. 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
“  8:00—Stereopticon Views. 
“ 9:00o—Closing Exercises for 1892. 
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his example and a town was talked of in time. 


REFERENCE to “western legends’’ usually 
creates a smile in many older Eastern communi- 
ties. Such features of settled civilization as 
legends, traditions, and precedents are rarely 
found in the newer West. But a beautiful leg- 
end, with an instructive moral, is told of a Ger- 
man settlement near the great city of Chicago. 
In 1842 a party of German emigrants were 
making their weary way across the ‘‘ boundless 
sea of prairie’’ and rested for a night beside a 
beautiful stream in a portion of Illinois which is 
now in Cook County. The emigrant's little four- 
year-old boy was continually running about after 
the beautiful summer wild-flowers which always 
grow in profusion near the banks of this stream. 
‘Blume! blume !’’? was his cry from morning 
until night. The legend runs that the farmer 
settled upon this high and healthy ground and 
prospered—that other thrifty Germans followed 


When the naming of the town was reached the 


settler’s little boy’s words were in mind and his ‘‘4/ume” became Bloom. 


The growth and development of the West, and 
the West’s great distributing center—Chicago— 
has merged the little town of Bloom into the 
more important and commercial Chicago 
Heights. This newer town still retains the 
beauty of location and the advantages of high, dry 
ground that prompted the shrewd emigrant to 
home-making. But in all else what a change 
the years have wrought! 

A bright, busy town in the center of the great- 
est manufacturing district of the world; eight 
large factories shipping their valuable products 
everywhere; three railways, one of which, the 
belt line, gives Chicago Heights connection with 
every railroad entering Chicago, and Chicago 
freight rates everywhere; an ‘“ Auditorium ”’ ; 
churches and schools and beautiful homes—this 
is the Chicago Heights of ’92. 

Every reader of this magazine is offered an 
opportunity to share in the great profits of the 
development of Chicago Heights, at prices and 
terms for lots which are within any saving per- 
son’s reach. The advantages of investment ina 
permanent, established locality, are admitted by 
the most carping critics. Chicago Heights, 
while essentially a manufacturing town (by rea- 
son of her superior attributes of switching facil- 
ities, Chicago freight rates, cheap coal, and near- 
ness to great body of consumers), is also a most 
inviting residence locality. We are now selling 
lots from $175 to $500 upon most favorable terms 
as to payments and time. We sold 209 during 
the month of April alone. 


The judgment of a syndicate composed of 
some of Chicago's wealthiest and most success- 
ful men is a safe guide to follow. The owners 
of Chicago Heights will gladly place any appli- 
cation for lots on file from investors desiring to 
avail themselves of this offer, so that equal jus- 
tice may be shown all in respect to choice of lots. 

A shrewd step for intending investors is to 
follow in the beaten path of success which has 
been made by Chicago’s enterprising men. An 
article in Harper's Magazine by Julian Ralph, 
called ‘‘ Chicago, the Main’ Exhibit,”’ brings out 
most forcibly the conditions of trade which have 
given Chicago her manufacturing and financial 
prominence, and makes further mention of that 
local spirit which is coming to be known as the 
““Chicago way.”’ 

This admirable combination of enterprise and 
good judgment has never received better dem- 
onstration than in the whole conception and 
carrying-out of Chicago Heights. The men 
owning this great property are Chicagoans of 
experience, and their decision as te /ocation has 
received abundant vindication by the wonderful 
development which has been made in Chicago 
Heights during so short a space of time. 

Among the prominent owners and managers 
of this great property may be noted the names 
of E. S. Dreyer, of E. S. Dreyer & Co., bankers, 
Adoiph Loeb, banker; Wasmansdorf & Heive- 
mann, bankers; John Buehler, banker; C. H. 
Wacker, of Wacker & Birk, brewers ; Joseph 
Theurer, of the Schoenhofen Brewing Co.; 
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Leicht & Bartholomae, brewers; Rudolph 
Brand, President of the United States Brewing 
Co.; Geo. W. Kellner, Schmidt Brewing Co.; 
Geo. W. Weiss, President American Brewing 
Co.; John Cudahy, packer; Francis Lackner, 
of Lackner & Butz, attorneys; James E. McEI- 
roy, real estate, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, and M. H. Kilgallen, general manager. 

These gentlemen are men of standing and re- 
pute in their own community, and the number 
of factories from all over the country that have 
already located or are locating at Chicago 
Heights, and the great number of lots already 
purchased by careful investors after a personal 
visit to the property, endorse their judgment. 

One prominent railroad official purchased a 
number of lots in Chicago Heights in January, 
1892, and sold one at am advance of over $250 in 
the early part of May, and this transaction is 
only one of a number of a similar nature. 

Another wise move for the individual investor 
is to follow in the wake of new factories— 
they’re the sure signs of permanence and sta- 
bility, and investments made now in Chicago 
Heights are sure to be safe and very profitable, 
because all of these new factories mean thous- 
ands of new workmen who have to be provided 
with homes, and this demand (already large) is 
sure to make a further and steady increase in the 
price of residence and business lots. 

The following large establishments are among 
those who have recently located at Chicago 
Heights : 

The Mackolite Plaster Board Co. hasa capi- 
tal stock of $350,000, of which $150,000 is still in 
the treasury. This company was organized 
about a year ago to manufacture an improved 
plaster-board, which is now largely replacing 
the antiquated lath-and-plaster process. Many 
of Chicago’s largest and newest buildings use 
the favorite product of the Mackolite Plaster 
Board Co., and their business is increasing so 
rapidly that they expect soon to put on more 
men. They have 175 men now on their pay- 
roll, They are handling, in and out, at the rate 
of 1,000 cars per annum, and their buildings 
cover six acres of ground. 

Roth and Engelhardt: This celebrated firm 
manufactures pianos and organs, and have had a 
factory at St. Johnsonville, N.Y., for twenty years, 
where they employ 150 hands. Their main 
building at Chicago Heights will be 185x75 ft., 
their engine-room and machine-shops 40x80 ft., 
and their dry-kiln 50x75 ft. Their coming to 
Chicago Heights is an evidence of their faith in 
the place, and their desire to be where they can 
more readily meet the demands of their growing 
Western trade. 
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The Walburn-Swenson Manufacturing Co. : 
This large concern have recently completed ar- 
rangements to move here from Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas. They are engaged in exploiting the Swen- 
son Patent System of Evaporation by Multiple 
Effects. Their machines after five years of pub- 
lic use in Louisiana, the Island of Cuba, Sand- 
wich Islands, Texas, and Kansas for the evapo- 
ration of juices from both the tropical and sor- 
ghum cane, have demonstrated their superiority 
over all other systems of evaporation. 

The Western Ice Machine Co. is now running 
night and day in the endeavor to fill their orders 
and they will increase the number of their em- 
ployees assoon as they can secure the heavy ma- 
chinery which they have ordered. They are 
now using over Ioo hands. This company make 
machines weighing from 20 to 100 tons each, 
for which they find a market all over the country. 

Heroy and Marrener’s Plate-Glass Factory : 
This is the largest mirror manufactory in the 
United States. This firm has been in existence 
for over half a century, and are the largest plate- 
glass importers and bevellers in America, carry- 
ing a stock of plate-glass alone of over $300,000. 

Their main factory alone will cover, when fully 
completed, over thirty thousand square feet, and 
all of their buildings over six acres of ground. 
They expect to bein ‘“‘full blast’ about July 
15, and they will employ 300 men in this factory 
as soon as they can find homes for them. 

The Spencer Baking-Powder Co. : The invent- 
ive Yankee mind has been fertile in devising 
help to the American housewife. In no way is 
this more strongly shown than by a comparison 
of the old days of saleratus with the progressive 
age of baking-powder. The Spencer Baking- 
Powder Co., is one of the foremost concerns of 
its kind in the West, as they manufacture baking- 
powder, bluing, and ironing tables. They are 
doing a fine and increasing business and talk of 
erecting another building and of increasing the 
number of their hands to 150, within the next 
few weeks. 





A handsomely-illustrated pamphlet—‘‘ cuHI- 
CAGO’S BEATEN PATH’’—has been prepared, 
which fully tells the merits of Chicago Heights 
as a place forthe safe investment of any amount. 
This booklet will be mailed to any address upon 
application to the Chicago Heights Land Associa- 
tion, 856-857 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 

An instructive moral was suggested in the be- 
ginning of this legend, which must be obvious 
now. ‘‘Chicago’s Beaten Path’”’ is the road to 
judicious real-estate investment well worn by the 
steps of successful men. Isn’t it a wise path for 
you to choose? 























